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PREFACE T6 the SECOND EDITION 


Since the appearance of this hook m the autumn of 193 5» 
Dr Harley GranviUe-Barker, to give him the descnption we 
are proud of in Edinburgh, has published his lon^ and eagerly 
‘ awaited Preface~to Hamlet (Sidgwick and Jackson, 1937) — a 
major event m 'the history of Shakespcanau criticism, with 
which every wise reader of what follows will make himself 
acquamted if he has not already done so Of his subtle 
sympathy and unagmative skill in mterpretadon it would 
be impertinence m me to speak * But, though his references 
to these pages have been uniformly kind and generous, I 
shall, I suppose, be expected to say somethmg on the diree 
mam pomts upon which we differ, viz Osnc*s part m the 
fencn^-match, the dramattc setting of the dumb-show, and 
Hamlet s entry m the Fishmonger scene His views about 
the first may perhaps have b,een modified smce he wrote by 
Mr A H J Rmght’s discovery* that, accordmg to thfe seven- 
tcendi-century stage-tradition preserved m Der hestrafte 
Brudemord, Osric was represented as an accomphce m the 
plot against Hamlet, as I contend he should be The odier two 
matters are more senous, smce they turn upon what is efiec- 
tive, or even possible, m the theatre, a sphere m which 
Dr Granville-Barker moves by sovereign right as actor, 
dramatist and one of the greatest producers ahve, while I am 


^ ^ light he has thrown upon the play 
would tequure the le-wnting of this book I have however 

a few ofcon&. » I ^ 

* Vide The Modem Language Review, July 1936, pp. 385-91 
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only an academic scnbe on the wrong side of the curtain. 
But I knew his opimon before I went to press, and dehber- 
ately took my life m my hand when I dared to set up my 
judgment against his. The odds are desperate; but I have 
found unexpected allies in the dieatre itself, as will presently 
appear, while it was encouraging to learn from Mr £sme 
Percy that on one of the two technical pomts contested by 
Dr Granville-Barker I had die support of no less a person than 
the late Mr William Poel, who was giving Hamlet the earher 
entry m act 2 scene 2 m a production as long ^o as 1914.^ 
By others also the book has been more kindly received 
than I expected or deserved. AH i hoped was that- it would 
provoke discussion, and this it has certainly succeeded in 
domg. My first antagonist. Dr W. W. Greg, replied to it 
in a dehghtfiil and characteristic essay entided “What 
happens m in which generosity and scepticism 

were judiciously mmgled. It drew firom Mr J. P. Malleson a 
series of mterestmg letters m The Times Literary Supplement 
(hallengmg my views' on the succession in Denmark, a 
challenge which I fenced with at the time and hope to take , 
up more senously at a later date. It prompted a number of 
articles^ in learned journals, hke The Modern Language 
Review and The Review of English Studies^ dealing — some 
criucally and odiers m confirmaoon — ^with points I had 
raised. It was even, I am infiirmed, pubhcly butchered on 
Decembor 29, 1936, to make an Amencan holiday, at the 
annual conference of the Modem Language Assoaation, the 

* Vtde Mr Percy’s letter in The Times of July 16, 1937. 

* The Modem Language Revteuf, Apnl 1936 

3 Vtde p 321 (note on p 38) mfia for the dates 

^ References to most of thne vw be found m die Notes 
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Shakespeare secdon of which was invited to discuss a paper 
announced as ^ 

Wings over Elsinore; 

or What Does NOT Happen in “Hamlet**. 

Most welcome of all to the audior, it has found readers 
among actors and producers, amateur and professional, and 
its ideas have Seen utihaed by more than one company in 
pubhc performances, somcrimes even — could tribute be 
more dehcate?--whcn its spokesmen were openly deridmg 
die book beyond the dicatre walls. 

Of these performances die most notable were those given 
by Mr Michael MacOwan at the Westminster Theatre m 
July last. Havmg produced Dr GranviUe-Barker’s Waste a 
year ago, he deaded, widi fine impamahty and a courage I 
H^caimot too much admire, to try out die notions set forth m this 
book. Accordingly, he put on Hamlet^ widi Mr Christopher 
Oldham as the Prince of Denmark, for a hmitcd number of 
mghts. It ran for a fortnight; was well attended, considenng 
die tune of year, md gave nse to an cntcrtaimng silly-^cason 
' correspondenceinthccolumnsofT/ie Times. Unhappily for 
myself, 1 was acadentally prevented from seemg anythmg of 
it except the first half of the dress-rehearsal * But even had 
I been present at every performance, my opmion of the ex- 
periment would, of course, be valueless to anyone but myself. 
I was kept posted, however, with news of die play by 
Mr Harold Child, who saw it twice and took a prominent 
part m the pubhc debate widi which the untirmg producer 

After which I "was — ^not poisoned by Luaanus for sacrilege, as* 
Mr Michael Iiincs, audior of Hcmkt, Revenge, might perhaps surmise, 
but — obl^ed to leave England for the contment 
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' crowned Ids endeavours. As will be*seen £:om the open 
letter that follows this pre^ce, Mr Child has now been good 
enough to place his impressions on record. He is not, he says, 
the ideal witness. That, I suppose, would be an intelligent 
person who, ignorant not only of this ephemeral commentary 
but even of Shakespeare’s Hamlet itself, yet found nothmg m 
the Westminster producaon either forced or bewildering. 
Sixty-seven years after the Education Act of 1870,^ it would 
be difficult to discover anyone in this country who. could ' 
wimess Hamlet without previous* knowledge of the play. 
But, m such a case, where ignorance is unobtainable, the best 
alternative is as much knowledge of the theatre, modem and 
£li2abethan, as much cntical acumen and as much playgoing 
experience as may be found m one individual. Behevmg as 
I do that there are very few Englishmen who possess these 
quaknes m fuller measure than Mr Child, I count myself, 
exceedmgly fortunate in havmg secured a verdict from him. 

My book was written, however, not to prove a case or to 
win support for its suggestions, but to raise issues which will, 

I hope, after furdier discussion and experiment m the theatre, 
lead to the dearer understandmg of Shakespeare’s purposes 
and the better playu^ of Hamlet. If it does that, it will have 
fulfilled Its aim, even if every notion withm its covers prove 
to be unworkable on the stage. For it is with the stage ddt 
the final decision rests. 

There the action hes 

In his true nature, 

provided it be directed by a practical and practising pro- 
ducer, possessmg a competent \nowledge of Elizabethan 
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stagc-conditions and of tlic character of Elizabethan play- 
books. Witliout such knowledge, the man of die theatre, 
however accomphshed be his production of modem plays, 
is a bluid guide so far as Shakespeare is concerned. Scarcely 
less dangerous, on questions of stage-technique, is the judg- 
ment of die man of the study who lacks direct theatrical 
experience, however learned a scholar he may be To show 
my readers die kuid of danger that direatciis them from this 
quarter, in odier words from this book, let me conclude by 
quotmg a enne who is at once man of the theatre and man 
of die study, Mr Allardycc Nicoll, Professor of the Historj' 
of Drama and Dramaac Criticism, and Chairman of the 
Department of Drama, at the University of Yale. The 
/:nticism m quesnon, w'hich may be read at length in the 
current number of Tite Year's Work in English Studies^ is 
cluefly concerned wdi the two points of stagc-tcchtiique on 
wdiich, as already stated, I find myself, greatly danng, in 
opposition to Dr Granville-Barker. In regard to my suggested 
setung for die dumb-show', Mr Nicoll writes . 

On paper, Wilson’s defence of this inccrprecacion is con- 
vincing, but Hamlet is not a mere collection of words set in 
lines upon paper sheets~it is a play, and as a play must be 
construed So considered, it is evident that no spectator ignorant 
of the Hamlet theme could possibly follow so tortuous a dramauc 
procedure 

His objection to an carher entrance for Hamlet m the Fish- 
monger scene is similar 

Agam the paper argument is convinang, but its manipulation 
on the stage leaves us confident tliat, had Shakespeare so intended 
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It, he would have made his purpose clearer m actual words. ' 
Much may be allusive and suggestive m these plays, but rarely 
does Shakespeare &il to provide dues to the interpretation 'of 
such scenes as those descnbed. 

And he takes his stand upon the results of an actual stage- 
experiment, diat of the Marlowe Soaety’s production at 
Cambridge m the summer of 1936: 

Were proof needed of the impossibihty of dus interpreta- 
tion, the performance of the play by the Marlowe Soaecy 
would provide it. There the Wdson procedure was followed; 
but, even to those &mihar vrith What Happens in *Hamlet* 
the pomts could not adequately be conveyed by actors to 
audience. 

What is to be said in reply to this crushing pronounce- 
ment? Nodimg by me. For, though I was present at that 
Cambndge performance, and could a tale unfold, my 
evidence is jusdy nonsmted. And so I leave the case in 
Mr Child’s hands. But, gentle reader, you have been 
warned! 

It only remains to add that, with the exception of a few 
trivial corrections, the text of this edition stands as it was 
m 1935. I have, however, added several pages of notes 
at the end of the volume, insertmg asterisks m the text,' 
which should guide the reader to them. Many of these notes 
relate to contnbutions from my cnucs or to help received 
from Dr Greg and Dr Granvillo-Barker ; others to suggestive 
books, like Professor Trench’s Hamlet, a new commentary and 
a French edition of the play by R. Travers, which appeared 
before mme but of which I was ignorant m 1935. I should 
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like to say, too, that since dieii I have re-read Professor 
A. J. A. Waldock's brilliant litde essay, and am now inclined 
to believe that diis study owes more to it than I at first 
reahsed. 

J. D. W 

'Septmher, 1037 



A LETTER BY MR HAROLD CHILD 
ON SOME RECENT PRODUCTIONS 
OF HAMLET 


Dear Dover Wilson, 

When the durd edition of your New Shakespeare 
Hamlet is called for, the stage-history must mclude two or 
three productions which have given opportumties of seeing 
in action some or all of the suggestions which you make in 
What Happens in ** Hamlet”. The performance at the Sloane 
School, Chelsea, in March 1933, before the pubhcation of 
that book, has been already mentioned in, the stage-history. 
To my regret, I did not see the Marlowe Society’s production 
at Cambridge in August 1936; but this summer I have seen 
the production at the Westminster Theatre, and also Mr Iden 
Payne’s production at the Memorial Hieatre, Stratford-on- 
Avon, which closely resembles your notion of the action m 
several very important matters although it was stated by 
Mr Donald Wolfit (see The Times of September 4, 193 7J to 
owe these particulars to some other (unnamed) source. 
Mr Michael MacOwan’s production at die Westminster 
Theatre was, as you know, an avowed attempt to give your 
well-proportioned thoughts dieir act. In answer to yoAr 
request, I will try to set down my impressions of how your 
ideas worked out m practice. But I ought to say first diat 
I do not consider mysdf a very good judge, because I knew 
what to look for. Your Ideal Spectator for this purpose would 
be a very thorough and mtelhgent Shakespearian who knew 
Hamlet well but (to his shame) had not read What Happens m 
** Hamlet ” — ^if anyone could be said to know Hamlet well 
without havmg read your book. 
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On one or two topics the Westminster Theatre production 
left no doubt The play gams greatly m substance and in 
coherence by maku^ dear your pomts about mcest, about 
usurpation, and about the several attitudes to the Ghost — 
especially if Hamlet takes so much care as Mr Christopher 
Oldham did, m the course of a performance of exceptional 
mtdhgence and beauty, to show that when Hamlet asks 
“ Shall I couple heU?’* he knows what he is saymg and means 
It. In both productions, also, die sour Protestant doctor is a 
gnmly dramatic figure, besides hdpmg to eiqplam Laertes’s 
outburst and so leading up to Hamlet’s. And m both 
versions the rapier-and-daggo: fight (at the Westminster 
Thea!tre a really ternfymg affair) was perfecdy easy to follow 
and raised no difficulties. At Stratford in particular it was 
made dear that Osnc (though the character was cut down 
almost to nodung) was m the plot. 

Certam pomts depend more, I fimcy, upon the individual 
actors than upon the producer, though it is obvious that die 
actors have a better chance m a complete version of the play, 
as at the Westminster Theatre, than m an abbreviated version. 

It IS m Hamlet’s hands, for the most part, to make it dear 

or not to make it dear — ^that his antic disposition is put on, 
mdeed, and used for particular ends, but that Hamlet is also, 
up to a pomt, mad The actor, m effect, can express in per- 
formance all that your readers will find on pp. 91-93 of thig 
book. The Westminster Hamlet showed less “emotional 
instabihty’’ than the Stratford Hamlet (Mr Donald Wolfit), 
being altogether qmeter, but the mental state of his Hamlet 

was perhaps somewhat plamer to read The long dud between 

Hamlet and Claudius, again, is a matter, as it seemed to me. 
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for the actors; but the performances left me in no' doubt that 
the course of it can be exhibited clearly to an audience that 
has not been primed before the curtain goes up. 

Now for the two matters that have roused the most pubhc 
Interest. First, Hamlefs entrance in 2. 2. At Stratford 
Hamlet was able to enter up stage at “Within the centre”, 
and, on overheanng the King and Polomus, to pass out of 
sight behind the thrones and to appear again farther down 
stage at “We will try it”. The Westminster Theatre produc- 
tion was on a bare stage, so that Hamlet had nowhere to 
hide. But in both versions I found your idea convincing. It 
gave certainty and pomt to Hamlet's attack on Polomus, and 
prepared clearly for a dangerous mood that in the Nunnery 
Scene would not spare any slip that Ophdia might make. 
In fact. It seemed to give just the sort of “due to the inter- 
pretation” of subsequent scenes which AUardyce Nicoll 
looks for in his very shrewd English Association cnticism of 
What Happens in '^Hamkr.^ 

Of the Play Scene it is not possible to be so sure, because 
die issue is not so simple. At the Westminster Theatre 
Horatio was placed at the O.P, comer of the Players’ 
(shghdy raised) stage; Hamlet and Ophelia were Euther 
down stage on the same side; the King, the Queen and 
Polonius on the prompt side and rather hirther up stage than 
Hamlet. From his place at the apex of this tnangle Horatio 
could be plainly seen keeping his dose watdi on the King. 
At Stratford Horatio was on the same side as Hamlet, but a 
htde further down stage. 

The first essential is that the King, the Queen and Polomus 

i t 

* SuprOt pp. xi-xu. 
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should make it clear beyond doubt that during the Dumb 
Show they are talkmg about Hamlet, and diat it is Hamlet’s 
latest and most darmg eidubition of “idleness” which dis- 
tracts their attention &om a show in whidi they are not m 
any case much mterested, being only present in order to 
please (or to watch) Hamlet. At die Westminster Theatre 
(this, I suspect, was rather a matter of the actor than of the 
- producer) Polomus looked too much as if he were purposely 
blocking the King’s view of the Dumb Show. When it was 
over, he went to his place at die prompt-side comer of the 
Players’ stage, opposite Horatio’s. At Stratford, Hamlet 
was so upset by the Dumb Show diat m the course of it he 


sprang up, rushed across the stage and prevented die Kmg 
firom seemg the poisonmg by dirustmg the book of the play 
under his nose— a piece of business which certainly owes 
nodung to you. 


Bodi productions — ^the Stratford rather more forably than 
the WestminstCT Theatre — ^made it plam that Hamlet was 
surprised and infuriated at the Dumb Show. At the "West- 


minster Theatre, Horatio came down at “imehmg mallecho” 
to lay a restraimng hand on Hamlet’s shoulder, and Hamlet 


went a st^ or two up stage to meet him and spoke direcdy 
to him die hne* "The players cannot keep counsel, they’ll 
tell alL” At Stratford, Hai^et, before rushmg across to the 
King, showed his feelings very effectivdly by tu rning round 
towards Horatio (down stage) with a face of fiiry anrl 
dismay. In both performances my compamon anti I (both , 
of us, I must once more remade, knowing what to look for) 
found It perfeedy easy to watch Hamlet and Ophelia, 
Horano, and the King-Queen-Polomus group, while still 
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giving the Dumb Show all the attention that it needs. In 
•both productions lines which hitherto had had no precise 
meanmg sprang to life and dramatic purpose; and in both 
productions the kaleidoscopic hghts of the Dumb Show and 
Prologue busmess seemed to make the poison-mousetrap- 
murder-nq)hew dialogue blaze like li^tnu^. My own 
failure was to keep an eye on the courtiers. Mr MaicOwan 
'sat them on the floor with their backs to us, and &cing the 
Players* stage. Mr Iden Payne’s were grouped in the more 
usual manner on either side. Perhaps the newer grouping 
brings them more directly into die picture, and so does all 
that is reaUy necessary by reminding the spectator that diey, 
with thdr own notions and fedmgs, are part of diat mani- 
fold and complex whole. 

That, then, was my personal expenence: that there is 
nothing m your interpretation of the play which the stage 
cannot express, and whidi audiences of average intelligence 
cannot take m; and it leaves no word nor aa in the play 
without its defimte meaning and use in the story. 

Yours ever, 

HAROLD CHILD 


Septemher, 1937 



PREFA'CE TO THE FIRST EDITION 

On the appearance of this, the last of three stuches of Hamlet 
completed smce August i, 1933 , 1 desire to expiess pubhdy 
my very grateful thanks to the Trustees of'the Leverhuhne 
' Research Fdlowships and to die Delegacy of Kmg*s College, 
University of London, for the year’s hberty and peace which 
made that completion possible. 

'It would be tedious to catalogue here the innumerable 
- books on Hamlet to which I, like most other students of the 
play, stand indebted. Two, however, must be Tiampd .' I 
bdong to the generation which, havmg hved for thirty years 
with Dr Bradley’s Shakespearean Tragedy ^ find it difficult to 
look at Hamlet except through his eyes. It is the in 

.younger circles, I am told, to decry it; and it is, I suppose, 
inevitable that, widi our growmg appreciation of Shake- 
speare s crafi op. Its th^tiical side, Dr Bradley’s general 
attitude towards the plays should become a htde outmoded. 
I have myself made bold to criticise him here and there; for if 
one had nothmg new to say, why write upon Hamlet at all? 
But many of die new views have been caught fi»m cntical 
outposts which he first established; and the ffirther I went in 
my exploration, the more careful I was to scrutinise every 
due he had left bdnnd on his. Above all, I am per <aiq<led 
bn the side of character his patient insight has never before 
been equalled and is never likely to be surpassed. 

The other book, an edition of Hamlet (Houghton MtBm 
Company, 1929) with an elaborate commentary by Proftssor 
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J. Q. Adams of die Folger Shakespeare Library, Washington, 
came to my hands too late for me to make more than casual 
use of it. Very different in oudook from Dr Bradley, and 
sometimes voicing opinions from which I iSnd myself in 
almost violent disagreement, Profrssor Adams is eqmpped 
with the full panoply of modem Elizabethan scholarship, 
anticipates me at several points, and has undoubtedly given 
us the most original commentary on Hamlet of our time, 
which when it comes to be better known in England is likely 
to provoke much discussion. 

A few brief passages in the following book have already 
appeared in the Notes and Introduction to my edition of 
Hamlet (“The New Shakespeare**) and in the monograph 
entided The Manuscript of Shakespeare's Hamlet which 
preceded it. Quotations from and refrrences to Hamlet are 
taken from my edition. 

As its tide implies, this study is mainly concerned with 
matters of plot and dramatic techmque. It makes no 
pretence to furnish an aesthetic interpretation of the play 
as a whole, diough I hope it may do something to ^e 
the path of future interpreters, whether in the study or on 
the stage. 

I am mdebted to Mrs Mume for help vi^idi the prooE 
and the General Index. 


J.D.W. 


June, 193$ 
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THE ROAD TO ELSINORE 

— But what m &ith make you'firomWittenberg? 
— A. truant disposition, good my lord. 
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THE ROAD TO ELSINORE 
being an epistle dedicatory to 
WALTER WILSON GREG 


My dear Greg, 

You willnotagrec’widitliisbook; lamnot at all sure you 
■will like It; but it is yours, wbetber you like it or not. And I 
dedicate it to you, Tvitbout asking your permission, as a 
trifling retaliation ^r tbe spell you put upon me (without 
asking my permission) eighteen years ago, a spell which 
changed the whole tenor of my existence, and soil dominates 
it in part. You may have guessed something of this, but you 
cannot know it all; and as the story of how you forced your- 
self into my life will ei^lain to others the ongin and purpose 
of this book, you must bear with the telhng of it. 

'It begins some time in the November of 1917. The exacts 
date escapes me, but the occasion retains the sharp outlines 
,^and flresh colours of an mtensely fdt expenence. All un- 
conscious of impendii]g flite, I was at the time an inspector of 
the Board of Education stationed m Leeds, and one of those 
few fortunate but unhappy inen of military age whom a 
government department even m the fourth year of hostflides 
had not yet “released” for war service. My chieS, however, 
arranged for me to carry on, or attempt to carry on, two 
men’s jobs in educational administration, and permitted me 
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also, as a kind of salve for a sick conscience, to undertake 
inspection duty for die Ministry of Munidons. There were 
no week-ends in such a life, and no tune oS*, except that spent 
in getting from place to place by raiL Yet diere was htdc — ’ 
too litde— to occupy die mmd; for die problems I had to 
cope with were largely those of routme and reporting. I 
read, of course, in the train, except when it was too packed 
for one to turn over the leaves of a book; but 1 found it 
difficult to concentrate upon anythmg unconnected widi the 
War. And though Bndgcs*s Spirit of M<w», Hardy’s Dynasts 
and Tolstoy’s War and Peace, togedicr widi fitful and un- 
successful attempts to learn Russian, kept the imnd alive for 
weeks at a time, die hours of travel were mosdy occupied in 
readmg die newspapers and m pormg over those endless 
venmcular diagrams in Land and Water-^you will recall 
them no doubt only too well — ^by means of which Belloc 
deceived himself and us mto bcheving diat we were Allow- 
ing/ what was happenmg on the various fronts. In short, 
diough I did not know it, my spiritual condition was critical, 
not to say dax^erous, a condition m which a man becomes 
converted, fidls m love, or gives way to a mama for wild 
speculation. In a sense all diree destimes awaited me. 

After the usual week’s knockmg about Lancashire or die 
West Riding I reached home one Saturday evenmg to finH an 
urgent telephone message awaitmg me from Alan Barlow, s 
my chief at the Mmistry of Mumtions, instructmg me* to 
proceed by the first tram to Sunderland, where some trouble 
had arisen with local trade-umon officials. It was too late to 
catch the only remaining express of the day, but there was a 
slow tram m about an hour’s time, so I swallowed’ a meal. 
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ft 

chrust into my bag the corr^pondence that had silted up 
daring my absence, and set offbadk to the station, resigned 
to a long journey lasting until after midnight. Stopping 
trains, you 'wiU remember, had one advantage ,m those days; 
they were emptier than, quick ones: and I actually &und a 
compartment to myself. With &ur hours in front or me and 
room to spread my papers I ought no doubt to have written 
official minutes. But I was tired, and turned instead to look 
through my private letters. 

Among them was a square envelope contaimng the latest 
issue of The Modem Language Review^ that for October 1917. 
You were one of the Advisory Board which ffiunded that 
excellent periodical. But other readers may be unhappily 
ignorant of it. I had, therefore, better quote its sub-tide, ** A 
quarterly journal devoted to the stody^of medieval and 
modem literature and philology”, which should be enough 
to eiqplain its scope; and I may add diat at this time it was the 
only learned review in England to deal with English language 
and literature, and that this department of it was then under 
the able editorship of Moore Smith of Sheffield University. 
A sober kind of publication to fill a man with a sort of 
insanity £01 many weeks ! But this was no ordinary number, 
for it opened with an arade by you that might have thrown 
any nund offiits balance, an ardde ominously entided “Ham- 
let’s Hdludnadon”, in which you launched an attack upon 
' the ‘ orthodox interpretation of the plaj^^^^hat for sheer 
audadty, dose-knit reasoning and spedous par alogism must 
be unique in the history of Shakespearian cntidsm. . 

■VSffiether you actually believed in your 'own theory I have 
never been able to discover. B*if i*- wac ^tref>rate sport; and 
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you certainly put a brazen face upon it. Evidently wbat 
started you oS was a remarkable point in connection with 
tbe dumb>sbow m the play scene, which earher critics seem 
to have almost completely ignored. How comes' it, you 
asked, that Claudius, who brii^ the Gonzago play < to a 
sudden end “upon the talk of the poisoning’*, sits totally 
unmoved through the same scene when enacted in dumb- 
show a few minutes earlier? And you went on to point out 
duit if the King’s msensibihty to the dumb-show is strange, 
there are circumstances scarcely less strange about die actors’ ^ 
play Itself. Hamlet’s adaptation extends to die insertion of 
“a speech of some dozen or sixteen lines”. How was it that 
the players had m their repertory a drama which was in effec t 
“a minutely apphcable representation of the affairs of the 
Danish court and of the alleged murder of the late kmg”? 
To assume that they had such a play was, surely, to make 
“impossible demands upon the creduhty of the audience”. 
The condusions which you drew &om these anomalies were 
startling and at first blush overwhehnmg. Forgive me if I 
briefly su mmar ise them fijr the sake of others: 

(1) The King does not blench at the dumb-show for the 
simple reason that he does not recognise his own rrimt* either 

m that or in the Gonzago play itself, which is a mere verbal 
repeation of it. 

(2) The mfiirmation which die Ghost gives to Hamlet is, 
therefore, an incorrect version of what took pl ace . 

(3) Consequendy die Ghost’s speech must be mteepreted 
as nothing but a %ment of Hamlet’s overwrought brain. 

(4) And finally, the essential feature of the story (the 
poisoning throu^ the ears of the vicom) could only have 
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taken root in Hamlet’s mind through a subconscious memory 
of the very play which he afterwards employed “to c^tch 
the conscience of the king”. 

This bald summary does serious wrong to your brilliant 
exposition. A dozen “buts” nse at once to the bps. You had 
foreseen them all, or nearly all, and had a reply to each, 
always suggestive and generally on the face of it convincing. 
Why had Shakespeare, dehberately it seems, deceived us m 
this way for three centuries? You declared that Shakespeare 
IS not hkely to have himself beheved m ghosts, that the 
Ghost in Hamlet is the only spedmen in the plays for whose 
objective reahty there is even plausible evidence, and that in 
this case Shakespeare allowed for a double interpretation — 
the groundlings should have the ghost they had paid for, 
while the “judiaous”, who sat on the stage or in the “lords’ ^ 
room”, should have the subtle additional entertainment of 
knowing that foe Ghost was really a hallucination. Oragam, 
why did Claudius break up the gathering m the play scene, 
if not because his conscience had been caught? You came 
forward with a highly interesting ei^osmon of the whole 
' scene, worked out m great detail, to show that it was Ham- 
let’s insufoable conduct and not the play at all which left ' ^ 
the TCing so “marvellous distempered”, and could point to 
the attitude of the whole court after the scene is over as 
evidence of this. Once more, if Hamlet was under the spell 
of his own imagination durmg his mterview widi the Ghost, 
what of its previous appearances, what of Marcellus, Bar- 
nardo and Horatio the doughty sceptic? You attempted to 
discredit the Ghost by puttmg all the persons who saw it 
through a sort of cross-exammation, with the object of 
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proving dieir creduKty or unreliability. This was, I think, 
die weakest part of your case. Yet even here Hamlet’s 
own indisputable and recumng doubts about the Ghost, 

" doubts wluch have been strangdy minimised by the critics 
and of which even you might have made more dian 
you did, furnished what seemed strong corroboradve 
evidence. 

I must have read the article half a dozen times before 
readung Sunderland, and from the first reahsed that I had 
been bom to answer it. What the answer should be was &r 
less dear. At diat tune I knew no more about Hamlet than 
die average reader. But your theory raged “like the hectic 
in my blood”, and my first amaety 'was lest some one should 
shp m and cross swords before I could have at you. I forgot 
Land and Water, the Ministry of Miumnons, the War itsdf. 
All Europe and Amenca would, I fdt, shordy be reading the 
October number of The Modern Language Review, and I must 
stake out a daim without dday. Accordmgly, on my way 
to die hotd, I dropped mto a pillar-box a postcard to the 
editor bearmg the following words : 

Gr^*s amde devilish ingenious, but damnably wrong. Will 
you accept a rejoinder? 

You will see fi:om this that I was in a state of some consider- 
able exatement. 

In due course a fevourable reply came firom Skpffi d d , But 
long before that I was at work. I wrote m trains, on draughty' 
railway stations, at the back of class— rooms, and m the august 
but sordid local offices of die Ministry of Mumtions. I could 
not stop writing, and I wrote m a ferment, which I look back 
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upon as a liiglily pleasurable es^ericnce. Official dudes were 
not 1 hop'e neglected; but at last I bad something to occupy 
the mind, a pastime the train, an escape from the 
overwhehmng war-dme issues in which I had no partner- 
ship and which I could do nothmg either to solve or to 
alleviate. 

Moreover, I soon discovered that to reply to you was 
only the beginning of things. Your ardde raised problems 
which had never before been fficed by ciidcs of Hamlet, and 
these in turn led on to other problems of which you seemed 
unconscious. My attempt to demonstrate that your theories 
would not hold water was published in 'The Modem Language 
Review for April 1918.^ But when I began to frame theories 
of my own to account for the apparent inconsistencies which 
you were the first writer to lay bare, I found mysdf pursuing ' 
such strange and uneispected paths that it was impossible to 
ei^lore them fully in that rgomder. I followed it up there- 
fore, with fi)ur arddes printed in The Athenaeum, during the 
summer and autumn of the same year, under the general dde 
of “The Play-scene in Haw/cf restored”, portions of which 
expanded, pruned and rewritten have been incorporated in 
the present book.* This elaborate essay did not, however, 
touch upon the Ghost itsdf or Hamlet’s doubts concerning it; 
and I began to take a course of readmg in Elizabethan spiri- 
tualism m the hope of finding new light in that quarter. The 
results were set forth m a paper read before the Shakespeare 

Assodadon, I think m 1919, and published some ten years 

‘ To this you replied in October 1919, but before readmg the Athe~ 
mam artides 

* ,I am indebted to the editor of The New Statesman and Nation for his 
kind penxussion to make use of these artides. 
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later, with a few alterations and additions, as an introduction 
to a reprint of one of the best known- ghost-books of the 
period, Ludwig Lavatet*s Of Ghostes and Spirites walking hy 
Nyght (1572), editedby Miss Yardley and myself for the same 
association Of tbis paper also I shall make use ii^ die foUow- 
mg pages * Yet the further I went m my mvcstigations, the 
more Ae country seemed to open out. I became aware that 
die problems of the dumb-show and of the Ghost were byno 
mpanc the Only puzdes m Hamlet, there were dozens of 
others. Andicameto see that the sdentific thing to do waste 
attack all the problems at one and the same time, seeing that 
the solutions must hang togedicr, if Hamlet was an artistic 
umty at all. I was already gathering materials tiir this com- 
prehensive attack in 1919, when the whole enterprise had to 
be laid aside, and eventually postponed for an mdetimte 
penod, in de&rence to more urgent claims upon my scanty 
leisure. For in June of diat year I was asked by the Syndics of 
the Gambndge Umversity Press to undertake an edition of 
the complete works of Shakespeare m collaboration with Sir 
■ Arthur Quffler-Couch. 

, This dgression— for so I envisaged it at &:st, htde thinking 
how fcr afield it would take me*— was dehberately accepted 
as an aid to the eluadation o£ Hamlet. Here was an opportu- 
mty of learning somedimg about Shakespeare; and the more 
I could learn tiie better equipped I xmght hope to be for 
tackling Hamlet when the tune came. On the other hand. 


* I owe dia nks likewise to die Council of die Shakespeare A-wnnaimp 
fiir permission to avail myself of dus 

* The miscalculation was not as insane as it might now appear, wno* 
the or^mal proposals of die Syndics contemplated the appearance of six 
or seven volumes a yearl 
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the new undertaking was itself a development from previous 
' work upoil Hamlet, Side by side with the dramatic studies 
just referred to, I had been carrymg on mvesdgadons into the' 
text of the play; for it soon became obvious that the textual 
criticism of Hamlet was as unsadshictory as the aesthedc, and 
that until the textual foundadons were properly laid, there 
could be no security £oi dramatic interpretation. Here too 
I was fevoured by fortiine. For just as your ardde on “Ham- 
let’s Halludnadon** set my feet on the road to Elsinore, so 
epoch-makmg books by A. W. Pollard, Edward Maunde 
Thompson and Percy Simpson on the bibliography, hand- 
writing and punctuadon of Shakespearian texts had appeared 
ri iiring the years immediately preceding the pubhcadon of 
that ardde; while you yourself began at once to check and 
supplement those bibliographical Endmgs by critidsms and 
stuies of your own. Thus I found new instruments of the 
utmost value to my hand when I began to work at the text of 
Shakespeare. I tried them fifet upon the “bad” quarto of 
Hamlet which some pirate procured for die printer m 1603, 
and A. W. Pollard after cridcising and hdping to rewrite my 
efforts in draft accepted a couple of arddes, now long out of 
date, for The Library m 1918. This in turn, you may re- 
member, led to a joint attack by Pollard and myself upon the 
problem of pirated Shakespearian quartos in general, and 
1919 we pubhshed a senes of short arddes m the 
Literary Supplement of The Times, I am proud to think that 
these artides, once more m turn, prompted you to undertake 
a fer more sohd and exhausdve enquiry into the nature of 
bad quartos m Altazar and Orlando, 1923. It was they too 
whiti happened to catch the eye of A. R. Waller of the 
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Cambridge UnivMsity Press, tbaion the lookout for a textual 
editor for the projected edition of Shakespeare. 

Since, die summer of 1919 what Waller dubbed “The 
New Shakespeare” has occupied most week-ends and almost 
every odier moment that could be spared from a busy pro- 
fesginnal 'hfe dcvotcd to kbouTS remote from Shakespeare. 
Anii as the magmtude of this parergon? ^ Jighdy undertaken, 
revealed itsrif and it became dear that not more than two 
plays could be produced even m the best of years, I ofren 
wondered whether the present book, begun m 1917* would 
ever get finished. Let me gratefully acknowledge m passing 
thatyou were yourself unconsaouslyandmostwholesomdy, 
the chief cause of die delay ; not oidy through the new frets 
and pertinent considerations which books and artides of 
yours kept bringing to my nodee almost, as it seemed, every 
month, but also through your generosity m readmg the 
' proofr of my edition from its mception and in constandy 
checkmg my theones and forcing me to develop them by 
your pregnant observations. Those “notes on die copy”, for 
eimmple, of whose length and speculative diaracter some 
readers complain, would never have readied dieir present 
proportions but for the stimulus of your endasm. And as 
you, pubhdy and from the presidential diair of the Bibho- 


graphical Soaety itself, have likened my imagmative flights' 
to the careermgs of a not too captive balloon in a high wmd,* 
I may be allowed to remind you that, if the ballons dessai and 
the gas they contam were of my manufreture, you were 
yourself largdy responsible for the wmd. 

So the digression threatened to last for the rest of my life 


* “ThePtcscatPpsitioiiofBibhograpliy’* [The Library, ja, 253), 
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But I refused to despair, and kept my liand in with inter- 
mittent work upon the text of Hamlet, as occasion offered; 
publishing an essay on “Misprints and Spellmgs in die Second 
Quarto”;n 1924, and editii]^ the text of Ae same “good” 
quarto for an Edition de luxe of Hamlet printed by Count 
Harry Kessler at.lhe Cranach Press in 1930. And then fortune, 
which had beffiended me from the first, suddenly crowned 
her favours with a double bounty which made it possible for 
me to realise my dreams. A^ Sandars Reader in'Bibhography 
in the Umversity of Cambndge for 1932, 1 had an oppor- 
tumty for the first time of getting to serious grips with the 
textual problems o£ Hamlet, and as a Leverhulme Fellow fiir 
1933-4 I found myself, almost unbehevably, at hberty to 
givemyself up to Shakespeare withoutmterruption for twelve 
consecutive months. I could finish my book, and finish it in 
the way I now knew i^ought to be finished, namely as the 
third volume in a Hamlet tnlogy. 

I reach Blsiiiore, then, more dian seventeen years after my 
agitated journey to Sunderland. But I have been traveilmg, 
mosdy m company with you and A. W. Pollard, all the 
time, and had I arrived earher 1 might have missed much 
through ignorance of the Shakespearian language and through 
eyes unsharpened for “necessary points” by visits to other 
Shakespearian capitals. Furthermore, my eitpenence as a 
general editor has taught me two dungs, obvious enough, 
^ough hardly ever regarded by Shakespearian cntics: that 
it is idle to embark upon dramatic interpretation of a play 
iinfil one is sure what the characters are falking about, and 
' that it is equally idle to attempt to explain the dialogue until 
one IS sure what Shakespeare mtended to write. In other 
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words, before I could write this book I had to qualify myself 
by setdmg the text of Hamlet and by wrcsthng widi the 
meaning of every word and sentence. That meant editmg it. 
But Hamlet is no ordinary play and can be edited m no ordi- 
nary £ishion. To tadde the textual problems alone has re- 
quired two volumes, while text and commentary have 
occupied space equal to almost twice that of an average play 
in “The New Shakespeare**. Thanks to the Lcverhulme 
Trustees these two prehminary stupes have, however, been 
accomphdied and are now in the hands of the pubhe. It is 
posdble to read what follows without reference to them, but 
it would have been quite impossible to write it. Indeed, it is 
a significant fiict dbat, apart firom Dr Johnson and Bdward 
Dowden, none of the great Shakespearian critics have been 
edimrs. This has not greatly mattered in plays the purport of 
which IS dear and undisputed, as it is widi most. But in 
Hamlet^ where all is in doubt, editor, commentator and 
dramatic critic must go to work as a committee of one. 
Dowden, indeed, came near to bringmg it oflf; he mi glif have 
done, had he been young enough to be fediered by Pollard 
and brothered by you. 

It is certain, at any rate, that, ever since Colendge first 
caught sight of his own fece m the mirror that Shakespeare 
hdd up to nature, critics of Hamlet have gone astray largdy 
through neglecting to concentrate upon the words of the 
tact and the details of the action which ate the first concern 
of an editor; and never more so than in our day. For a 
hundred and fifiy years of cntidsm spent m constructmg 
a senes of metaphysical, psychological and (in the fiilnpc^ 
of time) psycho-ax^ytical systems out of the imaginaiy 
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in^edients of Hamlefs soul, a violent reaction Has very 
naturally set in. You and I had hardly finished our passage of 
arms over the meaning of the dumb-showand the objectivity 
of the Ghost, when a firesh group of critics entered the lists. 
For some reason or other, the War acted as a stimulus to the 
study of Hamlet. J. M. Robertson’s The Problem of Hamlet^ 
£. £. Stoll’s Hamletj an historical and comparative Study and 
L.L. Schuddng’s Die Charahter-prohleme bei Shakespeare dHap- 
peared in 1919 a twelve-month or more after your article 
m The Modern Language Review, while they in their turn 
provoked the notable essay on Hamlet and his problems” 
by T. S. £liot.^ 

As you know, the main conclusion of these wntep^ was 
that the play, full of gorgeous poetry and profound flashes 
of insight, is dramatically a thing of flireds and patches, that 
Shakespeare was, as usual, adapting an old play for his com- 
pany, in the way of busmess, that the crudity of the original 
plot and characters made it impossible for him ‘to carry 
through his revision without leaving loose ends and incon- 
sistenaes in many places, and that id particular the mystery 
of Hamlet’s character may be simply eisplained as a failure 
to fuse completely the old material with the new.* This was 
a very diflerent standpoint firom that of the older, psycho- 
logical, school; and yet it seems to me objectionable fiir 
exacdy'the same reason, viz. that it puts the cart before the 
horse. The, “historical” cntics have done good service by 

* Kicfe below. Appendix D. 

a "The ultimate &cc is dbat Shakespeare ow/d not make a psycho- 
logically or otherwise consistent play out of a plot which letamed a strictly 
barbaric action while the hero was transmrmed mto a supersubde 
Blizabethan*’ ^bertson, p. 74). 
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incicfitig that Hamlet is full of obscurities which have never 
been rightly ei^lained; but when they go on to explain 
f-Tiptn as “relics of an old play” or as due to the stubbornness 
of Shakespeare’s material, without stopping to enquire 
whether what seems obscure may not conceal some “neces- 
sary pomt of the play” which they have &iled to grasp, they 
sin against a primary canon of cnadsm. For I hope yoil 
^ee that, m studymg a Shakespeanan drama, we must first 
or do OUT best to understand, exactly what 
Shakespeare’s dramatic purposes are, before we even begin 
to explore how the play came to be constructed. The histori- 
cal cntics have troubled to wresde widi the text even less 
than the psychological cntics. 

In the following enquiry I shall take a different road firom 
dieirs, the road you first showed me. I shall dare to assume 
diat S]^espeare knew his own busmess as a dramatist better 
dian his cntics of either schooL I shall draw attention to a 
large number of diEEculties, of which many have hitherto 
passed unnoticed and most have never been explained, and 
I shall seek a dramatic reason £br them alL Some will refuse 
to yield to aesthetic treatment, and will accordmgly have to 
be rdkgated to die sphere of textual criticism. But such 
problems, it will be found, thou^ mteresting fi:om the 
historical pomt of view, are neither numerous nor important; 
aesthetically they are negligible, smce, though they may 
pediaps puzsde the student examining the play under a 
microscope in his study, they disappear enurdy from view ' 
when the play is acted on the smge* m other words they can- 
not be kbdled as dramatic defects. But the difRn d tie s I gliall 
be mainly concerned with are dramatic problems, which 
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I have aiisen tlirough fergetfulness of Shakespeare’s purposes; 
forgetfulness due to textual corruption, to our ignorance of 
Elizabethan stage-e&cts, to the break in the theatrical tradi- ' 
don at the Puritan Revolution, and above all to the change 
in social customs' and in the ordinary man’s assumjpdons 
about the tiniverse and politics which three centuries have 
brought with them. In bne£ I shall try to show that parts of 
the plot have felkn mto disuse through “bestial obhvion’’. 
Fortunately, tiiere is nothing, I think, lost beyond recovery, 
nothing that care cannot restore to its pristine beauty and its 
original function. 

The foregoing remarks, as your keen eye willhave detected, 
carry with them a second prmdple less acceptable to you 
perhaps than the first. Shakespeare was a dramatic genius for 
all who very well knew what he was about, but his 
tnitifl was of a particular period. Hamlet and the audience 
^r which it was written belong to the begimung of the 
seventeenth century, and to a given moment of its author’s 
development; and these considerations must be allowed due 
weight. The Macy, for example, which, I contend, vitiates 
your own interpretation o£ Hamlet, for all its ingenuity and 
logicalcoherence, isthe taat postulate that Shakespeare could 
t no more believe m ghosts than a dramatist of the twentieth 
century, that his umverse and the universe of the judicious 
spectators whom he speaally had in mind was that of a 
vSodem sceptic, ofeven such a man as yourself.* Hoodwinked 
by this anachronism, your eyes were bhnd to the bearing of 
spiritualism upon Hamlet’s doubts, and so,_I 
you missed the key to the problem. You attnbuted 
not too much intelligence but too much saentific modernity 
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to the onginal audioice. Members of the historical sdiool go 
to the odier e^eme. They are fond of referring to the 

Ehzabedians as barbarous and to their drama as crude. In 

\ 

manners and morals Shakespeare’s patrons were doubtless 
unavilised by our standards, while I do not need to tell die 
General Editor of the Malone Sodety that there were very 
many crude plays m that age, though not more I ^cy than 
in ours; certainly not more if we include, as we should m 
sudi a comparison, the cmema. But ^ere is no necessary 
connection between morals and art; and so far horn English- 
men m the seventeenth century bemg less sensitive to drama- 
tic influences than we are, everything seems to show that 
' they were flu: more so. What chance, for instance, would an 
unknown poet-dramatist stand, arriving m our London widi 
plays as lovely and subde as Romeo and Juhet and Lovds 
Labour's Lostl The recent &te of Sean O’Casey’s Within the 
Gates suggests an answer. Or agam, how is it that the most 
distinguished cndcs of die last century and a half have over- 
looked, as I shall show, dungs m Hamlet which must have 
been perfeedy obvious to a mere groundlmg m the Globe 
thratre? 

I' ' 

Not that Shakespeare wrote Hamlet for the groundlmgs, as 
you n^dy insist, and as is dear enough j&om that illumi- 
natmg discussion at the opemng of the play scene m which 
Hamlet speaks scornfully of "the unskilful” and appeals 
'^^y to the “censure” of "the judiaous’*, which must 
“o’erweighawhole theatre of others”. Idonotdaim, then, 
that Shakespeare intended the more delicate portions of his 
detail to be obvious to the entire audience. Those on the 
floor of the house had enou^ and to spare of the food they 

DWH ' 
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came £ot, and tlieir menu is wdO[ summed up by Honest, 
Horatio in His tale 


Of carnal, bloody, and unnatural acts. 

Of accidental judgements, casual slaughters. 

Of deaths put on by cunning and &rced cause. 

Hamlet is the greatest of popular dramas, and Has Held the 
stage for three centuries just beckuse of that. Yet it is also full 
of “necessary points” for which “barren spectators” Had no 
use but which its creator was most anxious that clowning 
and overactmg should not be permitted to obscure for the^' 
judicious. There is, for instance, Hainlct*s quibbling, much of 
it, with double or triple point, beyond the comprehension 
of even the nimblest-witted among the groundhngs.^ Its 
existence proves that Shakespeare could count upon a section 
of the audience at the Globe, nobles, inns-ofcourt men and 
the like, capable in swiftness of appreheimon and sustained 
attention of almost any subdety he cared to put them to, and 
moreover armed like Hamlet himself with dieir “tables” to 
set down matters which they could not at once understand 
or wished especially to remember. Ihe qmbbles did not 
worry the prentice-boys, because they, like many modem 
editors, took them as the nonsensical utterances of a madman; 
but the longer the judiaous pondered them the more they 
found, though it is doubtful whether anyone even in Shake- 
speare’s day ever got to the bottom of evetythmf Hairdet 


' ’ Introduction to my edidonofHamk^jpp. 2 dH 3 dm, and notes on 

i.a.65 A litde more than km” etc.), 1.267^* toomudimthe'soa’”), 
2 2.383 know a hawk fiom a handsaw ’), 3.2 9a (“I eat the air 
promise-aammcd" etc), 32.127 ^ 

i 2 rbv these pickers and stealers ), 4 2 26 { The body is with the 
eJc 2 r > • Of noitog”), «c. 
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says. And so too 'with other matters and with the play as a 

'vdiole. Hamlet is a dramatic essay m mystery; that is to say 

it is so constructedldanhe mdre it is eitammed the more 

dE^eumlEiscover. The character of the Prmce is, of course, 
^ •• 

me central mystery: Shakespeare expressly dared his cntics 
&om the first to **pluck out the heart of** that. But there are 
points, many points, in the plot also to which the majority 
of even the original audience probably gave htde heed or 
which they outirely passed ov^. The main oudme is dear 
enough and sufSced both for them and for their successors 
down to our own day. But witbm this framework, bmdmg 
it together and filling it out with ddightfiil dramatic fihgree, 
lies a whole network of finer effects, which it is the purpose 
of this book to recover. 

The process of recovery has been a tbrilling adventure 
from which I have derived keen pleasure for many years; 
and I have endeavoured to set out the results m such a way 
that readers may share to some degree the exatement of the 
(hase. For a diase it has been; and as one doe led on to 
another, the scent grew stronger and the huntsman more 
confident that he was on the nght trail, until m die end he 
had run to earth— Shakespeare’s own Hamlet, as he beheves 
^ It to be ! To die sleuth important dues are often provided by 
the most trivial or ins^mficant details. And so it was here. 
I started off with the due you gave me, a htde puzzle about 
a pomt of the play so apparendy neghgible that it is usually 
omitted m modem performances: the dumb-show in the 
play scene. You taught me diat there was something odd 
about this dumb-show, something that needed explanation, 
and an explanation moreover which could not possibly have 

z-a 
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anything to do with the character of the Prince of Denmark ! 
I began asking my own questions about it, and these questions 
soon begot odier questions concerning obscurities in the 
dialogue connected with it. The upshot of all this was my 
first, and in some ways my most ddightfid, find, a comics 
under-plot in the play scene with the Krst Player as die hero, ' 
or villain, of the piece. 

Encouraged by this success, I took to scrutinising the play 
scene still more closely, and was not long in discovering that 
it teemed with problems which could only be solved on the 
hypothesis that we had lost important lines of the plot run- 
ning back into the second act. Gathering the dues together, 

I found that th^ threw light on each other and upon the 
play as a whole; and conduded this second stage 'of my 
investigation by realismg that theories about Hamlet did not 

I begin with Goethe and Coleridge,' but with Claudius and 
Polonius. I nest turned to your old fiiend the Ghost, and 
attadred the group of problems bdonging to it after making 
a preliminary study of sisteentii-century demonology, with 
results which appeared to me no less surpnsmg and ddight- 
fbl. Finally, there were the diffigd^ j:oncerning_Hamlet 
hims^.which fdl into tWQ classes: those arismg from his 
rda^tions with Ophelia, and those sutroundmg the mystery 
of his character. From die outset, I dedded that the latter 
must be left until all die rest had been deared up. But 
Ophelia set a puzde which long baffled “me. Indeed, it was 
only about two years ago, when I began to go over the play 
word by word and make editorial notes upon it, that the key 
to my hands and I perceived the root of the trouble was 
nodiing abstruse or deeply psychological but a simple case of 
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textual corruption; and, once diat was solved, I waS not long 
m penetrating what I beheve to he the secret of Hiunlefs 
character, with the help of a passage from, The Testament oj 
Beauty, 

All seemed in train for completion and publication, when > 
suddenly fortune presented me with new diversions. First I 
found myself confironted by a j&esh antagonist, in his way 
more formidable than yourself. GranviUe-Barker was an- 
nounced to be also writing a book on Hamlett a **pre&ce*’ 
which, as prefaces to Hamlet will, had developed mto a 
whole volume. We began exchanging notes, and during the 
twelve-month 193 3-4 hardly a we^ went by without a letter 
passmg between Paris and Purley. He has, with his usual 
generosity, read through the ensuing pages in draft, garnishing 
the typescript with numerous pencil-comments, with which 
I most one day rejoice your private eye. They grow thickest 
and most nbald, you will be pleased to (hscover, in the 
chapter on the play scene. IhdeecC we have fought backwards 
and forwards over almost every hne of that scene as violently 
as ever Hamlet and Laertes passed at foils. The bout was 
played to the sound not of drums and trumpets but of 
lai^ter, and though die swords were unbated and quarter 
was neither asked nor given, there was nothmg “mcensed”, 
soil less “venomed”, about our “pomts”. Andnow, having 
finished my own book, I count the days till I may have t he 
privilege of seeing his. Not that I look for any continuance 
of our dud, for there is no grotmd of rivalry between us, 
dis^ee as we may. All I, a journeyman editor, hope to 
accomplish is die dnddadon of some hitherto tmconsidered 
dements m the plot of Hamleti while he, dramatist and rnon 

I 
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of the theatre, will give us die masterly interpretation of the 
poetic drama as a whole whidi his* earlier pre&ces have 
taught us to es|)ect; diough he is good enough to write and , 
commands me here to set down that “he has. been en- 
couraged — even, despite our differences, helped— hy this and 
my other diree volumes to venture upon a closer analysis of 
the play’s action than he has applied to my play yet, a more 
elaborate ‘discovery* of its craft and art”. , 

Others, submittmg to a beggar’s importunity, have also 
read my typescript, and you can guess how much I have 
learnt ftom criticisms and suggestions by A. W. Pollard and 
Harold Child. But the final stroke of fortune came as a 
chance sequel to a lecture ^ddivered last November before the 
Cambridge University English Club, in which I tried out the 
argument of Chapter vr. My kmd hosts for the evening were 
old fiiends, Staidey Bennett and his wife, Joan Bennett, 
whose rligrmiTig and helpful study of Four Metaphysical Poets 
you like the rest of us have been reading. And when I 
tell you that George Rylands of King’s, producer of the 
notable Marlowe Society Hamlet of 1932, was also of the 
company, you will not be surprised to hear that after the 
lecture discussion went on for into the night. In the end, 
there was nofoing for it but a second visit. Accordingly, a 
copy of the peripa^c typescript having found its way to 
Cambridge and passed ftom hand to hand, another sympo- 
sium was celebrated at the Bennetts* house, during which all 
sorts of matters were raised and thrashed out m talk. I got 
much disdphne and encouragement out of those hours, 
which rounded off the happy enterprise of seventeen years in 
the gayest possible manner. The play scene, as ever, was the 
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centre of interest. Granville-Barker, Pollard, die Bennetts 
and Rylands have all launched then various attacks upon that 
of my position. And though I have not yielded ah 
mch of vital ground, I was compelled to reshape certam 
paragraphs m a vray which vnll, I hope, make the chapter 
acc^table to four at least of them. Moreover, I now feel I 
know the worst that can be brought against it— until I hear 
you speak! 

Such in outhne is the abstract and bnef dhromde of the 
adventures of a truant disposition, since I emerged marvel- 
lous' distempered in mind firom a North-«astem railway 
carriage on the Sunderland platform sometim^ after mid- 
ni^t in the month of November 1917. It would be neither 
convenient nor appropriate to arrange the book in the order 
in which its contents came to me. Nevertheless, I hope, as 
I have said, that the fun of the t^g has not/ altogether 
evaporated. And ifthe reader would catch somediing of the 
initial — and final— exatement, let him plunge straight mto 
Chapter v and begm askmg himself die question with which 
you first sent me mad. Did Clauchus see the dumb-show? 
and if not, why not? It is just bec:ause I rhink the posmg of 
that problem a tuming-pomt in the history of Shakespearian 
criticism that I have wntten this book. And whether I have 
fiiund the right answer or not, the search h{><j afforded me 
untold entertainment and refirediment of spirit for which I 
am and shall ever remam 

Yours gratefully, 

JOHN DOVER WILSON 
$ 
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The time is out of jom^ O cuis^d spite. 
That ever I was bom to set it nght ' 
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THE TRAGIC BURDEN 

The state of Denmark 

The first act of Hamlet unfolds the situation in which the 
Prince of Denmark finds himself at the beginning of his 
azid the nature of the task which that situation laysj 
upon him. But the d rama of which he is the hero was 
\roten by an Elizab ed^ for ,E l mbetbans . If therefore we 
of the twentietfcmtury desire to enter fidly into that situa- 
tion we must ask ourselves how it would present itself to 
English minds at the end of the sixdsenth. Further, in our 
endeavour to see the play in its contemporary perspective, 
we must be careful not to overlook those tadt understandings 
between Shakespeare and his audience which, just because 
they were tadt, because that is to say they were part of the 
atmo^here of the time, are most likely to escape us. By 
jremembenng that Shakespeare was “of an age”, we shall not 
d immish his Stature. On the contrary, we shall discover diat 
the light of contemporary thought and opinion reveals much 
unsuspected by traditional criudsm. A hundred years hence, 
when mankind emerging from the communistic or cor- 
porative era that seems to lie immediately before us finds 
itself headmg for some at present unimaginable sodal struo 
ture, readers or spectators of Edwardian plays hke Major 
Barhara^mA. The Voysey Inheritance will unconsaously miss 
a great deal through inabihty to understand, or even to 
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lealise their £iiliire to tuiderstand, the economic &cts which 
Bernard Shaw and Granvillo-Barker assumed but never 
spoke of because they knew their audience would assume 
them likewise. We are in much the same position as regards 
the political imphcations of Hamlet. 

What kmd of constitudon and state, for example, would a 
si2!teenih-c^tury dramatist and his pubhc imagine, as an 
appropriate setting &r this Danish tragedy? The events of 
he story tak^ place at a court; the pnnapal characters are 
members of a royal house; we are told of N orwegian and 
Polack wars: t he presence of young Fortmbras is j^t long* 
before he actually makes his appearance; diere is a g oing an^ 
conui^ of ambassadors; at one poihit a popular insurrection 
threatens to break out; and the kst problem that agit ates the 
mind of the dying Hamlet is the q uestio n of the succession 
to^foejhgo^.^ Shakespeare has etched dSiT’SaS^round in 
strokes mastery but few, for he would not detract jfeom the 
mam Human mterest. What was his model? With what 
thoughts did the spectators for whom he wrote piece out the 
hmts he gave them? These are fer more pertment questions 
than whether Hamlet was oghteen or thirty years of age, 
over which the commentators have wrangled. For while the 
problem of Hamlet’s age is probably a textual one, and m 
any event possesses no theatrical unportance, smee Hamlet is 
the age his impersonator makes him, that of the consutunon 

, of the state of Denmark is vital to our conception of the 
drama as a whole. 
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di^ga aie o/^ make-b e lieye may be kept alive by a splash of 
local colour here'^nJ’SiS'e, but the characters, dieir habits, 
'Qieir otidook, and even generally their costumes'are “mere 
English”: 

My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind : 

So dewed, so sanded; and their heads are hung 
With ears dbat sweep away the morning dew— 
Crook-kneed, and dewlapped like Thessalian bulls; 
Slow in pursuit; 'but matched in mouth like bdUs, 

Each under each. ‘A cry more tuneable 
Was never hollaed to, nor (heered widi horn. 

In Crete, in Sparta, nor in Thessaly. 

Here the Gredan colour is laid on thick, yet can we doubt 
that the hounds are English and not Spartan, or that the 
figure who uttered the lines on Shakespeare’s stage was 
conceived as an Elizabethan nobleman and may even have 
worn breeches and long boots appropriate to the chase ? Why 
should Hamlet be an exception to all this ? The re^rences to 
“ambitious Norway” or “dbe sledded Pohcks on the ice ” do 
not deceive us. S hakespea re no doubt took what he fitnded 
from the old play over which he worked, and glanced now 
and agatti into Saxo or Belleforest; but to m ake him out a 
<^ep_stud^ of D^sh histo ry and custo ms is absurd. Haih-' 
Uet is an Pn glish prince, the court of Elsmore is moddled ' 
Vipon the 'Rnglish court, and the Danish constitution that of 
Weland under the Virgin Queen. 

’’Kke'ff second scdier J^y ioilowing the stage-directions 
of the First Folio text editors have overlooked the feet that it 
is to represent a meetmg of the Privy Council. 

Enter Claudius, King of Dettmarke, Gertrud the Queene, 
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CottncillorSj Polonius, and his Sonne Laertes, Hamlet, Cum AJijs 
IS the opening direction according to the Second Qii^Oj 
which IS .a^ost,c 5 tainly printed, direct from Shakespeare s 
autograph manuscript.* Here the presence of councillors is 
unquestionable. Moreover, the business which is transacted 
statnps the character of the assembly. Questions of foreign 
pohcy are discussed; ambassadors are given their commission; 
Haiiilet IS solemnly announced as next m order of succession* 
all diijj could only be done by **^ ^e ^ Council . The 

tone, too, of Claudius’s speei is^t 61 a monarch adless- 
ing his advisers, not of one at a court gala. In particular the 
hues 

nor have we herein barred 
Your better wisdoms, which have fredy gone ' 

With tins afl&ir along — for all, our thanks, 

are a gracehil rccogmtion that he owes his crown to the 
support of the Council; while later ones — 

Now for ourself and for this tune of meetmg. 

Thus much the busmess is, — 

speak the very language of a chairman of committee. 
Chnsrian IV, tile reigning Kmg of Denmark in Shakespeare* s 
day, no doubt hdd counal meetmgs; but are we-to suppose 
hat an Enghsh dramatist and his auchence under Qu^ 
Elizabeth troubled their heads about Danish usage? Is it not 
for more natural to assume that they translated the busmess 
into Enghsh terms and looked upon it as a meetmg of 
the Pnvy Council such as Queen Elizabeth constantly at- 
tended? 

* VideTheli^ttuscnptafShaheyettre*^^imlet,i,3^'tbcSecaaii.Q^ato 
pcmts “Gertrad” and “Counsaile* as” for “(^imollocs”. 
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A trivial point, it may be said; yet it is one that raises 
considerations of j&r-reaching importance. For if Shake- , 
speare and his audience 'thought of the constitution of Den- 
mark in English terms, then Hamlet was the righ^l heit to the 
throne and Claudius a usurper. It is extraordinary how blind 
modem commentators have been to this &ct and to all that 
it involves. Yet it is implicit throughout the play and even 
twice exphdt. Hamlet describes his unde as a usurper and 
refers to his own blighted hopes of the succession on two 
occasions: 

A murderer and a villain 
A slave that is not twenneth part the dthe 
Of your precedent lord, a vice of kmgs, 

A cutpufse of die empire and the rule. 

That fix>m a shelf the predous diadem stole 
And put It m his pocket. 

These words, spoken to the Queen just before the apparition 
M^e^^roomT are surely*suffidmdy^lamr‘*E^aiyS — 
apart from the word “election”, to which I shall return — ^is 
another outburst, in the ear of Horatio this time, against the 
tnple criminal who 

hadi killed my king, and whored my mother. 
Popped in between th*ele cnon and my hopes. 

It will be objected that diese references occur hi 

die play, and that had Shakespeare attached importance to 
the feet of usurpation he would have made it obvious at the 
begmning. The argument really cuts the other way. That 
Hamlet regarded the accession of Claudius as a grievance is 
proved by his words ; and his expression of them so late in the 
play proves that Shakespeare did not think it necessary to 
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it plainer, that he knew his audie^ would assume the < 
situauon from the outse LTh^pmt,wa^ deed, s o de ar t^t 
itnee^d no sttessmg. TSedfenewSlSircaatte ol" Eliza- 
heSSpoEumtliS' m a way it has long ceased to be in ours, 
and the question of succesnon, as I^aertes puts it, afiected ** ^e 
sanity and health of the whole state**. How, then, would 
the second scene of Hamlet strike an audience widi this 


pohdcal oudook? A royal couple enter with cPundllors, 
itirTiiding Polonius the chief minister and his son Laert^, all 
dad m festive costume, followed by a weary dejected frgure 
in blade— the Pimee of Denmark. The E!mg speaks ghbly 
but in rather embarrassed frshion of his marriage to the 


Queen dose on the h^ of his brojh er!s- death. There is 
something amiss hi^e; brodiers do not succeed brothers, 
unless there is a frdure in the direct hne of succession There 


follows a long speech from the throne about the embassy to 
Norway, matter of secondary mterest, which. gives the 
audience ample time to ponder die one discordant note of 
the assembly and what it means And, the mission dispatched, 
they are still kept m suspense. Por Claudius next turns, not 
to the Prince, but to the other young man, Laertes the son of 
his chief councillor, turns and posiovdy coos over htm, 
caressmg him with his name frur tunes m nme lines / Such 
graaousness expresses a weighty sense of obhgation to the 
house of Polomus. It serves too to nnark die disoncuon with 
what follows. For, when at last the royal voice addresses 
Ha m l e t, its tone changes It begins with a “but** and with 
some sharpness; it presendy upbraids him for ** obstinate 
condolement , and it then ends m terms of afihction, as with 
* I owe the point to my foend and collaborator Mr Harold 
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a display of magnanimity it proclaims liim “most itrimprliatw 
to our Arone”. The speech is a clever one, combimaglisho^ 
of authority with a hid for acquiescence in the accomplished 
fact; but it only confimis the impression already received. 
And when the usuiper ironically nominates the man he has 
supplanted as his heir, we can almost hear the spectators 
murmuring “Why, what a king is this ! ” The King’s fece, as 
he' tries his arts first upon Laertes then upon his “son”, is 
recalled later in Hamlet’s cry “ One may .smile-and-smile, and 
be a villain”. 

As for Hamlet himself, his sardonic air and his brief but 
bitter replies to his mother and unde signify a consciousness 
of grievous wrong. 

« But now my cousin Lbmlet, and my son, 

begins Claudius; and Hamlet comments in an audible aside: 

j^tde more than km. and less than km d. 

The alhteration will fix the words in the memory of those 
who hear them, and later they will perceive in the quibble 
“less than kind” a sinister point not immediately apparent. 
But the suifiice meaning is'dear enough. It refers to Hamlet’s 
disappointed hopes of the succession, as is proved by what 
fellows; fer when the King continues: 

How is it that the douds soil hang on you ? 

he gets the only reply that Hamlet vouchsafes him through- 
out the scene: 

Not so, my lord, I am too much m the “son”. 

It is another qmbble, but this time direct, defiant and (to 
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KliMlirtfliaTi ears) unambiguous. I say to Elizabeth^ ears, 
because unfortunately until recently the pomt lias been mussed 
by modem readers. Hamlet was known, by comparison with 
sitnilar quibbles in King Lear^ and other books of the period, 
tobealludmgto the nowobsolete proverbial eispression “ Out 
of heaven’s blessmg to the warm sun” ; but it was only dis- 
covered four years ago that the tme mterpretation of this 
eiqiression was “From an exalted, or honourable, state oij 
occupation to a low or ignoble one”, an mterpretation, to 
quote the words of the discoverer himself, whidi “seems to 
&vour the behef that one ^use. a mpyig^ others. of Ham let’s 
bitterness was his exclusion from the ^throne”.* Hamlet. I 
have^aidr'takes no frirther notice of Claudius; and receives 
in ominous silence the declaration of his rights as heir, to- 
gedier with the pressmg request to forgo Wittenberg and to 
remain 

Here in th^ cheer and comfort of our eye, 

Ohr duefest couruer, cousm, and our son. 

It IS only when his mother joins “her prayers” to those of her 
consort that Hamlet briefly consents. The King makes what 
capital he can out of it. He styles it “a loving and a frir 
rqply”, and again “this gende and unforced accord”. But 
the contrast between his diplomatic smiles and Hamlet’s 
dehberate rudeness is rendered only more glaring thereby. 
Ha m l e t makes no reference to die succession in the first 
soliloquy. He has suflered a more overwhdmmg wrong in 
die degrading mcestuous marriage of his mother, a wrong 
which quite overshadows die other in his tVio ngVint But hj 

* LeoTf 2 2 168-9 Cf Hamlet, 2 2 184 and bdow, pp 105—106. 

’PL Carver in I 7 ic Modem Language RevietVj xxv, 478-81. 
nwH 
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^ tune the spectators have grasped the &ct of usurpation, 
and it was necessary for them to' know the worse that 
remains behind. The 'unexpected revelation of this worse, 
just when they were looking for something else, is a master 
^stroke, the first of many. Dr Johnson praised Hamlet for its 
I* excellent variety”; its quahty of surprise is equally note- 
‘worthy. 

The usurpation i s one of the main fectors in the plot of 
Hgm/gt. a ndlt is vi t^ that we modems should not lose skht 
of it. Hamlet, as we have seen, is not unmindful of it; still 
more important, Claudius is not unmindful either. In short, 
Hamlet’s ambitious designs, or what his uncle takes so to he, 
'fi>rm, not 'of course the most important, hut a leadmg 
element in the relations between the two men throughout the 
play. During the first half Claudius is constantly trying to 
probe them; they explain much in the conversations between 
Hamlet and the two spies Rosencrantz and Guildenstem; 
they clarify the whole puzzling situation after the play scene; 
and they add surprising force and meaning to one of the most 
rdramatic moments of the play scene itself. In a word, 
^s uppress the usurpation-motive and we iS Ss half the me aning 
Ufwhat ^pP^ in a cts 2 an d 3. As an ad to the operation of 
the^ot it is second only in impoftance to a true understand- 
ing of the Ghost. And this in itself is strong evidence m its 
fovour. 1 

It is instructive to glance at the history of the matter 
in Shakespearian criticism. ' Dr Johnson and most other 
e^teendi-century commentators, hving before the days of 
modem democracy and constitutional monarchy, shared the 
Elizabethan standpoint and always spoke ofHamlet as robbed . 
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of bis netful inheritance.^ 1 shall here, 1 am aware, be told 
that Johnson was i^orant that Denmark was an elective 
monarchy in Shakespeare*s day, that Hamlet’s own words 
testify to the &ct in the second te£erence quoted above, and 
that th^efore Hamlet, though perhaps disappointed, had no 
leg al gncvan ce'akainst Claudius. Steevens was the Erst to 
make this constitutionaL discovery, and Bladcstone corro*< 
borated it with all the weight of his legal authority, ‘ smce 
which time Hamlet’s Haims have gone by deEuilt. The 
objecnon is an eioceilent example of die dangers of the 
“historical” method, that is of mcplainmg situations in 
Shakespeare by reference to his hypothetical sources ; hypo- 
thetical, because there is no question of an elective monarchy 
in Hther Saxo or Belleforest,* who tHl us that Amleth’s 
fether and unde were governors or earls of Jutland appointed 
by the King of Denmark. Possibly it was Ryd who enlarged 
the scene to mdude the whole kmgdom, and possibly he 
made apoint of the dectivc character of thcDamsh monarchy 
in his lost Hamlet. If the Brudermord owes any thing to hirp^ 
the following words of Hamlet spoken to Horatio just before 
V * DBcosang Shakespeare’s fidehty to nature in his Prefaa^ Johnson 

'^tes for example *’His adherence to general nature has exposed him to 

the censure of amcks, •who form their jut^moits upon narrower pim« 
aples Dennis and Rymer thmk his Romans not suflfiaendy Romm, 
a^ Vedtatte censures his kings as not completdy royal Dennis is 
ofie^, that Menemus, a senator of Rome, should the buflfoon 

and Voltai^ perlups, dunks decency violated when die Danish Usurper is 
presented as a drunkard. But Shakespeare always niakcs nature pre- 
dom^ over aca^ He vm mdined to diow an usurper and a 
mu^, not only odi^. but de^icablc, he dierefbre added drmkcnness 

to lus other quahdes, knowing that Jongs love wuie hke other men. and 

^t^^ Its natural power upon kings’’ Cf my notes. 
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* Vide Boswell-Malone’s Hamtet (i8ai), note i.a 109. 
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the appearance of (he Ghost-in what corresponds with act i, 
scene 4, of Shakespeare's version, per^ps gives us a hint of 
how the point was made: 

Alas, Horatio! 1 know not why it is that since my Other’s 
death I am all the time so sick at heart, while my roy^ mother 
has so soon forgotten him, and this king soil sooner, &r while 
I was m Germany he had hims elf qmddy crowned king in 
Denmark; but with a show of nght he has made over to me the 
crown of Norway, and appealed to the election of the states ^ 

• I 

But if this m any way represents the old pky, it a£hrds cold 
com£)rt to the followers of Blackstone, since the words 
^‘with a show of nght” indicate that Hamlet regarded the 
act as usurpation; while that the matter is referred to at all 
Woves that he was suffem^ j&om a sense of injustice. 

hi any case, had Shakespeare himself mtended to make use 
of this constitutional idea, we can be certain not only that he 
would have said more about it, but that he must have said it 
much earlier in the play. He could assume the audience 
would realise the usurpation without any emphasis on his 
part, because sudbi reahsation merely meant mterpredng the 
Damsh constitution m English terms. But it is absurd to 
suppose that he wished his spectators to imagme qmte a 
diluent constitution firom tt«t familiar to themselves, when * 
he makes no reference to It until die very last scene. It is plain 
to me'that, in usmg the word “election” (borrowed con- 
ceivably from Kyd's play) in act 5, scene 2, he was quite 
unconscious diat it denoted any procedure difrerent from 
that which determined the succession m England. After all, 
was not the dnrone of Ehzabeth and James an “ elective” one ? 

‘ Vide Furness, Variorum Hamktf n, 124. 
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The latter monarch, like Claudius, owed his crown to dhe 
dehberate choice of die Council, while the Council saw to it 
that he had the ** dying voice” of Eli 2 abedi,* as Fortmbras has 
that of Hamlet. The daims of Fortmbras and Horaao’s 
comment upon them are mdeed especially significant in this 
connection. Ihmilet says: 

But 1 do prophesy di decaon h^ts 
On Foronbras, he has my dying voice. 

And, when Fortmbras himsdf enters to find all the members 
of the royal house dead before him, he dedaies: 

I 

For me, with sorrow I embrace my fortune 
I have some rights of memory in this Inngtinmj 
‘Which now to daun my vant:^ doth mvite me. 


To which Horatio rephes: 

Of diat I shall have also cause to speak, 

And fi:om his mouth whose voice will draw on mniy , 

The three passages are a perfect illustration of the Enghsh 
const mittonal .dieogy ^oiLdifi-^ Claudius bemg dead, 
Hamlet while still hvmg is de facto kmg. His dymg voice, 
therefore, goes some way to secure the rights of hu successor. 
He declares for Fortmbras because, as Fortmbras bimsplf 
imphes, he IS die next heir.* Nevertheless, though Fortmbras 
daims the throne by nght, the form of elecUon wifi be gone 
throu^ or m odier words the sancuon of the Council will 
be required; and here, as Horatio adds, Hamleds dymg voice 
will prove of weight. H^e of James I is an exact pai^Uel. 
in the same way, upon the death of his fether the “rights” 

to '«feS <fa A** 
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in tlie kingdom had belonged to Hamlet^ tbough bis i&tber, 
being murdered, could not support ibose nghts witb bis 
dying voice. Before Hamlet, boysrever, was able to “ claim ” 
them, tbe murderer bad “popped in” and, by manying tbe 
Queen and squaring Polonius and tbe Council, secured tbe 
“election**. Claudius's description of Gertrude (1.2.9.) as 
“^mpOTaJjomt^** is important in tins connection, since 
tbe pbrase signifies, not joint-monarcb as some editors ex- 
plain, but a widow wbo retains tbe jointure or life interest m 
tbe crown, and so points to tbe legal argument or quibble by 
r^eans or which Hamlet was supplanted. 

We can rest assured tbat fewif any spectators and readers of 
Hamlet at the beginning of tbe seventeenth century gave even 
a passing thought to tbe constitutional practices of Denmark. 
And, if after tbe accession of James and bis Danish consort, 
tbe audience came to include a sprinkling of courtiers more 
knowing than tbe rest, what then? Tbe election in Denmark, 
as even Blackstone admitted, was in practice limited to 
members of tbe blood royal; in other words, on tbe death of 
TTing Hamlet the choice lay between bis son and bis brodier. 
In the eyes of such spectators, therefore, Hamlet’s disappoint- 
ment would seem just as keen and bis ambitious designs just 
as natural, as if the succession was legally according to the 
prinaple of primogeniture. However it be looked at, (he 
elective throne in Shakespeare's Denmark is a mirage.* 
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Z I 

Hamlet is a tragedy, die t ragedy of a genius caa^t fast in die 
t oils of circum s tance and unable to fimg free. Sln kespeare 
.unfolds to us the &11 horror of I^unleds situation gradually, 
adding one load after anodier to the burden he has to bear 
until we fed that he must sink beneath it. The appandon m 
Ae first scene forewarns us of “some strange eruption” that 
threatens die state of Denmark The openmg of the second 
scene shows us. the Prince robbed oFhis inheritance by his 
unde and mourning a bdoved fiither whom his has 

already forgotten. Here is matter for pathos, diough scarcdy 
for tragic issues. But Hamlet now steps forward and tdb us 
what IS m his heart, what overs hadow s his disinhftf i rau^-p so 
comp^dy that he does not mention it./ His mother, is a 
criminal, has been guilty of a sin which blots out the stars for 
him, make s life a besdal thmg, and even infects his very 
blood She has committed incest. Modem readers, hvmg m 
^ age when marriage laws are the subject of feee discussion 
and with a deceased wife’s sister act upon the statuto-book, 
can hardly be ^ected to enter fully into Hamlet’s fedmgson 
diis matter. Yet no ^one who reads the first soliloquy in dif 
Second Qiurto teict, widi its illuminating dramatic punctua- 
tion, can doubt for one moment that Shakespeare wished 
here to make full dramatic capital out of .Gertrui^ynfonge- 
naent of ecdcsiasucal law, and mcpected his auience to look 
upon It with as much abhorrence as the Athenians felt for 
what we should consider the more venial, because unwittmg 
crime of the CEdipus of Sophodes.* 

The soliloquy has often been so hghdy regarded thdt. 
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Eixniliar as it is, I must quote it here in fu}}, modernising the 
spelling, rectifying one or two misprints,* but reproducing 
^e origind pointing. 

O that this too too sullied fiesh would melt^ 

130 Thaw and resolve itsdf into a dew, * 

Or that die Everlastmg had not fixed 
His canon *gamst self^slaughter, O God, God, 

How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable 
Seem to me all the uses of this world! 

Be on't, ah fie, ’ds an unweeded garden 

That grows to seed, things rank hid gross in nature 

Possess it merely, that it should come to this, 

But two months dead, nay not so much, not two. 

So excellent a king, that was to this 
140 Hypenon to a satyr, so loving to my mother, 

That he might not betcem the wmds of heaven 
Visit her Bee too roughly, heaven and earth 
Must I remember, why she would hang on him 
As if increase of appetite had grown 
By wliat it fed on, and yet withm a mondi. 

Let me not think on’t; fiailty thy name is woman, 

A htde month or ere those shoes were old 
With which she followed my poor Bther s body 
Like Niobe all tears, why die, even she, 

150 O God, a beast that wants ‘discourse of reason 

Would have mourned longer, married with my irncl^ 
My fiither*s brother, but no more like my Bther 
Than I to Hercules, withm a month, 

^ Ere yet the salt of most unnghteous tears 
H^d left the flushmg m her ^ Ai eyes 

* le. "sullied” for "sallied” (lap), the addiaon of commas after 
“metdy” (137) and "woman” (14O), "to this” for "thus” (137), the 
addition of ‘‘even she” (149) and the omission of commas at the ends of 
' 11 136,154 Cf. TkeMatiusmjfto/Shake^eare’sBam/et&rjmaEcaaoaof 

thwe correcaons. 
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She mamed, O most wicked speed; to post 
With such dexterity to incestuous sheets, 

It IS not, nor it cannot come to good. 

But break my .heart, for t must hold my tongue 

Familiar words, as I say ; but witk Shakes^ieare’s punctuation, 
nev^ before printed m a modem tmct, and with the restora- 
tion of the opening Ime, surely a new soliloquy and a firesh 
revdation of Shakespeare’s mvenaon! The traditional ver- 
sion, derived firom the First Foho, is heavily punctuated, and 
contains no less than ten notes of exclamation, while semi- 
colons, colons, dashes and full-stops abound. It is an daborate 
piece of theatrical declamation. The light pomting of the 
Second Quarto, with it? single exdamation, and its couple of 
semi-colons, gives us a meditation, spoken swift as thought, 
but with two stnkmg pauses. And these pauses, these two 
semi-colons, are the due to the speaker’s mood. Hfi£mlet 
is tinnki n g aloud. He speaks as m a dream. But the dream is 
a n^htmare, die fiill meanin g of which we do not realise , 
until the last three hnes. His mmd turns and turns upon itself 
m Its effort to escape givmg burdi to the “monster m his 
fought too hideous to be shown’*, and at the exclamation 
Let me not t h i nk on’t’’ he seems for a moment to batten 
it down beneath the hatches of consciousness. But the 
wnthmgs begm again, and the stream of images continues 
to flow as umnterruptedly as before, until there comes the 
second pause—this time m the middle of a sentence — and 
the dreadful thought is bom at last with sibilantt bi.wiTig 
a^bropd of snglfps " 

to post 

With such dexterity to mcestuous 
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After this the speaker has strength for nothing more than two 
tremulous lines; the soliloquy ends with a sob; and when 
Horatio enters immediately after, his ftiend*s eyes are so full 
of tears that he does not at first recogmse htm. 

Moreover, “sulhcd flesh” which, subject to a shght 
emendation, the Second Quarto reads for the “solid flesh” of 
the Foho, and is the first phrase that ftUs ftom Hamlefs bps 
when he is alone, strikes the keynote of what follows, not 
only in the soliloquy, but in everything he says for the rest 
of the play. ' “Sullied — melt — ^thaw — dew”; the image 
behind these words is not dificult to guess. Hamlet is think- 
mg of snow begnmed with soot and dirt in time of thaw, 
and is,wishmg that his “sulhed flesh” might melt as snow 
does. For his blood is tainted, his very flesh corrupted, by 
what his mother has done, since he is bone of h er boj a c- and ^ 
flesh of her flesh. The restored epithet anticipates “incestuous 
shee»” at thc^d of the soMoquy, and so binds the whole 
soliloquy together. It does more; it gives expression, for the 
first time, to one of the l eading ther n^ jpfthe ^layPWhy are 
Handefs “imaginations. . .as foul as yujcan!s-stithy”? "Why 
does that “couch for luxury” so perpetually haunt his 
thoughts? What does he mean when he warns Ophelia that 
“virtue cannot so innoculate our old stock but we shall rehsh 
of it”, or again, “l could accuse me of such things that it were 
better my mother had not borne me” ? “ Sullied flesh” is.fhe 
due to these and other passages; it is partly also the due to his 
strange conduct towards Ophelia and his equally strange 
language about her to Polonius. Hamlet jfelt hunsdf msolyed 
►in his mother;*s lust; he wasjconsaous of sharing her nature in 
all its jani^^and grossness; the stocdc £rom whicb be sprang 
was, rotten. 
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% 

This i nc/^s t-h tisiness is so important it is scarcely ., 
possible to tnaTce too giu ch ot i t. Shakespeare places it in the ^ 
very jforeS^t oftEe play, he^evot ^a, whole soliloquy to ic, 
he’'^m us HamTen Siad filled -wi th die tumeV6f^ ts 
poison, wnthing in anguish, longmg for" deatli as an escape. 
Tam a^dus at this stage not to prejudge the question of 
Hamlefs “character”; but m dealing with it the cntics have 
Certainly neglected to give full wdght to the opening solilo- 
quy.^ It IS ^e first occasion on which Eh m l e t takes us inteJ^ 
bis confitifiTire , apd its position makes it, as it were , awmdow 
tbmngb wbirh we vicw the rest of the drama. Mr T. S. Ehot, 
for example, has surely overlooked the foct of mcest or he 
could hardly have declared the play **an artistic fiulure** on 
the ground that Hamle t is dominated “by an emotion. . . 
whi^ is in excess of the fiuxs as they appear”.* Nor have 
other cntics been feir to Hamlet himsdf. Goethe’s conde- 
scendmg sentimentalism in particular moves one almost to 
anger. The datum of the tragedy is not “a great deed im- 
posed'updn a soul unequalTcTthe peifofinanc^ ofif*’rhut'a I 
g reat and noble spint subjected to a moral shock sc* ovct- 
^helming it dEtters dT^t tor hte a nd! all beliet m it ^ 
knd as yet he Jim hot begimt to i^nfoe'liril’-wgLght-^f-Se 
“yoke oflnauspiodus stars” for Ghost stffl a'vmts him 
on the batdements. 

The interview with his father’s spirit doubles the load upon 
Hamlet’s shoulders. Heleams two new focts about his fiither, 
his mother and his unde, both more temble than anythir^ he 
has known hitherto — and he is given a commissicin of extra- 

■ ' 

' Bradley (op. ciC pp 1x7-20) however sees its importance, even though 
he does not completdy grasp its'meanir^ 

* Appendix D "MrT. S Ehot*^ theory of Hamlet". 
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ordinary diflSoilty and delicaqr. He learns tha t Clau^us lias 
murdered lus done liim to death in a ^sliion horrible 
to dunk oj^ sent him suddenly into the next world **in the 
blossoms of h is sin” with no time even to make his peace 
with H^ven. Claudius had seemed to Elamlet a ^t^ beifore 
this, now herj^ows him as something more deadly, a smiling, 
cr^mgj, ^eij)mt-~-very venomous. He learns too that his 
mo|^r, wBS^ould hang upon her first husband, “as if 
ma^e of appetite had grown by what it fed on”, was evSi 
then, in his hfe-time, unfeidifiil to him, would steal firom her 


4<elqtial bed” to “prey^^n garbage”.* He had known she 
was a criminal guilty of the"filt£ysin of incest; but this new 
revelauon shows her as rotten through and through. 


The task 


Shakespeare asks every spectator, every reader, to sy mpath ise 
widi hisjigro, to feel with him, to place liimself in shoes, 
to understand his situation, and to attempt, m imaginati^ a 
solution. That is, in part, the meaning of tragic drama, fer 
without complete ovuTrdOEia full Kdc6apais is impossible. Let 
us students of Hamlet, therefore, think ourselves into the 
position of this hero, whom Shakespeare surely loved above 
all other creatures of his bram, and feel fer a moment the 
weight of fivefold sorrow and horror he is called upon to 
bear. Is not the cross mtolerable? Would it not crush us 


to death . whips and scorns of time, 

Th’oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely. 
The pangs of dispnzed love, the law’s delay. 


' > The adukery h^ been denied by some cntics, vide Appendix A 
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The insolence of office, and the spurns 
That patient ment of di*iniwordiy takes — 

these are “ffirdels”, mere everyday bagg&ge, which it is die 
mmiTinTi lot of human kind to carry. But the burden under 
wluibh Hamlet totters would annihilate us; for he is a great 
tragic figure, and tragedy is bestowed upon the sons of men 
that they may forget their htde griefi in the contemplation 
of one which would be insufferable to themsdves. To be 
hhnd to this p ;ri ef, or, to make hght-of It, IS to wrong both 
hmi and. Shakespeare. 

/^pon. the bowed figure of the Prince, beaten to his knees 
and scarcely able to stager to his feet, the Ghost lays one 
more load — the task.' The brokoi heart is called upon to beat 
with even pulse, die “ detracted globe” to arrive at qmdr 
decisions, the halfiparalysed sinews tq uerve themselves to 
action. Let us look at this task, 'md what it means. 

Atfheir private conffirence togedier the Ghost speaks some 
^ty^lrn^ to liM bt. and of diese a dozen , at most arc 
oncemed with the commission he has come to give his son: 

If diou didst ever thy d^ fitther love. 

Reve nge his fo ul and most un natural murder,- 

that IS the gist of it. Revenge, but how? On this pomt the 
Ghost gives no help at all: 

But howsomever hou pursues this act, 

is all he says Yet, at the same time, he attaches certain condi- 
tions, which so ffir firom simplifymg the problem, make it 
more complicated: 

If thou hast nature in thee bear it not. 

Let not the royal bed of Denmark be 
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A coudi for luxury and danm^d incest. 

But Howsomever diou pursues tliis act, 

Taint not thy mind, nor let thy soul contrive 
Against thy mother aught— leave her to heaven, '' 

And' to fhose'thbms that m her bo som lo dge 
To prick and stmg her. 

First there is to be an end to “luxury and damned incest”. 
That royal couch! The thought of it, as we have just seen, 
had begun to “taint” l^sunlet’s mind he£oie he sees the 
Ghost, and that it continues to do so to the end of the play is 
partly due to the fact that he might at any moment stop die 
I “luxury” by a single thrust with his right arm. Thus the 
second injuncdon comes too late. Hamleds mind is already 
tainted; and that in turn is pardy the reason why he cannot 
act. “Taint not thy mmd” is an ominous command. 

The diird condition presents practical difficulties, which 
would I think be obvious to Elizabethan courtiers and 
statesmen, who thought in dynastic terms, though easily 
overlooked by modems living in a di&rent pohtical 
atmosphere. E humJet was to aveng e his ffither widioutJ n-' 
-jany way iiyuring the woman who sh aria die murdere r*s 
Jcrpwn ^3. fiuj incestuous bed. salviitian of Ek ’ tween by 

‘ffie rescuhig of h^ from the seductions of her paramour is as 
strong a.motive with die Ghost as the vengeance itself which 
is after all the only means of rehabilitating the frmily honour. 
This loyaky to Gertmde, reveled, we shall find, m the bed- 
room scene as a lovmg tenderness which blinds him to the 
real weakness of her character,^ is a touching trait in the 
spirit of King Hamlet; but it does not make his son’s task any 

Vide p. 251. 
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the easier. Ho w can he. G e rtrude* s sobLj Jb)l Claudius without 
c ontnvmg against her? Some critics ^have imagiaed that 
Handet’s object was to bring bis unde tO public conviction 
or exposure before proceedmg to an mcecjution whidi all the 
world would then recognise as just. Wefder, the champion 
of this view, argues it at great lengdi and with much force; * 

, but Dr Bradley has htde difficulty in sho'wir^ foat, speaous 
as It seems, it ladb any basis m the text, that Hamlet’s anxiety 
IS not to convince others of Claudius’s giult but himsdlf, and 
that he “never once talks, or shows a sigli of thinking, of the 
t^lan. oCbcm^ng the to public yisttce; he always talks 

of usiiig his ’sword’ or his ‘arm’”.* He might have added 
that such an opm exposure would mevitably brmg about 
exactly the situation which the 6ho$^ had dimmanded 
Hamlet to avoid. life would have been impossible to 
Gertrude under such circmnstances. It 'V^aS common know- 
ledge that she had married Clandins in judecmt haste, and 
contrary to die cm ons o f the Ch urch, after her first husband’s 
death; so much so that Hamlet does not hesitate to tax her 
openly on the first head in the play serene* Let it also become 
common knowledge that Claudius had niurderedhis brother, 
and she would inevitably be regarded as his acxromphce. The 
fcets were, indeed, so bkeh against her, diat Hamle t himself 
suspects her compliaty, and his suspicious even lead him to 
entertain thoughts of exacting v en geance upon her as well as 
her consort.3 , 

The Ghost does not enlighten Hamlet on the question of 
the Queem s comphedty. Perhaps S hak espeare meant us to 

* Fnfe Furness, Vanorum Hamlet^ n, 354-71 
Bradley, op. ett, pp 96^. 3 Vide pp 243-45 
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suppose that the idea was too hortihle for the dead King to 
contemplate. Anyhow, he was apparendy so firom sus> 
petting her himself that he wished to shield bee from any 
knowledge of the murder. For, as will later appear, I hold 
that one reason for his presence in the Queen’s bedroom is to 
prevent Hamlet taxmg her with the crime and so revealing it 
to her.* And if the Ghost was amdous to spare her the shame 
and horror of this knowledge, soil more would hodi &tber 
and son shrink from espasing her to puhbc execration; for 
their own sakes as well as hers. ‘V/hen Claudius is dead and 
she is dead, at the end of the play, and when the court have 
already gathered so much that they must he given more, 
Hamlet is at hberty to bid Horado tell his story and to think 
of his own “wounded name”. There is then nothing eke 
left to save. 'But while she is sdll alive, a queen and his 
mother, his honour, even 

The sanity and health of the whole state 

of Denmark is involved with hers. 

Thus any puhhc exposure of Claudius was entirely out of 
the question, and Hamlet would avoid it quite apart from 
the desire to shield his mother. The awful secret was a frmily 
afl&ir, in which the whole honour of the House of Hamlet 
was involved. It must at all costs be kept from the world. 
Before he knows what the Ghost’s message will be, directly 
he hears that a ghost is at large, Hamlet insists upon secrecy;* 
and in the cellarage scene, as we shall see, he exacts it from 
the other wimesses under seal of the most terrifying oaths 
imaginable. Later he takes one person irifco his confidence, 

* Vide pp. 251-52 below. * x.2.246-'50. 
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Bis Bosom €nend, a man he can entirely trust; but he tcUs no 
other soul. Such carchil concealment -was not prompted by 
prudery or a sense of propriety It was the attitude of a 
gentleman and a statesman. No decent man, even in die 
age of Sigmund Freud, likes. tpj5Cc4iisjmolhe r*s rcp utatioh 
diagge<Ldbrou^.^e mud m d ie public street. But m those , 
days, when the whole soaal struemre seemed to depend 
upon the digrnty^ and integrity of the royal house and of the 
noble fiimilies surroundmg and supporting it, when Majesty 
could be likened to 

a massy wheel 

Fixed on the summit of the highest mount, 

To whose huge spokes ten thousand lesser dungs 
Ate mortised and adjomed, which when it falh, 

Each small annexment, petty consequence. 

Attends the hoist' tous rum, , 

to preserve die crown as Eur as possible €:om pubhc scandal was 
an el^entary pnnaplc of pohey, a patriotic obhgation. No 
one in Shakespeare's audience who had ever thought about 
the afihrs of state would need to have so obvious a pomt 
esplamed to him. Hamlet’s predicament would be under- 
stood by all.* 

Even yet, however, we have not measured the foil diffi- 
culty of that predicament. To all the other burdens which 
fate had piled upon the hero a last and crowning one was 
added, the burden of doubt. At the end of the first act 
Hamlet, together with Shakespeare's audience, is left m 
unce^ty about die “honesty” of the Ghost. The matter, 
which has been almost entirely overlooked hidierto and m- 

rolves an enquiry mto the nature of Elizabethan spmtuahsm 
nwH * ' 
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is so relevant to die plot diat it demands a chapter to it- 
sel£ Before turning to it, however, a sdll fur^er point 
must be noted. At the end of the iErst act, the back upon 
which the tragic load rests begins to show signs of breaking. 
Not because, in Goethe’s words, “a beautiful, pure, noble 
and most moral nature, without the strength of nerve which 
makes a hero, sinks beneath a burden which it can neither 
bear nor throw oflF”. Nor yet because, as Coleridge diag- 
nosed, he is endowed with great, an almost enormous, 
intellectual activity, and a proportionate aversion to real 
action consequent upon it”. But simply because of the sheer 
weight of the load. So great is Hamlet’s moral stature, so 
tough is his nerve, that the back does not bre^. But he is 
crippled, and the arm which should perform the Ghost’s 
command is paralysed. Thus be continues to support the^ 
burden, but is unable to discharge it. That, in a sentence, is 
“the tragical history of Hamlet^ Prince of Denmark”. 
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GHOST OR DEVIL? 

If his occulted guilt 
Do not Itself unkennel in one speech. 

It is a damned ghost that we have seen. 



Ill 


GHOST OR DEVIL? 

Modern difficulties 

Hamlet is Shakespeare's most realistic, most modem, tragedy; 
the play of all others in which we seem to come closest to 
the spirit and life of his time, andl^e closest to the spint and 
life of ours. Itis therefore remarkaole, andperhaps not without 
a personal significance, that he should have made th e super- 
natural demem more prominent here than in any other of 
his dramas. The first act is a htde play m itself, and the Ghost 
is the hero of it; 550 out of 850 hues are concerned with him. 
Moreover, he is a very real spint. Caesar at Phihppi may be 
a student's dream; Banquo at the feast may be a felse creation 
proceeding fi:om Macbeth's crime>oppressed brain; but there 
can be no doubt, if Dr Greg will forgive me,^ about the 
objectivity of the spectre of Kmg Hamlet. He is a charac ter 
ip.,lhe play,u^the.fidlest.^s^f die term. He retains a human 
heart, for all his statehness, and there is more than a touch of 
pathos about his msyestical figure. I do not claim that 
Shakespeare “ behcB a d in ghost s": we do not know what 
Shakespeare b^eved, though it seems by no means improb- 
able that he regarded ghosn as at least a sublunary possib^^. 
Certainly as a poet he beheved in this ghost, and determmed 
diat his audience should beheve in it likewise. Tl ^Ghost is 
thelmchpm o£ Haml et', jiemoyeAt and the play to^p^^a. 

* Vt^ above, pp. 5-7. 
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All this makes a difficulty for the modem leader, since he 
'is not apt to take ghosts senously. Yet, if he wishes to appre- 
ciate Shakespeare's greatest drama to die full, he must not 
merdy littam that wilhng suspension of disbelief wliich 
Coleridge demanded of every reader of poetry; he must if 
possible share the standpoint of the Ehz ahedian^pcctator and^ 
wa mh with hh ey es. For Shakespeare spent much thought 
upon this uniquex rcature of his imagm adon; he made it an 
epitome ofdie gliost-Iorc of his age. I'hc majesty of buried 
Denmark is an Enghsh spirit, Enghsh of the late sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuncs, and die story o£ Hamlet turns 
upon this &ct. Thus, unless we can sec it as die Elizabethans 
did, we shall mevitably miss, not only many beautiful 
touches, but, more important suU, matters wluch concern the 
plot of the play, to which the Ghost is intimately related, 
sedng that he is the instrument which scts_it jnjnojtton. 

A few questions wm show the kmd of problems that arise 
£oi the modem playgoer or reader, unacquamted with 
Elizabethan ideas about die spirit world. 

(i) Where does the Ghost come firom: Heaven, Hell or 
Purgatory? and if fi:om the last, why docs Hamlet constandy 
associate it m his speech with Hell, and even suggest at one 
pomt that it may be a devd? 

(u) How comes it that Hamlet, after talking widi the 
spint of his fiither, refers m a later scene to the next world as 

The undiscovered country, fiom whose bourn 

No traveller returns? 

— I 

(m) What is really happenmg m the cellarage scene? 

(iv) Why does Ha mle t find it necessary to test the trath of 
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die Ghost’s story hy having the Gonzago interlude played 
be&re his uncle? 

(v) "Why does the Ghost appear in the bedroom scene? 
md why can Gertrude neither hear nor see him? 

Here are £ve questions upon leadmg points of the play, 
and one might suggest a score more on matt^ of detail, 
none of which can be answered on the accepted interpreta- 
tion o£ Hamlet, such as we have for example m Dr Bradley’s 
Shakespearean Tragedy published in 1904. It is true that 
T. A. Spalding had found the reply to some of them in his 
too much neglected Elizabethan Demonology which appeared 
as long ago as 1880. It is true also that since 1904 a good deal 
has been printed about Elizabethan spiritualism which has a 
direct bearing upon the ^host in Hamlet. Indeed, die most 
comprehensive treatment of the sul^ect so far is to be £>und 
in two articles by F. W. Moorman contnbuted to The 
Modem Language Review a year later than the publication of 
Dr Bradley’s book, while in 1915 Professor C. E. 'Whitmore’s 
survey of The Supernatural in Tragedy contained a useful 
chapter on the ghosts in sixteenth- and seventeenth-century ‘ 
dramas. Yet thwe and kindred studies had made so htde 
impression upon the world of scholarsbp by 1917 that Dr 
Greg began tie essay on “Hamlet’s Hallucmation” spoken of 
above* with these words: “Somebody has doubdess written 
a comprehensive study of the supernatural m Shakespeare, 
but I must confess that I do not know the work.” Moreover, 
the “historical” school of Shakcspeanan cntics, most of 
whose work has been done since the War, as I have already 
said,* considerable play with the ghost scenes, as 

* Viie^. A sqq- * 
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examples of old dramatic' material undigested by Shake- 
speare, apparently unconscious of the &et that the “mcoh- 
nstendes”' they allege may be explained m the light of 
Elizabethan spiritualism ^ Thus a proper understanding of the 
Ghost is no mere side-issue^or antiquarian interest: what is 
involved is nodung less dian Shakespeare’s reputation as a 
dramatist. 


Shakespeare*s realist^ 

Shakespeare’s Ghost was a r evolution ary innovation in the 
hastory of Aiamatic hterature , as Moorman shows m 
ehher of his two amdes, whidi furnishes an admirable 
dbromde of the dramatic ghost from ^chylus to Marston.^ 
The st odkaun antion of the Elizabetha njdieatre was-a-dassical 
pujppet, borrowed from Senecaj^a_Iand^o0ack-m-di5-box,.. 
poppmg up from Tartarus at appropriate moments, the 
nature and appearance of wh^ is best described m the. 
following lines from die Induction to A Warning for Fair 
Women (c. 1599): 

Then, too, a fildiy whining ghost, 

Lapt in some foul sheet or a leather pildh. 

Comes screaming like a pig half sucked. 

And cries, “Vmdictal Revenge, Revenge*” 

With that a htde resm flasheth f prrh, 

^ Like smoke out of a tobacco pipe or a boy’s sqmbl 

Its funcuon was commonly that of prologue, and as such it 

* Intcodoctioii to nw edition of pp hi-liu 
Hamlet is supposed to be indebted to Maismn’s Antomo^s Revenge 
There are many links between the two plays though the pnonty of 
Marston s has ^t to my thi nk i ng been proved, but the Ghost of Ving 
Hamlet certainly owes nodung to diat of Andtugio. 
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was a serviceable piece of dramatic machinery, since it 
enabled die playwright to place bis audience in possession of 
the preliminary data — ^tbe most dififtrnlt of all a dramatist’s 
tasks — in an arresting fisbion. Lodge’s re&rence in Wit*s 
Miserie (1596) to “the ghost which cried so miserably at the 
Theater like an oister wife, Hamlet reuenge” sufficiendy 
indicates that the ghost of the pro-Shakespearian Hamlet was 
of the Senecan brand, as also was clearly the roistering puppet 
of Der hestrafle Brudermordt the German Hamlet, a spook 
which boxed the sentmels* ears and stood in the centre of the 

t 

stage opening and shutting its jaws, no doubt to the intense 
edification of the groundhngs. ^Shakespeare’s Ghost is 
a revenge^ost and a prologuo-ghost. that is to say from the 
technical point of view it corresponds with its Senecan pro- 
totype. But there the likeness ends; for it is one of Shake- 
speare’s glories that he took the conventional puppet, 
humanised it, christianised it,^ and made it a figure that his 
^ctators wouldjtecognise as real, as something which might 
be encountered in any lonely graveyard at midmght.* There 
is a trsidiiioii that Shakespeare “writ the scene of the Ghost in 
Hamlet, at his House which bordered on the Chamd-House 
and Church-Yard ’*.3 Thelegend mayor maynot be true, but 
it at any rate points us along die right path. The Ghost in 
Hamlet comes, not from a mythical Tartarus, but from the 
place of departed spirits in which post-medieval England, 
despite a veneer of Protestantism, still beheved at die end of 
the sixteenth century. And in doing dns, m makmg horror 

I e., as Christiamty was then understood. 

a Cf Crazenadi, Btgltsh Drama, pp. 114-15. 

3 Vide E K. Cbambers, William Stiakespeare, n, 261. 
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thoie awesome by giving it a contemporary spiritual back- 
ground, Shakespeare managed at ^e same tune to lift the 
'whole ghost-busmess on to a higher level, t o transfo nu-a 
rantmg roKtenng_abstracdon mto a dung at once tender and 
^jesUcah 

''Ihe outward symbol of dus transformation is thejchmge 
1 costume. The royal figure walks die batdemeuts of his 
asde, not **m foul sheet or leather pdch**, but m 

the very armour he had on. 

When he the ambiuoas Norway combated, 

while when he appears in die Queen’s chamber, it is “m his 
habit as he hved”, that is, as the First Qi^o tells us, “m his 
rnght-gown ”.^ Time and agam Shakespeare insists upon dus 
fiature of the appandon, and the first act is full of references 
to the armour, which obviously makes the greatest possible 
impression upon all who see die Ghost. His **fiur a nd warlike 
f orm” , his “mactialjjgdk”, his **p orteatous figu re” which 
comes arm 6 d through our watch” are noms m the recurrent 
theme of the opening scene, which is continued m 1.2, when 
Horatio and die gentlemen of the guard give their report to 

Arm^d at pomt exacdy, cap-a-pe, 
explains Horado to the amazed Princefwho sdzes upon it: 

Hamlet Armed, say you? 

All Armed, my lord 
Hamlet From top to toe? ^ 

All - My lord, fiom head to foot. 

Hamlet. Then saw you not his fece ' ' 

Horatio O yes, my lord, he wore his beaver up. 

* I e , dtessing-gown Cf bdow, p 250 n® 
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And when the witnesses have left him, it is the first thought 
that comes uppermost in Hamlet*s mind: 

^ 'My fether*s spmt; /fiTtfrS^all is not well.* 

tj^glfenilet was ajspirit, but (he spirit of a “n^jesticat* 
lo ^ and a great soldier, and withal the wandering soul of a 
loving and much wro^ed husband, seeking reparation at 
the hands of his sonYHow ^tonishing^ this must have 
seemed to the Bhzabethans, how new, how overwhelming 
in its realism ! It is not Shakespeare’s &ult that ghosts are at 
a discount in the twentieth century, or that the bright spectral 
armour which he first put upon the stage has rusted with time 
and the weather-<hanges of die ‘human intellect. Dr Greg, at 
pains to throw discredit upon the‘ Ghost’s speech, compares 
it with “a grotesque fresco — gndirons, pitchforks, sul- 
phurous flames, decomposition and decay— a thing -vjre 
ridicule even while. . .our gorge rises at it”.* Just so; wd” in 
this sceptical age, ridicule; but most assuredly Shakespeare’s 
audience, “judicious” or “generality”, did not. To them, 
as to,Dr Johnsqn, the n«!ct wcSrld waS an intense and ever- 
present reality; and they would have agreed with him that 
“the apparition. . .in die, first act chil ls the bloo dy with 
tengj;^’. But theirs was an even keener appreciation and? 
intenser realisation than his; fiir the ghost scen^-came upon 
with all the force of a fresh and unexp^ected revelation 
of the spitit world. The spectre which seems so absurd and 
antiquated to Dr Greg was the first of its kmd to appear m 
the 'Bwgligh theatre, and the Saiecan ghost that it superseded 

’ The axe virtually Shakespeare’s since he places the wortls m 
bradcets which denote a change of voice. 

* The Modem Language Bivtew, xa, 412-13. 
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must liave seemed equally absurd and antiquated to Shake- 
speare. He wrote for all time; but to cast our histone sense 
behind us as we read him is to do him much wrong. 

And how admirably he planned the whole business! Al 
his cunning is employed to make die Ghost a dramatically 
convmcmg figure. We hear that it has appeared to Bamardo 
and Marcellus on two separate nights before the play opens, 
when as Horatio tells us, 

thnde he walked 

By dieir oppressed and £ear-surpiis£d eye 
Within his tnincheon*s lengdi. 

Thes^r^ous appearances are the first link in the chain of 
e^&ce The two soldiers are convmced of its reahty and 
"OT Its identity with the dead king. It appears again twice m 
die first scene , on both occasions so unexpectedly as to make 
■die spectators jump, and widi beaver up so that Horatio and 
die others can clearly see its fiice. The y fecogmse the armour, 
thfiJbs ard, even die p l ay of features. Horatio is a new-comer, 
a sAolar and.a sceptic. He too is convinced, against his day- 
Next mght there is one more addition t6 
the watch— Hamlet himsdfi But it is not he who first sees 
.the Ghostwhen it appears; it is Horatio. Nor does the Prince 
at once hold conference with die spirit of his fether. An 
mipassioned appeal for certamty and an exated dialogue 
upon the subject of the apparition intervene before Hamlet 
throws his would-be protectors fi:om him and fellows the 
Ghost from the platform. 

^^Tour appearances, t^ree wimesses and one of rh^m a 
'^^tic— why this mmute detail, why diis accumulation of 
orcnimstantial evidence, if not to hsure us of the Ghosds 
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objectivity, before it encounters Hamlet? Such an assurance, 
indeed, is vital to Shakespeare’s purpose. For 'Hamlet,' and 
I believe the audience also, are later to entertain doubts about 
the Ghost, not of its reality but of its nature; and it was of 
great importance that such doubts should not be confused 
with those of the sceptical Horatio before they were dispelled 
by “the sensible and true avouch” of his own eyes. 


Problems of Elizabethan spiritualism 

The Ghost in Hamlet raises, indeed, problems of Elizabethan 
spiritualism, which are very different foom those which 
present themselves to the mind of Sir Oliver Lodge. To 
understand to the foil the scenes in which it appears we must 
acquaint ourselves not only with the current superstitions 
regarding ghosts in Shakespeare’s day but also with the 
current philosophical and theological opinions concerning 
them. Shakespeare was not the man to introduce a new and 
stardmg type like this mto the theatre without relatmg it 
dosely to contemporary thought and feeling on such matters. 
^He rejected the Senecan spook just because it was unrelated 
to Elizabethan belief, and when he brought a real ghost on to 
the boards he was careful to stress its actuality by exhibiting 
the effect of the appantion upon characters holdmg different 
opimons about the spint world, opinions which would be 
entertained by different parts of the audience. 

Thus the first act of Hamlet, though fer less diffuse,’ pos- 
sesses something of the character of a Shaw discussion drama 
—without the discussion. One can well imagine how Mr 
Shaw would deal with the appantion of a deceased parent. 
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I did he dect to introduce such a phenomenon mto one of his 
plays; how he would bring together a number of characters 
representing a vanety of attitudes of mind — ^the parson, the 
senumental woman, the man of common sense, die rationalist 
and the professed spiritualist; and how he would make them 
talk about the business, for three or more acts. Sliakcspearc 
does the same thing, up to a pomt. The Ghost is seen by four 
difierent persons, standmg &r three typical points of view 
on the question of apparitions, and their words and actions 
show them reacting in dificrent ways under the spell of the 
visitor from die other-world. There is of course htde or no 
discussion, smce the opinions am mtroduced to set off the 
Ghost, and not the Ghost to preapitate a flood of opimon. 
Shakespeare has filled m this background with the greatest 
possible artistic dehcacy and economy of ei^ct, so much so 
diat very few even notice its existence. Yet to pass it over is 
o lose much of the subdety and beauty of die scenes in which 
he Ghost %ures. A brief excursion mto the realm of Ehza- 
lethan theology will help us to appreciate it all more fiilly. 

Broadly speakmg there were three schools of tho ught m 
he sixteenth and seventeenth centimes o n. the quest i on of 
Before the Refimnation the behef m dieir existence, 
which was of course much older than Chnstiamty, had 
ofiered htde pitdUectual difficulty to the ordinary man^ smce 
the Catholic docXrine of Purgatory aflbrded a complete 
explanation of it in theological terms, thc^ u g h thinkers like 
St Thomas Aquinas might indulge m speculation which 
anuapated m a measure later Protestant theory. In feet 
doctrine and popular behei^ m this case, fimnd mnmal sup- 
port. Thus most Cathohes of Shakespeare’s day beheved that 
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ghosts might be spirits of the departed, allowed to return 
irom Purgatory tor some special purpose, which it was the 

uty or the pious to further if possible in order that the 
w^dering soul might j^d rat. But for Protestants the 
nfitfa ’vv'as'nbt so easy. The myority of them accepted the'^ 
reahty of apparitions without question; but how were they * 
to be explained? That apparitions occurred was, indeed, not 
to be doubted by reasonable persons. Universal testimony 
was m their &vour. Sdll more important, they received, 
support fi:om Scripture, which could not be gainsaid, the 
most striking instance being the apparition of Samuel con- 
jpred up by the witch of Endor at Saul’s behest. Yet it was 
not possible that they were the 'spirits of the departed, for 
Purgatory being an exploded tradition, the dead went direct 
either to bhss m heaven or to prison in hell, crossing m either 
event “bourn firom which no traveller returns”. The di- 
lemma gave nse to lengthy and sometimes heated discussions 
in theological circles on the nature and provenance of 
spectres: and the ort hodox Protestant c onclusion jgwas ..that 
' ^osts, while occasion^y they ^gh^e angehj^_were gene- 
rally” nothing but devils, who Hassumpd” — such was ihe 
technical word—the form of departed fdends or rektives, m 
order to work bodily or spmtual harm upon those to whom 
they appeared. 

King James I gives expression to this view in his Daemono- 
logic (1597)* ^d it is exceedmgly common ip. Protestant 


* Vide reprint by G. B. Hamson in “Ihe Bodley Head Quartos” 
(1924). James (pp. 65-6) ei^ressly dissociates bunself fiom those who 
beheve in angehc wpanttons, on the ground that since the tune of 
riinst and the ApostiiK die ^ of mirades has ceased, a point he borrows, 
•vnthout acknowledgment, ftom Scot. 
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wntcrs of die tune. The most comprehensive treatise upon 
it, so i&r as I am aware, was a book by Ludwig Lavatcr, pub- 
lished in Zurich m 1570, of which a certam R. H. made an 
Enghsh translation, prmted m 1572 imdcr the title Of Ghostes 
and Spirites walking by Nyght^ a second edition of which 
appeared m 1596.^ Spaldmg shows no knowledge of this 
important volume in his Elizabethan Demonology , but Moor- 
man nghdy insists upon its first-dass mtcrest m relation to 
Hamlet. Indeed, the book is so germane to die ghost scenes 
that them seems to me a hi^ probabihty diat Shakespeare 
had read it. In any case, Hamlet himself is clearly steeped in 
the opinions which Lavatcr expounds, and his attitude to- 
wards his Other’s spmt cannot be comprehended without 
takmg diese views mto account, hi 1586 an immense and 
learned reply to Lavater from the Catholic standpomt was 
published by a French lawyer, Pierre Lc Loycr, under die 
ude of nil Livres dcs Spectres m Apparitions et Visions d’ JEiprits, 
Aiiges et Demons se monstratK setisiblement anx hommes, a book 
less lUummatmg than Lavater*s, but neverthdess, as I shall 
, show, not without rdevance to Hamlet. 

!rhete was, moreover, a third scho ol of thoughtjan the 
•Object, of wkch we get a gImpsemtEe attitude of Horauo 
at the opening of the first scene. Regmald Scot is its most 
&UOUS exponent, and his Discoverie of Witchcraft (1584), to 
which he appended a Discourse vpon Diuels and Spirits, is 
recognised by all as one of Shiespearc s source-books. 
'Scods view is fianldy and entirely scepneaL As a'Chiistian. 

* A tepimt edinon Iw Miss Yardley and mysdf widi Introducnon 
y Appendix 'was published by the Shakespeare Assoaatiou m ijjao, 
«. p. 9 above. ^ 
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he does not of course deny the existence of spirits. What he - 
contests" is the possibility of their assunung material firm, 
^d' he is even bold enough to attempt to explain away 
''apparitions in Holy Writ, like diat at Endor. As for the idea 
that devils can assume the bodies of the dead, it appears to 
him no less idle and proftne than the purgatorial theory 
which i^ superseded. In a word, apparitions are eidher the 
^usionjif mdancholic minds or flat .knavery onjffiapiSjbf j 
/Somerogue. It is worthy of note that all the writers, what- 
’ ever tfiSbr point of view, declare that persons subject to 
^elancholy, as Hamlet was, were peculiarly prone to spectral 
^visitations.* Scot had few followers m print, and his book 
was publicly burnt by the hangman soon after the accession 
of the author of Daemonologie, which indeed was written, in 
thd words of the royal prefoce, “against the damnable 
opinions of two prmdpally in our age, wherof the one called 
Scot an TtTiglisbman, is not ashamed in pubhke print to 
deny, that ther can be such a thing as Witch-craft: and so 
mattifpitiffs the old error of the Sadducees, in drying of 
spirits But the “ old error” lived on, though men might be 
(hary of pressing it in pubhc. Sir Thomas Browne, wntmg 
about forty years later than Kmg James, echoes his words: - 


It is a to me . how so many learned heads should so 
far forget their Mecaphysicb, and destroy the ladder and scale of 
creatures, as to question the existence of Spirits. For my part, 
I have ever bdieved, and do now know, that there are Witches: 
they that doubt of tl^e, do not ondy deny them, but Spints; and 
are obhquely and upon consequence a sort not of Infidels, but 

Atheists.^ 

* Cf. p. 74 hdow 

a Rebgh Media, i, xxx (Golden Treasury, pp. 4P-5o). 
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, This sounds hke a direct reply to Scot, while die following 
p'assage,* firom the same section of Religio Medici, is also 
worth quoting in connectton with Hamlet: 

> 1 hold that the Devil doth really possess some men, the spirit of 

^ Melancholy others, die spirit of Ddusion others....! do thinic 
diat many mystenes ascnhed to our own mvennons have been 
die courteous revelations of Spints and dierefore beheve diat 
those many prodigies and ommous prognosucks, which fore-run 
dierumes of States, Prmces, and pnvate persons, are the clian tahle 
premonitions of good Angds, which more cardess enquines 
term but the effects of chance and nature * 

Sptdtuahsm, in short, formed one of the nuyor mterests of 
the period.' As Le Loyer puts it: 

Of all die common and femihar subjects of conversation, that 
are entered upon m company ,of things remote from nature 
andcut.offffom the senses, diere is none so ready to hand, none so 
usual, as that of visions of Spmts,audwhedierwhatis said of them 
IS true It IS the topic diat people most readdy chscniss and on 
which diey linger ^ longest because of the abundance of 
examples, die subject bemg fine and pleasing, and the discussion 
the l^t tedious tj^t can be found.* 

And when Milton descnbes die midnig ht studies of ** II 
Penseroso * m his **high lonely tower** he sigmfirantl y gives 
- demonology pnde of place next to philosophy and brfore 
tragedy, ancient and modem. Plato helps his scholar 

, to unfold 

What Worlds or what vast Regions hold 
The immortal mind diat hath forsook 
' Her mansion m this fleshly nook, 

* Reltgto Media, i, xxxHsaaa (pp 50-1). 

* Lavatcr, op at p 222 
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metaphysics leads to speculation concerning spirits : 

And of those Daemons that are fisund 
In £re, air, flood, or underground, 

Whose power hath a true consent 
With Planet or with Element; 

» 

and demonology, in turn, suggests the tragedies of iEschylus 
and Sophocles, 

Or what (chough rare) of later age 
Ennobled hath die Buskined stage. 

In diese last two Imes we may, I think, perceive a glance at 
Hamlet and Macbeth, At any rate, we could hardly find a 
better statement at once of the importance which thinkers of 
that age ascribed to the question of spirits and of the position 
diey assigned it among other enquines and pursuits. It was 
on the one hand a branch of philosophy and on the other a 
&miliar element of tragic drama. 

The four witnesses 

Yet there was nothmg certain or determmed about it; all was 
in dispute. And wl^ Ae .doctors jthus .debate d to geth^. 
what was the plain mai^ beheve,? To ask this question is to 
rev^ one of ^e principal attractions of Hamlet fiir serious 
mind s in Shakespeare’s generation, since the play is a perfect 
reflection of the vacillation, not to say confiision, of thought 
on the problem. Of the four persons who see the Ghost, 
two — Mar^usj;and.,BaiE^do — are officers of the guard, 
presumably litde touched by philosophical and Geo- 
logical speculation. They typify the ghost-lore of the averag 
unthinking Ehaabethan, and Shakespeare uses Marcellus a. 
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Ae^ojathpicce.o£t3ie traditional point of view which was 
that of pre-Reformadon England. He joins in the scuffle to 
prevent tie Ghost’s departure at die end of die first scene, 
but immediately after repents, decta n n g 

We do It wrong being so majesncal 
To offer it the show of violence. 

For It is as the air, mvnlnecable, 

And our vam blows mahaous mockery — 

a ypntimpint wHch finds Cathohc support in the words of Le 
Loyer: 

It IS certain that Souls cannot return in dieur body, which lies 
in the grave, reanimating it and giving it the movement and h& it 
haslost. And hence, iftheyxetutnperdhance to this wodd by the 
will of God and appear to us, they tak e^not a teal but a phantasmal 
body. And those who bdieve that they return m their true bod^ 
deceive themsdves gready, fiir it is only a phantom of air that they 
dodie diemsdves in, to appear visibly to men.^ 

It is Marcellos again who utc^ the beaudfiil hnes, which 
follow, on the peace of Chnstmas-tide, hnes that perhaps do " 
more than any other speedh m the scene to give a rdigious 
baci^ound to its supernatural happemngs. Yet he seetns to 
be sufflciendy fiimiliar with scholars to have heard of the 
great ^ost controversy; for, dioi^h his views are medieval 
in the first scene, he is pr^ared to entertam notions 

in scenes 4 and 5 . 

It is when we turn, however, to the o fhgcjw n yifn<^s es ^ 
af the apparition that contemporary speculation becomes 
r^y important. ( 2 foi^o_and a^rare smdents, so that 
hen: views will natu^y be highly so pbisrirated by rea^g. 

Vide Lsvata, op at pp a4o-z. 
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Moreover, they are scholars of a university renowned for a 
particular school of theology. They have been studying 
together at the university of Wittenberg , Luther s university, 
the very cradle of the Reformation. They are in foct Pro- 
testants, and the point has no small bearing upon our inter- 
pretation of the play. Nor is the mention of Wittenberg the 
only mdicadon that Shake speare mtended his audience to 
think of Denmark as a. J^Stant countryTjThs Hamlet-saga 
derives from a remote pr^Chrisriau'^t^ and Shakespeare 
shows his consaousness that the whole thing happened a long 
time ago, by makmg En g land a tnbutary of the Danish 
crown. But, though here he is no doubt usmg material 
borrowed from his source, he takes care t o strike the nlins -P) 
dan note in fojs^veiy firsucene, m orderlomaKlt3earS£t^ 
Hs'fehostis a Chihdan one. I refer to the lines just mendoned, 
spoken by Marcellus: 

ySome say that ever 'gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Saviour's birth is celebiated 
This bird of dawnmg smgeth all mght long. 

And then they say no spint dare sor abroad. 

The nights are wholesome, then no planets stnk^ 

No friry takes, nor Twtch hath power to rharm^ 

, ^ So hallowed, and so graaous is that tune. 

And if the Denmark of Hamlet is Christian, the audience 
would assume it also to be Protestant. Shakespeare's Den- 
mark. as I have already shown, was Elizabethan* England, 
and in any case contemporary Denmark was known as a 
‘ bulwark of the Ludberan,.Ch^^ Moreover, there is a 
rehgious service in the play— the funeral of Ophelia— which 
IS certainly not Catholic, though the modem text surrounds 
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It ^th all th e paraphern alia of the Roman ntual. The GUhe 
Shakespeare, for example, reads: 

Enter Priests, &c. tn procession j'the Corpse of ofjielia, laertes 
and h/LowneisfoUowmg, king, queen, their tratns/&c 

whidb. suggests a crucifix and censers at tfie very least. Yet 
the whole dung is editorial gloss, for which there as not an' 
atom of authority in ri^er the Foho o r the Second Quarto 
text. Indeed, all this pomp and circumstance is ridiculous m 
view of Hamlet’s remark about “maimed ntes” and the 
^ mdignant demand of haertes for mote “ceremony”. The 
'' Second Quarto gives a very different entry: 

Enter K Q. Laertes and the corse. 

It is difficult to dress these bare bones in elaborate ecdesiasdcal 
m i llin ery. Is the pomp absent, because the ntes are maimed? 
Pardy, but pardy for another reason. The Second Quarto, 
the feet has hitherto escaped notice, tells us the 
character of die officiant whom Laertes addresses as ** chur- 
lish priest”, and who sedois so unsympathedcally to stand 
upon the letter of ecclesiastical regidation. His two speeches 
,^are headed Doct. which I take to stand for ’’Doctor of 
, Divinity , and this in an Elizabedian play can mem^oodimg^ 
^ a Protestant minister- The headmg is probably an mchca- 
non of costume and may be translated ’’black gown”, while 
I th^ithkdy that the surly fece Shakespeare caught sigTit of 
in imaginauon was that of a clergyman of the Church of 
England.* In any case, it is obvious that he saw die whole 
scene m contemporary perspective, and that an established 

I 

* Appendix B,'‘Thefiinetd of Ophdia^ for fetfeerdiso^ 
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Protestant.Church was a Mature of jbis D enmarlr, It is beside 
die point to quote 

Unhousdied, disappointed, imaneted 

as evidence to die contrary;* for these words are the Ghost’s 
and the Ghost is (^foo]ic:Jie come s from Purgatory.^ 

The two students of Wittenberg, then, are Protestants, and 
share the Protestant philosopKy^spmtt^ diere is a 

diflference between their pomts of view. Horatio, as I have 
already said, comes on to the stage as a disciple of Reginald 
Scot, or at any rate as a sceptic in regard to the objectivity of 
spectres. The guards are terrified out of their wits, but he 
greets them with a jest, upon his bps, the contemptuous 
question 

What, has this dung appeared again to-night? 

J^md the confident asser tion !l Tush. tush, ’twill not appear”. 
(The apparition, of course, very rapidly converts him; but it 
leaves his ghost-philosophy a ruin, and his utterances for the 
rest of the scene display a mmd tossing between the medieval 
and the Protestant pomts of view, with here and there as m 
“ Stay, illusion I ” a gleam of his old scepticism. lake Marcel- 
lus, "ESwevOT, in. the. encounter on die foUowmg mght, he 
seems to come down more or less definitely on the side of 
Lavater, though Hamlet deady still suspects him of disbelief 
and ralhes him upon the shallowness of hisL “philosophy”. 
Hamlet also halts between two opinions, but his problem is 
difrerent from diat of Horatio. Let us look at it dosdy, 

* For the nunnery to which Hamlet would consign Opheha vtJe below, 
p 134* " 

* Kitfe bdow, pp. 79-80* 84> 
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Hamlet is no disaple of Scot; it is true that he professes 
more than once to have'doubts about the Ghost, but they 
do not concern its objectivity. He accepts it as a spirit, and 
never shows the shghtest sign of hesitation m this behef. 
What he doubts is the identity of the Ghost and the nature of 
the place from which it comes Is it hu^ther's ^mt mdeed, 
or a devil, or even possibly an angel^ That is his problem. 
Ihus helloes not pooh-poon Horano's story, as Horatio had 
pooh-poohed the story of Marc^us and Bamardo. Yet his 
perplexity is very evident m the questions he puts to them, 
and the nature of it in the declaration he makes at the end oi 
his catechism: 

If It assume my noble hither*s person, 1 

rU speak to it though hell itself shoiild gape ' /■ 

And bid me hold my peace. 

This is the scholar of Wittenberg, the reader of Lavater. But 
the armour of which they tell hitn m such detail has arrested 
his attention; it seems so real, so nnblcR the conventional 
spook. Thus m 

My fether* s spint (m arms') all is not wdl, 

I doubt some foul play, would the mght were come, 

we have t he scm, &11 of Jhombk suspicion, longing jto meet 
t^cj^y^b^g who can t^^him the ttuj^ 
when agam he is fece to fece with the awfiil apparition 
Itself It IS his theological prepossessions which at first find 
utterance: ' ' 

Angds and ministers of grace defend us' 

Be thou a spmt of health or goblm 

Bring widi thee airs from heaven, or blasts from hell. 
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Be thy mtcnts wicked, or charitable, 

Thou com*st iii,such a questionable shape, 

That I will speak with thee. J*// call thee Hamlet, 

King, &^er, royal Dane. 

ha form, this may be blank verse of Shakespeare’s best 
vintage; in matter, the merest commonplace of Protestant 
demonology. Cast it into prose, and it rum: “This portai- 
tous figure is devil or angd, for aught I know. But it has 
assumed my fiither’s person and I cannot refiise to speak widi 
it. The matter must be put to the test, whatever the risks. 
While it lasts, the temble interview itself seems entirely to 
convince him that he is actually holding converse with his 
fother’s spirit. Indeed, as I have said already, it is scarcdy 
possible to overestimate the grandeur, power and terror of 
that interview to minds of Shakespeare’s time. And the 
solemn oath of dedication would place the seal upon those 
impressions. But how regpncile them with all that Hamlet 
has hitherto believed? His imagination begins to occupy 
itself with the problem immediately after the Ghbst has 
vanished. It is only a glimpse we get, but what a glimpse! 
That noble and most sovereign reason is tottering upon its 
throne; it clutches for reality. The stars that -^heel above him 
in the firmament, this solid earth upon which he kneels— 
they are surely real, if anythmg is real; md he invokes their 
aid in a loud and bitter cry. But that with which he has just 
been speaking ! Is' it not also real, and if so what is the nature 

of its reality? ' 

O all you host of heaven! O earth’ what rise? 

And sliall I couple hell? O fie ’ 

Heaven, earth-y^d what? Purgatory? He knows nothing 
' of Purgatory; he never even mentions the word fi:om 
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beguuung to end of the pla.y, though he once hints at it in the 
cetlaiage scene, in a whisper to Horatio.^yYetifiiot Purgatory, 
then Hell He shuts down the half-uttered thought with an 
wrlatTigtinn of fierce sclf-accusation, hut the thought is 
there, to he fed hy what happens immediately after, and as 
timft passes to grow stronger t han the dwindhng impressions 
of die interview. 

I return to the cellarage scene m a moment; hut let me 

first pursue thp general tenor of Hamlet*s speculation ahout 
die apparition up to the play scene, whrahejgutt^^e matt^ 
to the proof and so^^ys his^douhte_fof ever to r«t. At the 
md^orarti he leaves his compamons of the mght-watch to 
go and pray, prayer accompanied with ftstmg, according to- 
the recognised precepts of Pr otestant pastors ,tSmce as Lavater 
writes: “It hdioueth diem which arc vexed with spirits, to 
pray espeaally, and to giue themselves to ftstmg, sohnetie, 
watching, and ypng ht and godly humg.”* All this drew 
upon him the attention of the court, for Polomus later 
twarlcs this period as the initial stage of his distemper.^ But 
prayer and ftstu^ hnng him no peace, no solution of his 
problem; and'when we see jbim two mondis later, doubt 
soil has him by the diroat. This doubt he voices plainly 
enou^ in the words: 

The spmt that I have seen 
May be a devil, and the devil hadi power 
T’assume a pleasing shap^ yea, and perhaps 
Out of my weakness and my mdancholy, 

As he IS very potent with sudi'spints. 

Abuses me to tiamti me — 

* P^debdqw, pp 79-80. 

* Op at p 193 (hea^ng of Ch vi, pt lu), 

3 Vide 2 2 147-51 and btiow, p an. 
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words wHch again echo the demonologists, who all agree, as 
we have seen,* t hat melancholyfo lk were sp ecially liable to be 
*^th s pints.^ A few hours afeerThis, in' a moment of 
deep despondency, the devil-theory seems triumphant; for it 
is dear that in the “To he or not to be” soliloquy he has 
either through “bestial oblivion” forgotten all about the 
Ghost or for the time at any rate given up die idea that it can 
have been his fether’s spirit, and that Shakespeare makes him 
speak of 

The undiscovered country, from whose bourn 
No traveller returns. 


in order to inform the audience of this. Thus, what to the 
“histoncal” cnacs and others is a stone of stumblmg, felh 
into its place as a detail in the dramatic structure.^ Hamlet 
can, however, afford the luxury of relaxation at this moment, 
because he is about to put die Ghost and his story on trial. The 
Gonzago play is toward, with his unde as witness. As he 
explams to Horatio: 

if his occulted guilt 
Do not itself unkennel in one speech. 

It IS a damned ghost that we have seen. 

And my imagmadons are as foul 
As Vulcan’s sudiy. 


The interlude follows, and Claudius’s conduct thereat re- 
solves all uncertainty. Hamlet can “t ake the ghost’s word fo r 
a thousand pound”. 

"n^ot only is the* Ghost, then, foe instrument for settmg foe 
plot m moti on, but Hamlet’s doubts about it form a highly 

* * Vide p 64. 

* Qf. Introducucm (pp. lu-lui) to my Hamlet. 
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important element of the plot daring the whole of the first 
part of the play. I have no desire, let me repeat, to prejudge 
die question of Hamlefs “character”. His doubts arc cer- 
tainly not the sole cause of his procrastinaaon. Indeed, he 
seems to admit in the Hecub a.sohloquv diat he has no real 
right to delay at all. But he assuredly has more exmse dian 
any critic has yet perceived, and the excuse at least provides 
a strong mouve for the introduction of die Gonzago play, 
whidi the cntics have hitherto been at pains to explam as the 
mere device of a shuffler. 


Other superstitions 

All the typical contemporary conceptions of the spirit world 
were, therefore, represented among the characters to whom 
Shakespeare introduced his Ghost, a feet which, when once 
reahsed, gives a new colourmg to die events of the first part 
of die play But Shakespeare did more; he framed his 
apparition with all sorts of references to superstitions con- 
nected -with the subject When Marcellus says (i 1.42): 

tqjtj^Horatio”, he explains why 
the soldiers have ask^ the student of Wittenberg to share 
dieir watch. First, ghosts could not speak untd addressed by 
some mortal; a nouon which lasted down ,to the of 
Dr Johnson, who remarked to Boswell on one occasion: 
"Tom Tyers described me the best. ‘Sir (said he) you are 
like a ghost- you never speak all you arc spoken to.*”* Thus 
Bamardo, feUowing up the request of Marcellus to the 

* BoswtJl’s Life oj Johnson (ed Birkbcck HiU, m, 307) I owe this 
reference to Dowden » 
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trembling Horatio, exclaims: “It would be spoke to” (1. 45). 
S e’fcondly , ghosts could only be sa^y addressed by scholars, 
seeing that scholars alone were armed with the necessary 
'Weapons of defence, in the shape of Ladn formulae for exor- 
cism should the spirit prove to be an evil one. Horatio had, 
therefore, been brought both as a precaution and, as an aid to 
further enquiry “touching this dreaded sight” already seen 
by the guards two nights in succession. 

Another superstition, as I think, is represented in a stage- 
direction of the Second Quarto which modem editors ignore; 
“1*11 cross it though it blast me. Stay, illusion!**^ exclaims 
Horatio at the second appearance. And the margin of Qa 
here reads Ij^reads his armes, which I take to be a misprmt of 
He spreads his armes and interpret as an attempt by Horatio to 
stop the Ghost by spreading out his arms to bar his passage. 
Now, “to cross *’ denoted in common parlance “to obstruct** 
or “to encounter adversely”, and that is dearly Horatio’s 
primary meaning here. But, as Blakeway notes, “Whoever 
crossed the spot on which a spectre was seen became subject 
to its mahgn influence** ; and Ferdmando Stanley, at one time 
patron of Shakespesure’s company, died in 1594 after en- 
comitering “a tall man, who crossed him twice sVnftly** and 
whom many supposed to have been an evil spint.^ Hqmuo, 
therefore, took grave risks m thus crossing the Ghost’s path. 

Agam, the scuflle between the men with their partisans and 
the repentant' words of Marceflus, already paralleled "with 
words from Le Loyer, also find support m the following 
passage m Lavater; 

* 1.1.127* 

* Vide Furness, Variorum Hamlet^ z.i 127. 
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Some othcis, 'when spirits appcarc 'vnto dicm, will by and by 
set on them, and dnuc diem away with naked swords: and some- 
times throwc diem out of the windowcs, not considering with 
Kthemselucs, that spintcs arc nothing hurtc with weapons.* 

Then, there is the croxwng of the cock, the mendon of buried 
treasure, “the idea that the apparidou is conneaed with 
“something rotten m the state of Denmark”, Marccllus*s 
reference to popular, and Horatio’s reference to classical, 
behefs, in which the distinction between die soldier who 
knew his ghosts by hearsay and the scholar who has read of 
them m books is once again brought out. Indeed, Horado’s 
speech (1.1.112-25) reads almost hkc a paraphrase of the 
following passages in Lavater: 

Before the altcradons and chaunges of Idngdomcs and in the 
dme of watres, seditions, and odicr daungcrous seasons, diet 
most commonly happen very straungc tilings in the airc, in die 
earth, & amongst humg creatures dean contrary to die vsuall 
^course of namre. *Wliich tlun^ men cal wonders, signes, 
monsten, and fbrcwammgs of matters to come There arc scene 
m die aiie, swords, spcarcs, & suchc hkc innumerable: dierc arc 
heard and scene m die atic, or vppon die earth whole armies of 
men cncoimtctmg togidier, and when one part is forced to flyc, 
dierc IS heard horrible cncs, and great clattcrmg of armour.^ 
Many signes and wonders happoi before the dcadic of greate 
Princes It is wd knowen by Imtoncs, what signes went before 
die deathe of luhus Caesar, amongest the wludic, a great noyse 
was hearde m die mght tunc, m very many places fiirrc and 
necre.3 

Furdier, Horado’s fear that die Ghost may lead Hamlet 
“to Ae dreadfol sumimt^f^c cliff” and there dnve hun - 

* Lavater, op at p 214. 

* Ibid pp 8t>-i. 


3 Ibid p 164. 
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mad gives utterance to a common TjcKef of the a 
behef of which Edgar makes use in King Lear aifter his eyeless 
father has fallen from the imaginary cliffs of Dover,* and to 
which King James subscribes m his Daentonologie.^ 


The cellarage scene 

There remain certain problems connected with the Ghost 
which deserve more extended treatment. One group of them 
belongs to the apparition in die Queen’s bedroom, which 
must be deferred ;3 another to the cellarage scene, a scene in 
which Shakespeare draws most strikingly upon the popular 
and learned spintualism of his age, which Scot and Lavater 
illuminate for us in suipiisingfrshion, though it has perplexed 
all the commentators.4 We marvel at Hamlet’s Icrnrjr with 
his father’s spirit, and do our best to explain the strange 
epidiets **boy”, “truepenny” and “old mole” as the hysteri- 
cal utterances of a mmd on the borderland of insanity, an 
explanation which is in part the truth. But there is more 
behind. For one thmg, Hamlet has a purpose in his levity. 
His urgent need at the moment is secrecy. He must seal the 
mouths of the witnesses. He can trust Horatio and is about 

* Ed£. Upon die cro'vm o* die difF what tibiog was that 
Which parted from you? 

G/e. A poor unfortunate beggar. 

Edg. As I stood here below, mediought his eyes 
Were two foil moons; he had a thousand noses, 

Homs whdkod and waved like the enndg^d sea: 

, It was some fiend. JLe<tr, 4.d 

a p 63. ^ PP ^9-55. 

4 Tsdbsdiwitz (x8<^) alone seems to luve caught glinmses of its true 
vidc bis uotcs quoted m Furness’s Variorum andm my edition 

of Hamlet. 
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to tell him all; but Marcellus must, at any cost, be prevented 
from talking about the ni^t*s expenences. All this is dear 
enough if we hiUow the dialogue dosdy. 

'When they come upon him after the Ghost’s departure, 
Hamlet at £rst tneS'to parry their natural curiosity by a piece 
of “wonderfiil” news whidb. tdh them nothing; after which 
he takes* an abrupt &reweIL But the words and manner of 
Horatio show him a htde hurt at dus treatment; and, as 
* Hamlet is anxious not to ofiend the only fiiend he has m the 
world, he takes him aside to tell him somethu^ of the, truth. 
Here are the wor^ of the text: 

Hamlet I am sorry they o£^d you, heartily, 134 

Yes, &ith, heartily. 

Horatio There's no o£&nce, my lord. 

Hamlet Yes, by Saint Patnck, but there is, Horauo, 

And mo^ ofience too~-touchii^ dus vision here, 

It IS an honest g^ost diat let me tdl you — 

For your desire to know what is between us, 

O’ermaster’t as you may. And now, good &ends, 140 
As you are fbends, scholars, and soldi^. 

Give me one poor req^t. 

*uid then follows the busmess of the threefold oath. It seems 
to me that in the second speech Hamlet is on the point of 
rcveahng the secret to Horauo, but that findmg Marcellus 
drawing near them in the hope of sharing their confidence, 
he breaks off at L 139 with a bhmt injunction to mind his 
own busmess, and then m 1. 140 turns to address both. 
‘Yes, by Samt Patnck” is auunportant due to Hamlet’s 
iutentions at the begmmng of the speech; for Samt Patnck 
was “tfag keeper of P urgatory”, hi the late middle ages the 
patron saint of hrdand was regarded as the chief witness to 
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tlie^existence of an intermediate state, since according to 
legend he found an entrance thereto on an island in Loug^ 
Derg, and so was able to convince the doubting hish.^ The 
first three^lines of the speech, therefore, are an tnrima ftnn to 
the Protestant “philosopher” Horatio, who does not beheve 
in Purgatory, that the Ghost is associated with Saint Patrick 
not the Devil, Le. that he is a real ghost, and no demon mas- 
querading in human form. At this point, Marcellus comes 
within earshot, and though Hamlet’s final words to Horatio' 
alone appear rude, an actor playing the part should, I dunk, 
make it dear to the audience diat the rudeness is assumed out 
of policy and that Horatio is to be told all directly Marcellus 
is out of the way. 

Meanwhile Marcellus, with his curiosity, is 'a problems to 
be dealt vdth; and that he most deddedly was not meant to 
overhear the reference to Saint Patrick and the “honesty”of 
the Ghost is proved by the fiu:t thaf for the rest of the scene 
Hamlet does all in his power to persuade him that the Ghost 
is anything but honest. He addresses the Ghost in the 
“cdl^ge” as if it were a devil, a “familiar” with whom he 
has just been holding converse * He calls it “boy” and 
“truepenny”, that is “trusty fellow” or “foithful servant”, 

. and he Horatio and Marcellus swear with the devil, as 
the latter at any rate will beheve it to be, beneath their very 
feet. Perhaps the most remarkable thmg— the most terri- 
fying, if we adopt the Elizabethan standpomt— about the 
whole episode is that the idea is suggested to Hamlet by the 

* I owe the intecpietation of this point to a review of Lavater (op at.) 
in The Times Literary Suppkment, Jan 9, 1930 Cf. also T. Wn^t, St 
Patridis Purgatory, OBJ) “purgatory” xh, and O’Connor, StPatnek*s » 
Purgatory (Bums and Oates).* 
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Ghost itself; for it is not until the Ghost says-** Swear” that 
Hamlet begins his ama2ang performance, hi a word, fether^ 
and son to he playing mto eadb other* s hands m order to 

hoodwmk an mconvement witness. That dais is the true 
wffarwng ; of ths sttasige sccne no candid reader of Lavater and 
die other writers wdl, I think, deny. Take two passages from 
his book: 

Pioners or diggers frr mettal, do affirme, diat m many mines, 
there appeare straunge shapes and spintes, who are appamelled 
hke vnto other laborers m die pit These wander vp and down m 
caues and ynderminings, & seeme to besturre them sdues in all 
kmde of labour, as to digge after the veine, to came togither 
oaie, to put it into baskets and to tume the winding whele to 
drawe it vp, when in very deede they do nothing lesse 73) 
Be not (hsmayde, though heare some spint stir and malrft 
a noyse, for m case hee rumble ondly to make diee aftayde, care 
not for him, but lette hym rumble so long as he wyU, for if he 
see diee wythout feare, hee wyll soone depart from thee (p ipi)^ 

The noises and romhhngs diat spirits and devds were 
supposed to make m die bowe^ of die eanh is a point to 
which both Lavater and Scot return agam and agam Scot 
tdls us further that the ‘*worser moiety of devils*’ were 
divided mto Aquei, Subterrandl and Luafugi, and declares 
that the Subterranei ''assault them that are mmers or pm^ers, 
whi^ use to wofke m deepe and darke holes under die 
earth” * We may remember too that Sir Toby Belch speaks 
of the Devil as a “foul colher”.* After all this is it not 
that Hamlet’s words — 

Well said, ojd mole! canst wodc I’th’eardi so ftst? 

A wordiy pioner’ — 

* Discourse, <i. ul » Tureljih Night, 3 4 lai 

Dwn g 
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identify the mutterings of the Ghost with the rumhlmgs of 
one “of those -demons that are. . .underground”, to quote 
Milton once again? Horatio will be told later on; but in- 
quisitive MarceUus to his d-ying day will believe that he has 
•sworn an oath thrice in the hearing of a powerful fiend,* and 
will hold his tor^e. 

Once we have the key to the puzzle a number of other 
htde pieces &11 into then places. Hamlet appears to act the 
part to perfection. Hie Ladn tag — Hie et ubique ? — is a scrap 
firom the coiqurofs repertory, as we have seen.* The dismissal- 
— ^‘jResj:,.rest,^j^!turb^d--spiri^ — is capable 'of a similar 
explanation, though apt enough to an honesty ghost. The 
threefold oath finds once more a parallel in Scot, who speaks 
of “promises and oths mterchangeablie made betweene the 
coniuror and the spirit”, oatbs which were sworn three 
times, and €ot the -violation of which eternal penalties were 
exacted.* The oaths, it -will be observed, are not mere re- 
petitions : the first is concerned with what the -wimesses have 
seen, the second widi what they have heard; and the third 
with the “antic disposition”. Moreover, the shifa ng or re- 
moving fi:om place to plac^ as the oaths are taken, is also 
common form, and occurs agaminFletcher*s Woman’s Prize.* 

In all this, I say, Hamlet appears to be acting a part. Is it 
only acting? The presence of the Ghost in the cellarage is 
most convenient for the shutting of MarceUus’s mouth; but 
what does Hamlet himself make of it? With bis Protestant 
upbrmgmg, widi the possibihty of deception* by a -visitant 
firom Hell so present to his mind that it peeps out, ^ we have 

* Discoverie of Witchcraft, Bk 15, ch xvn. 

* Act 5, sc. 3, noted by Bradley, ShakespeareaH Tragedy, p 413. 
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gffPTij the momeatHis&tlier'sfotmsmksmto die earth beneath 
Lis eyes,^ what is he to think when the spmt behaves exactly 
hicft an underground demon? When he whispers to Horatio, 
he has up his mind as to the honesty of the Ghost; but 

the voice from the allarage is enough to shake any man s 
fritL Le Loyer wfltes: “Smce the Souls do not appear so 
often as do Angels and Demons, it is necessary to examme 
dihgendy the Souls which appear, to discern if they are truly , 
Souls or if It IS an ambush of the enemy of the human race’* :* 
and he goes on to prescnbe ** colouration of the spirit” as one 
method of testmg its character, ”for then the spirit cannot 
disguise Its r>ngin'**.3 This IS exacdy what Hamlet does; he 
pla^ the coiyurer. And the Ghost responds! Shakespeare 
does not teU us m so many words diat the cellarage scene 
bre^ new doubts in Hamlet’s mmd; but he gives m a very 
plam hmt of Hamlet’s despondency as the scene closes: 

The tune is out of joint; O cursed spite, '' 

That ever I was bom to set it nght ' 

The cou^et is an i mportant p iece of ^dfecevekoon, a taat 
confess ion of pers^ a^madeguafiy, as all have noted; but the 
immediate occasion which prompts its utterance is the return 
widi redoubled force of misgivings concermng the pro- 
venance of the apparition. 

It was not necessary for Shakespeare to underline aU this, 
to dot the i*s an d cgass^diecds^of JEfemlet’s suspiaons at this 
iuncture, because he knew that they would be shared by the 

^ The vanishing ih z s is by means of the trap on the fixmt stagey to 
which the Ghost leads Ihunlet finm "die platform" or upper stage whei^ 
as I think, 1 4 is performed. 

* Lavatcr, op. ca p 245. ^ Xbtd p 247. 
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spectators in Hs theatre, that there would be disciples of Le 
Loyer, of Lavater, and even of Reginald Scot among diem. 
His patron, the Earl of Southampton, was a declared Cathohc 
and many others were Catholics at heart, while Protestants, 
of course, would form a large proportion. It paid hi m 
dramadcally to let all three schools of thought have their 
views considered. And the audience, of whatever school, 

A 

would be swayed hither and thither in their opimon, as 
^Ehunlet, himself was swayed, by the events of the ghost 
s^es. like him they would wonder what to thinlc before 
the vision appears; like him they would be overwhelmed by 
its appandon and accept it as the genume spirit of the dead 
king while it is actually bei&re their eyes; like him too they 
would be left baffled and bewildered by the cnes firom the 
cellarage. At the end of the first act, the Elizabethan audience 
could no more be certain of the honesty of the Ghost and of 
the truth of the story it had related, than the perplexed hero 
Iiimself. Thus for the first hal f of the play the character that 
vraTon trial with them was’ not Hamlet's but the Ghost’s. 
The troubles of modem cndcs, the need to explam the “andc 
disposidon” and- the Gonzago play later, were no troubles 
for them, since they found them arising naturally and inevi- 
tably out of the situadon in which Hamlet was placed. But 
they had problems of dieir own. Chief among these, we 
may guess, was the &ct that the only non-Protestant in the 
play was the visitor &om the other world, although in hfe he 
had been TTing of Lutheran Denmark. Catholics would 
accept this as a matter of course; obdurate Protestants would 
lefuse to admit him anything but a devil even after the play 
scene had proved the traffl of his story: and most would 
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* 

stand in doubt between the two, sbakii^ their heads and 
echoing Ebmlet* s words 

There are more dungs m heaven and earth, Horatio, 

Than are dreamt of m your philosophy. 

As to Shakespeare’s own atdtude, diat was, as ever, his secret. 

Gabnd Harvey, in his famous marginaha written on the 
leaves of Spegiht’s Chaucer about 1 599, notes that “die younger 
sort takes muc^L dehght m Shakespeares Venus, & Adonis: 
but his Lsurece, & his tr^edi^ of Hamlet, Prince ' of Den- 
marke, haue it in them, to please the wiser sort’*. Is it not 
likely that the Cambndge scholar had the Ghost pardcularly 
in mind m this reference to Hamlet? To his owd generation, 
one of the most astonishmg dungs about Shakespeare must 
have been his power to appeal to the “generality” and die 
“judiaous” it one and the same tune. To the groundlings 
holding crude views of spectral appearances, to the more en- 
lightened burghers of the Marcdlus school of thought, and 
to the students and philosopher among die inns-of>courc 
men and die nobility; to all and to ea^ according to his 
peculiar oudook the ghost scenes made thdr profound and 
thnlhng appeal. But it was the appreciation of the judiaous 
whidh Shakespeare was most anxious to secure, and which we 
to-day are most likely to overlook. The nature and nngin' of 
iwandermg spmts was one of the great questions of the ftirip 
among t hinkm g people, and the Ghost m Hamlet was a real 
contribution to the subject. 

Imagme one of the scholar-courtiers of Elizabeth’s retinue 
(and there were many such) at a performance of Hamlet 
With what extraordinary mterest vwU he watch the student- 
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prince of Denmark confronted with an unmistakable appan- 
tion, with what sympathetic curiosity will he follow the 
workings of a nund under the stress of events which (as he 
imagines) mi^t not impossibly occur to himself, how keen 
will be his appreciation of the variety of opinion and incident 
which the magician-dramatist introduces ! There can be no 
doubt at all about it; the Ghost in Hamlet was a frr more 
arresting and prominent frgure to the Elizabethans than he 
can ever be to us. We may deplore our loss — and it is great 
indeed. But it is something at least to realise its existence! 
Critics who read Hamlet in ignorance of it are in danger of 
misconceiving Shakespeare’s art altogether. 
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O, *os most sweet 

When m one line two cxafts diiecdy meet. 
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ANTIC DISPOSITION 

I 

Its origin, purpose and character 

The Ghost and his message form the main theme of act i. 
But die closing scene of that act, as we have just observed, 
leaves both Hamlet and the audience in grave doubt, doubt 
which is not resolved until the play scene in the middle of 
act 3. Thus the pivot of the plot during the next two acts is 
die testing of the Ghost’s story, or to put it in other words, 
Hamlet’s attempt to probe the secret guilt of Claudius. On 
the other hand, Hamlet* s knowledge, or at any rate strong 
suspicion, of this guilt is his secret, which he cloaks beneath 
the "andc disposition”, and which Claudius and Polonius 
with the aid of Rosencrantz and Guildenstem in their turn 
seek to probe. The second and third acts, therefore, are 
occupied, and most thrilhngly occupied, lyith a double in- 
trigue: Hamlet trying to sift Claudius; Claudius and Polo- 
niiM tryin g to s m: Hamlet. Hamlet, however, for reasons to 
be discussed later, makes no endeavour to “catch the con- 
science of the Ring” 'before the play scene itself, 'whereas 
Claudius is found actively at work on his side at the very 
beginning of act a. And tHis’“lag” on Hamlet’s part means 
that most of the second act is taken up,not only by the efforts 
of his ffn^mies to bring him to book, but also by Hamlet’s 
0^ response to those efforts. That is to say, the mam theme 
of this act IS the. “antic disposition”, the attempts to get 
behind it by spying upon Hamlet, and the manner m which 
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Hamlet, who is (as I shall show) ^on fully conscious of what 
IS going on, plays up to the various theories concerning his 
supposed madness. The second act of Haml et is comedy; a 
comedy of mag^. But tE^comedy does not stop diere; it 
runs ng^t oh mto the act that hillows. For we shall find that 
a due undeistandmg of this intri gue and of Hamlet’s attitude 
towards it will explam all sorts of details m the play scene 
wliich would otherwise puTzle us In die play scene the 
comedyjif ma^ read^ at once its cbnax and finale. After 
Luoanus has poured die mock-poison mto dLePlayer-Kmg’s 
ears, hoth Hamlet and Claudius know each other for what 
they are; and masks are hencefiirth useless. 

In approadiing this section of the play our first considera- 
tion must be Hamlet*s-reasons^fi>r''assummg the “antic dis- 
posiuon”. It will have to be considered eventually in its 
beanngs upon the problem of his character But no^psycho- 
logicd theory, such as might occur to a spectator at the end 
of the play m casting back his mmd and reflecting upon the 
personahty of the hero, can be acc^ted as an addq^uate 
dramatic explanation. To be fully satisi^tory the explanation 
must exhibit the imtial impulse ansmg naturally out of the 
occasion on whidi it takes place and must rdate it to the 
which Hamle t has in hand. I do not me^n that spectators 
should see at once for what purpose Hamlet decided to act 
the madman. What I mean is that none of them sIirMflrl 
consider it absurd, and that they should feel Hamlet could 
hardly have done anythmg dse under the circumstances. The 
notton entertainedbyson:^ waters thattheonginalspectators 
accepted the “antic dispoation”, together with die rest of 
the plot, because they were familiar with the story before 
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Shakespeare handled it, seems to be hardly worth discussing. 
Elizabethan spectators were not students of Shakespearian 
sources; nor is it at all likely, as I shall point out later,* diat_^ 
in the theatre of that time, withits rapidly changing repertory, 
the audience (apart hrom one or two here and there perhaps) 
would recollect the details of the old Hamlet when they saw 
Shakespeare’s revision of it several years later. To them it 
would be a new play, and its effects would have to justify 
themselves as in a new play; that is, they would have to be 
self-explanatory. And after all it is a simple business enough. 
To see how it came about we must return to the cellarage 
scene for a moment, and follow the movement of Hamlet’s 
mind under the stress of circumstances and emotion, which, 
obvious enough to the Elizabethans, have taken me two 
chapters to expound. 

The Ghost, departing after the delivery of his mission, 
leaves his son in a pitiable condition. He is beaten to the 
ground, distraught and half-paralysed; and as he tries to rise, 
|he presses his hand first to his throbbing heart and then to 
that “distracted globe” his head. There follows the “tabled” 
speech, which begins with an ardent promise of remem- 
brance, breaks out into unbalanced hilanty at the recollection 
of his uncde’s smiling ftce at the Privy Council and concludes 
with a solemn oath of dedication to the quest which the Ghost 
has laid upon him.^ As Horatio and Marcellus come ftom 
the castle Hjamlet is still upon his knees in the darkness, and 
to the former’s anxious prayer “Heaven secure him!” he 

* Kttfe pp. 147-8- f r - 

* Vide notes 1 5.107-9, no, in my editfcm of Hamlet for a fuller ex- 
position of dns speech. 
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mutters a fervent “ So be it ! ’* Yet, a second later he is on his 
feet, mockingly echoing the cry of Marcdlus by converting 
It into a falconer’s call. And when they come up with him he 
IS apparently m the highest spirits: 

Mar. How is’t, my noble lord? 

Hor. What news, my lord? 

Ham O, wonderful! 

Hor Good my lord, tell it. 

Ham. No, you wiU reveal it. 

Hor. Not I, my lord, by heaven. 

Mar. Nor I, my lord 

Ham How say you then, would heart of man once think it 
But you’ll be secret? 

Hor. Mar. Ay, by heaven, my lord 

Ham There’s ne’er a villam dwellmg m all Denmark 
But he’s an arrant knave. , 

Once agam, however, the hilant y vanishes as quickly as i 
had come. For the neitt speech, m reply to Horatio’s ex 
postulation, , though beginning in the same tone, suddenl 
changes to solemnity, as the words “busmess and desire 
remmd Hamlet of the task that hes before him, and ends wit 
the pathetic ‘‘Look you,I wiU go pray”. No wonder Horati' 
IS disturbed at such behaviour and by such ‘‘wild and whirl 
ingwords”. Yet the see-saw goes on. An hystericaljoculant) 
wilder and more whirhng than ever, returns as the voic 
speaks from the cellarage; and, once the threefold oath 3 
completed, it is succeeded by the utmost despondency c 
spirit. 

In short, this passage of a hundred hues exhibits Hamlet i 
a state of extreme emotional mstabihty, and with an intellec 
tottermg on its seat. Fu^ermore, the ‘‘antic disposition’ 
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has manifested itself on three separate occasions before Ham- 
let ever refers to it at all: in the “table-book” speech, at 
Horatio and Marcellus’s entry, and in conjuring the “worthy 
pioner” tmderground. The second of these is as typical an 
example of its use as may be found anywhere else in 
the play; and like the other two it is clearly pardy deliberate 
and partly involuntary: that is to say, die mood comes 
unsought but is welcomed as affording relief when it does 
come, and is accordingly purposely elaborated and pro- 
longed. In a word, Shakespeare wishes us to feel that Hamlet 
assumes madness because he cannot help it. The tragic burden 
has done its work, and he is conscious that he no longer 
retains perfect control over himself’ What more natural than 
that he should conceal his nervous breakdown behind a mask 
which would enable him to let himself go when the fit is 
upon him? 

Not that we are to suppose Hamlet thought it out in these 
or any other terms. It is one of his characteristics, as we shall 
see, that he never thinks anything out. All that actually 
happens is that, realising he had displayed intense and un- 
controllable emotional excitement in the presence of Horatio 
and Marcellus, he pretends that he has been acting a part, and ' 
warns them that it may occur again at the same tune exact- 
mg an elaborate oath from them that, if it does so occur, they 
not hmt by word or gesture that they know anything 


^ Dowden antiapaces me here "Hamlet’s madness”, he wntes, “is 
not dehberately assumed; an antic disposmon is, as it were, imposed upon 
by the almost hystencal exatement which follows his mterview with 
the Ghost, and he mgemously justifies it to himself by discovermg that it 
mayhereSfterserveapurpose” (Introduction to ifo/wto, “Arden edmon”, 

p xxvi). 
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whatever about it. The oath, m the case of Marcellus at least, 
IS a very necessary precaution. , For any confession of know- 
ledge about Hamlet would be dangerous: if he hinted that 
"" the madness was genuine he would be drawn on to spea king 
of the interview with the Ghost firom which, as he would 
' assume, the madness sprang; if he asserted that it was pre- 
taided, he would expose Hamlet still more perilously. 

As for the relation of the “antic disposition*’to Hamlet’s 
task, that is surely equally natural and obvious.' However 
urgent the command of the Ghost, the difficulty of executmg 
It without mjurmg the Queen, and the perplexity concerning 
the Ghost himself, forbid immediate action: Hamlet^needs 
time for considerauon. Meanwhile, the assumption of m- 
sanity would enable him, as Dr Bradley puts it, “to give 
someutterancetotheloadthat prised onhisheart andbrain”,* 
and would also give him a freedom of speech and action he 
could not otherwise obtain. The fact that it makes the TTing 
extremely uneasy about him, so that he sets his spies to work, 
a fret which some put down to the weakness of the inhented 
plot,’ IS with more discrimination attnbuted by Dr Bradley 
to the weakness of Hamlet’s character. Yet I cannot beheve 
that this either was Shakespeare’s mten&on. Discussmg the 
two months’ interval between act i and act 2, Dr Bradley 
writes: “Beyond thus excitmg the apprehensions of his 
enemy Hamlet has done absolutely nothing; and. . .we must 
imagme him durmg this long period sunk for the most part 
m ‘bestial obhvion’ or frmdess broodmgs, and falling deeper 
and deeper into the slough of despond ’’* This, however, 
overlooks the fact that it is Bfemlet’s state of min/l which 
* Bradley, op at p. 121. a Op. at p 130. 
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drives him to pretend madness, a state of mind which he 
could not conceal and which, m any case, would have excited 
'comment and suspicion. It ignores, too, that recklessness 
which is a marked trait of Hamlet throughout. Why^ould 
f^mlet care what Claudius thoughTabout him ? a mau he 
was always just about to kill. 

Furthermore, Dr Bradley’s words illustrate a fallacy that 

impairs a good deal of his Shakespearian criticism, brilhant 

and subtle as it is, viz., the fallacy of regarding separate 

episodes of the play, especially episodes early .in the play, in 

the hght of his knowledge of the whole. In the first place, at 

the begmning of act 2 no spectator knows, or ought toknow, 

that two months have elapsed, seeing that he is not informed 

on that head untd the middle of the third act.^ 'He is vaguely 

-aware that some weeks have elapsed, that is all. In the second ' 

place, though this sense of the passage of time may make him 

a htde uncomfortable when he finds that Hamlet has d one 

nothingjaeanwhile, he is certainly not at this stage fully alive 

to the dangers aTdelay or perplexed about its cause; while it 

is qmte impossible for him to imagine Hamlet “sunk m 

* bestial obhvion’ o r fimdess broodmgs”. An^ if, looking ' 

back from the begummg of act^Tby which time he has grown 

thoroughly alarmed at the delay, he should ask himself 

whether Hamlet had been wise to assume the “antic dis- 
« 

* And then only by mference At 3.2 126 Ophelia says that King 
Hamlet has been dead “twice two months^’, and it is only by conmanng 
this statement with that of Hamlet at 1 2.138, which tells us that his 
fether had been dead not quite two mondis, that we deduce a two 
months* mterval between acts i and 2 Such calculations do not take 
place m the theatre! hideed, I now feel that even the stage-direction 
Some weeks pass, which I msert at the end of act i in my -edition, 
stresses die mterval overmuch.* 
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position”, his answer is quite as hkely to be in the affirmative 
as in the negative, smce, as we shall see, by act 3 Hamlet was 
uncle’s su spicions of set purpose, and the pretence 
of madness might be explained as an early mdication of this 
, purpose. Such speculation, however, is extremely risky; and 
I do not myseif think that it entered into Shakespeare’s 
calculations at all The “antic disposition” was assumed 051^ 
sudden impulse, the first of many, on Hamlet’s'^part; it was 
obviously prompted by his hysteria at the moment; and it 
^would be accepted as a convement disguise while he was 
, ^ maturmg his plans. To consider it more curiously than this is 
' to^treat Hamlet m history not drama. 

A point, which some who reprdiend the pretended mad- 
ness as an lU-assmulated legacy fi:om the old saga are apt to 
overlook, IS that Shakespeare had every mducement to retain 
It if he could, and that, at any rate, until the middle of the 
. fourth act. It is the very salt of his play. He saw that it pos- 
sessed immense dramatic possibihties and he took full ad- 
vantage of them. Imagme Hamlet without it, and most of 
the wit together with all the fun, except for Osnc and the 
Grave-diggers, and Polomus playmg the fool “m’s own 
house”, would be lost. Hamlet’s qmbbles, m particular, are 
the fimt of It. True, he begins to quibble m 1.2 before he sees 
the Ghost; but the native gift thus vouched for is exercised 
with much greater freedom after the assumption of the 
“antic disposition”. “ Mad Hanilet” i s ind eed the fool of the 
ijay that 4 akes j.ts name firom h uru^Bv acting the natural, he 
usurps the natural’s privileges, and Touchstone-hke uses his 
madness “like a stalkmg-horse, and imder the presentation of 
that he shoots his wit”. Far too htde has been made of this 
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aspect of the play; but lack of space forbids treatment of it 
here, and I must refer the reader to the Introduction and 
Notes of my recent edition of Hamlet for further discussion 
Another aspect of the ‘‘antic disposition” not suffiaently 
reckoned with by modem commentators is its expression m 
Hamlet’s costume. Ophelia tells us that before his madness 
Hamlet had been 

The glass of fashion and the mould of form; 

and though we never see him, except m mourmng, his black 
doublet was no doubt nch enough and the pomts of his hose 
well tied m the Pnvy Council scene at the beginning of the 
play. In the second scene of act 2, however, we hear from 
Claudius that 

nor th’exterior nor the mward man 
Resembles that it was; 

and this merely confirms the descnption given of him by 
Ophelia m the previous scene, as he appears suddenly before 
her m her closet, 

with his doublet all unbraced. 

No hat upon his head, his stockmgs fouled, 

Ungart’red, and down-gyved to his ankle. 

Pale as his shut 

I shall have more to say about this episode in a moment, but 
as far as concerns Hamlet’s disorderly attire, I cannot do 
better than quote the words of Professor J. Q. Adams, who 
IS the first I think to perceive its tme significance. He writes 

This slovenhness m costume has usually been mterpreted as the 
pose of the forlorn lover It is true that hterary artists of the 
seventeenth century sometimes represented a disappomted lover 
as adoptmg a melancholy pose accompamed by a certam care- 
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lessness m dress But Hamlet’s physical appearance cannot be 
explained on this score He has “no hat upon his head” ; the sad 
lover IS invariably represented with his hat plucked low over his 
eyes Hamlet’s doublet is “all” — ^that is, entirely — unf^tened, a 
most indehcate form of dishabiHe His stockmgs are down- 
fallen to his ankles, smce men’s stockmgs reached to or above the 
knee, Hamldt was thus bare-legged And the stockmgs are actually 
“fouled”, which takes away the fine sentunentahty of the lover- 
pose Most significant of ah, perhaps, is the ahusion to his shirt. 
This part of a man ’s costume was not supposed to be visible, yet 
Hamlet appears m pubhc m his shirt, it is almost as though, as we 
should say to-day, he appeared m his undersjbrt None of these 
thmgs can be explamed on the score of the sentimental, lovesick 
youth. 

He then goes on to ate the well-known hnes jfiom Diaphantus 
(1604), a poem by Anthony Scoloker, the hero of which 

'•Puts off his clothes, his shirt he only wears, 

Much hke mad Hamlet, 

hnes which clearly preserve for us the contemporary stage- 
effea of Burbadge’s impersonation. He also quotes a passage 
firom The Revenger's Tragedy (c. 1607), a play obviously 
inspired m part by ’Hamlet, which runs: 

Surely we are all mad people, and they 
^ Whom we think mad are not we mistake those, 

’Tis we are mad m sense, they but m clothes 

And he concludes that “Hamlet’s madness, m it impressed 
the audience of the Globe, was conspicuously a madness ‘m 
clothes’”* 

C£ As You Like it, 3 a 365-75 

Hamlet, ed. by J Q Adams, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1929, 
pp 222-4. 
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I do not doubt that when Hamlet appeared on Shake- 
speare’s stage before the eyes of Claudius, Gertrude and 
Polomus m 2.2 he was not only “readmg on a book” but 
apparelled exactly as Opheha had depicted him to her father 
a few moments earlier. Her speech was, therefore, pardy 
designed to prepare the audience for this entry, while m the 
exclamation of the Queen, 

But look where sadly the poor wretch comes readmg, 

we catch a ghmpse of the supposed madman through his 

mother’s eyes. Nor do I doubt that he^'retamed the same 

★ 

It was, mdeed, the visible„tpken of hi^pretended madness, 
and was theatncally of first importance smee it kept the “anoc 
disposition” constantly before the mmd of the audience. 
Whether it should be regarded as dehberate or mvoluntary 
IS a question which I shall take up later 
The “antic disposition” exates the suspiaons of Claudius,' 
and these suspiaons and the explanation which Polomus 
jfumishes provide, as I have said, most of the action m the 
second and third acts Cntics have been so preoccupied with 
problems of character that they have neglected this feature of 
the plot Yet if we run rapidly over the scenes m these two 
acts. It will be seen how large a part of them is taken up -with 
It Half the first scene of act 2 is devoted to talk between 
Opheha and Polomus about the madent just spoken of, 
wHch convmces the old man that unrequited passion for his 
daughter is the cause of the-Prmce’s insamty, and so leads to 
Opheha bemg used as the deegy in the trap of the eaves- 
droppers. The second scene opens with the audience given 
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to Hamlet’s scKoolfellows, Rosencrantz and Guildenstem, 
who have been sent for by the Kmg, as he puts it, 

) to gather 

So much as from occasion you may glean 
Whether aught to us unknown afflicts him thus. 

That opened hes within our remedy, 

which, as we soon learn, is only a pohte way of requesting 
them to spy upon him. No sooner have they retired than ' 
Polomus comes m, burstmg with the story Opheha has just 
given him, and roundly declarmg that he has found 
The very cause of Hamlet’s lunacy, 
to which Claudius rephes 

O speak of that, that do I long to hear, 
displaying an eagerness greater, I think, than he shows 
upon any other occasion m the play, except when he thirsts 
for Hamlet’s death m 4.3. 

The arrival of the ambassadors from Norway postpones 
the teUmg of Polomus’ news for about thirty hues. In the 
mterval, however, there takes place a brief but very sig- 
nificant colloquy between husband and wife* 

Kmg He tells me, my dear Gertrude, he hath found 
The head and source of all your son’s distemper 
Queen I doubf it is no other but the mam, 

His father’s death and our o’erhasty marriage 
Kmg Well, we shall sffl him 

Shakespeare wrote dus to make us realise that Hamlet’s 
madness was a source of grave anxiety and much discussion 
on the part of Claudius and his consort, and that the former 
was preoccupied rather with his own safety than with Ham- 
let’s health The word “sift”, together with the advent of 

7-2 
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Rosencrantz and Guildenstem, shows that the King suspects 
Hamlet to be conceahng something dangerous to the thrpne 
behind his “transformation’*. The theory of Polomus is 
different. Opheha’s account of the closet scene leaves him 
positive that the Prmce has gone mad because she repelled his 
advances. The notion flatters his family pnde, he explains it 
all to their majesties, at tedious length and with many “hmbs 
and outward flourishes”; and the upshot is that the Kmg 
determines to “try it further” by throwing Opheha m 
Hamlet’s path and hstemng to conversation between them 
from a place of concealment. Meanwhile Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstem take their turn and attempt to catch Hamlet m 
his talk, not very successfully. They report their failure at the 
beginning of act 3, and imihediately after comes the nunnery 
scene with Claudius and Polonius behind the arras. 

Thus from the end of act i nght up to the play seme, 
Hamlet’s “antic disposition” and the theories accounting for 
it form the mam theme of the play. These theories, be it 
noted, are three in number* (i) the explanation of Polomus, 
given above, (2) that of Claudius, the nature of which we 
shall explore later, and (3) that of Gertmde, who attributes 
the disorder to ^ 

Hisffather’s-death and-our o’erhasty mamage. 

We hear Htde about the last after 1.2 until the play scene, but 
there it becomes important, smee in that scene Hamlet toys 
with the three theones like a conjurer with coloured balls, 
keepmg them all m the air at once by a bnlliant display of 
■wit. Until then, he is mainly concerned with those of his 
imcle and would-be father-m-law, to what effect we must 
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now examine. And since tlic theory of Polomus is given 
the first innings by Shakespeare, we may begin with that 


Hamlet and Ophelia 

The attitude of Hamlet towards Opheha is without doubt 
the greatest of all the puzzles m the play, greater even tlian 
that of the delay itself, a fact which should long ago have 
created suspiaon that m the course of three centuries Shake- 
speare’s ongmal intentions have somehow been obscured. 
The difiBculty is not tliat, having once loved Opheha, Hamlet 
ceases to do so This is explamcd, as most critics have agreed, 
by his mother’s conduct which has put him quite out of love 
with Love and has poisoned his whole imagmation The 
exclamation “Frailty thy name is woman’” m tlic first 
soliloquy, we come to feel later, embraces Opheha as well 
as Gertrude, while m the bedroom scene he as good as 
taxes his mother -with destroying Ins capacity for affection, 
when he accuses her of 

such an act 

That blurs the grace and blush of modesty, 

Calls virtue hypoente, takes off the rose 
From the fair forehead of an innocent love 
And sets a blister there 

Moreover, it is clear that m die tirades of the nunnery scene 
he IS thinkmg almost as much of his modier as of Opheha 
The word ‘ l^ter” m the passage just quoted mtroduces 
us to the real problem, for it refers to the brandmg of a 
harlot; Why brand “an innocent love” thus'* Gertrude had 
Splayed the harlot with Claudius, why pour abuse which 
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miglit be appropriate to Her upon tbe unoffending bead of 
Opbeba ? As Dr Bradley notes: “Tbe disgusting and insult- 
ing grossness of bis language to ber in tbe play scene. . is 
.sucb language as you will find addressed to a woman by no 
other bero of Shakespeare’s, not even m that dreadful scene 
where OtbeUo accuses Desdemona.”^ And that Shakespeare 
intended us to interpret Hamlet’s speeches here, together with 
some of those in the nunnery scene, as, like Othello’s, belong- 
ing to the brothel is, I think, mcontestable. We may try and 
palhate this conduct by dwelling upon Hamlet’s morbid 
state of mind, by recalling that manners were ruder and 
speech more direct with the Ehzabethans than with ourselves, 
by noting that smce Opheha and the rest thought he was mad 
they would be ready to extenuate his behaviour on that ground 
(as' for instance Opheha’s outspoken song m 4.5 is generally 
regarded as a pathetic symptom of her condition), and by 
emphasismg the fact that she had jilted bim and that he had 
therefore a gnevance against her. Yet all wiUnot do , Hamlet’s 
treatment of her remains mexcusable on the ordinary readmg 
of the story, and as such it endangers the very life of the play. 

For, whatever weakness we may be expected to find m 
Hamlet’s character, however severely Shakespeare judges 
him and asks us to judge h i m also, it is vital to his purpose 
that we should retam our interest m him and admiration for 
him right up to the end. Rob us of our respect for the hero 
and Hamlet ceases to be a tragedy; yet that is just what his 
unexplamed behaviour to Opheha threatens to do. There is a 
savage side to Hamlet, which comes out m his ruthlessness 
towards Rosencrantz and Guildenstem, and m the speech as 

^ Op at ^ 103. 
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the Ehng kneels m prayer, a speech that Dr Johnson found 
“too homhle to be read or to be uttered” Yet this savagery, 
discordant as it is with our scale of values, does not detract 
from our general sense of the nobihty and greatness of the 
Tn{<r) But savagery towards a gentle and moSensive child, 
one whom he had loved and whose worst crime, towards him 
IS lack of uijderstandmg and mabihty to disobey her father’s 
commands, is a very different matter It is, m fact, irre- 
concilable with everythmg else we are told about him 
Hamlet treats^Quheha like a prostitute , and the only 
possible~defe^e for him is to show that he had grounds for 
so domg What can they have been? The answer came to me, 
late m this enquiry, when after trying many solutions of the 
Hamlet-Opheha tangle I had given the whole thing up and 
had ceased tbinkmg about it I was makmg the first draft of 
my Notes for Hamlet in the edition recently pubhshed by the 
Cambridge Umversity Press, and asking^ questions, as an 
editor must, about the meaning of word and situation at each 
step I took Presently I amved at the pomt, early m 2 2, at 
which Polomus and Claudius devise the plot of hsterung to 
Hamlet and Opheha behind the arras, when my attenaon 
was arrested by this hne m the speech of Polomus. 

At such a time I’ll loose my daughter to lum ^ j 

The expression was not new to me I had met it before m 
The Tempest at 2 1 124, where the cymcal Sebastian sneers at 
Alonso because he would not marry his daughter to a 
European pnnce. 

But rather loose her to an African; 
and m The Merry Wives at 2 1 163, where die confident 
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Master Page declares of Falstaff that “if he should intend this 
voyage towards my wife, I would turn her loose to him; and 
what he gets more of her than sharp /words, let it he on my 
head”. J had met it also, listening to present-day farmers in 
the north of England discussmg the breeding of horses and 
cattle; and that this was the meaning mtended, a meaning 
that would assuredly not escape an Elizabethan audience, was 
confirmed to my mind by Polomus speakmg of “a farm and 
carters” five hnes later, m accordance with Shakespeare’s 
habit of sustamed imagery.^ 

But to understand the point of it and its connection with 
what follows, we must have the whole context before us. I 
quote fiom the Second Quarto text: 

King How may we try it further? 

Pol You know sometimes he walkesfourehoures together i6o 
Heere m the Lobby 

Quee. So he dooes mdeede. 

Pol At such a time, lie l oose my daug hter to him. 

Be you and I behmd an Arras then, 

Marke the encounter, if he loue her not. 

And be not fiom his reason falne thereon 
Let me be no assistant for a state 
But keepe a fanne and carters. 

'King. We will try it. 

Enter Hamlet 

\ 

Quee. But looke where sadly the poore wretch comes reading * 
Pol Away, I doe beseech you both away. Exit King and Queene 
lie bord him presently, oh glue me leaue, 170 

How dooes my good Lord Hamlet? 


* Vide IntroducUon (pp xxxv-xxxix) to my Hamlet. 
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Ham Well, God a mercy 
Pol. Doe you knowe me my Lord^ 

Ham Excellent well, you arc a Fishmonger. 

Pol Not I my Lord X75 

Ham Then I would you were so honest a man. 

Pol Honest my Lord 

Ham I sir to be honest as diis world goes, 

Is to be one man pickt out of tenne thousand 
Pol That’s very true my Lord i8o 

Ham For if the sunne breede maggots m a dead dogge, bemg 
a good kissmg camon Haue you a daughter^ 

Pol I haue my Lord. 

Ham Let her notjvalkc ddi Sunne, conception is a blcssmg, 
Bm ^jrour daughter may conccaue, fhend lookc to’t 

Everytlnng that Hamlet here says is capable of an equivocal 
interpretation reflectmg upon Polomus and Ophelia “Fish- 
monger”, as many commentators have noted, means a pan- 
dar or procurer,* “camon” was a common expression at 
that tune for “flesh” m the carnal sense, ^ while the qmbble 
in “conception” needs no explammg And when I asked 
myself why Hamlet should suddenly call Polomus a bawd 
and his daughter a prostitute — ^for that is what it aU amounts 
to — could discover but one possible answer to my question, 
namely that “Fishmonger” and the rest follows immediately 
upon “loose my daughter to him”. Nor was this the end of 
the matter. For what might Hamlet mean by his sarcastic 
adviceto the father not to le^ the daughter “walke I’th Sunne”, 
or by the reference to the sun breedmg m the “carnon” 
exposed to it^ Beanng m mind Hamlet’s punnmg retort “I 

* Vide note 22 x74 m my Hamlet 

* Vide OJaJD “camon’ , 3, and Merchant of Venice, 3 i 32-4. 
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am too much in the ‘son’ ”, m answer to Claudius’s unctuous 
question at 1.2.64, 

And now my cousm Hamlet, and my son. 

How IS It that the clouds soil hang on you^ — 

and fecalhng Falstaff’s apostrophe to Prmce Hal: “Shall the 
blessed sun of heaven prove a rmcher and eat blackberries ^ 
a question not to be asked. Shall the son of England prove a 
thief and take purses? a question to be asked is it not 
obvious that Hamlet here means by “Sunne” the sun or son 
of Denmark, the heir apparent, m other words himself? And 
if so, “let her not walke I’th Sunne” is to be paraphrased 
“take care that you do not loose your daughter to me!” 

What then? Hamlet must hdve overheard what Polonius said 
to the King. The context allowsno escape from this conclusion, 
masmuch as what Hamlet says to Polomus is only intelligible 
if the conclusion be allowed It remains to examme the text 
m order to discover, if possible, what Shakespeare’s mtentions, 
clearly impaired m some way by corruption, may have been. 
We are left, of course, to conjecture, but even so we are not 
entirely without clues Says Polomus 

You know sometimes he walks four hours together 
Here m the lobby; 

and as he speaks we may imagme him jerkmg a thumb over 
his shoulder towards the inner-stage before which the three 
plotters stand, their faces to the audience. Words and the 
action are a direct invitation to the spectators to look m that 
direction; and, as they do so, Hamlet enters the inner-stage 
from the door at the back, his eyes upon his book, quite 

^ I Henry IV, z 4 U9-S3. 
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unco ngQous at first that his und e, his mother and Polomus 
are on the outer-stage, which stands for j jbeaudie nce--c han^er 
of the castle. In short, “Here in the lobby” is equivalent to 
ITstog&^iirection, and marks with practical certify the 
moment at which Hamlet comes m and the place of his entry. 
And It IS the nght moment; for the entry should seem un- 
questionably acadental, le st the audience should suspect h im 
of dehberate spymg. It would never do, for example, to let 
himlmger m his place of concealment Between the Kmg’s 
question “How may^we try it further and his resolve “We 
will try It” there he eight hnes of dialogue. They just give 
Hamlet time to enter the lobby, grow conscious of voices m 
the larger chamber beyond, pause for a moment beside the 
entrance thereto, compose his features, and come forward. But 
brief as the period is, it is long enough for him to take mxhe 
whole eavesdtoppmg plot and to unphcate Opheha beyond 
possibihty of doubt m his ears as one of his uncle’s mmions * 

Nor does the textual aspect of the matter present any 
msuperable difficulties If dungs are as I contend, there must 
have been two entries for Hamlet m Shakespeare’s manuscript 
at this pomt one for the inner^tage at L 159 or 1 161 and the 
other for the outer-stage at 1 . 167 where it now stands Such 
a double-entry would have been puzzhng to a compositor or 
a transcriber, and it is not at all surprising to find the first one 
absent m both the Second Quarto and Fust-Toho texts, 
seemg that it might easily have been mistaken as a prompt 
entry, ^ while the Queen’s words “But look where sadly the 

* In preparing manuscript play books for performance prompters 
occasionally repeated entnes m the margm a bttle m advance of those m 
die ongmai with the mtennon of bunging “ the characters on at the back 
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poor wretcii comes readmg*’ would be accepted as showing 
wbicb was the entry intended by the author. The omission 
is rendered all the more probable by the fact that both texts 
tend to omit important stage-directions, and that on more 
than one occasion such omissions occur at the same place m 
both editions.^ 

Hamlet’s acadental discovery of the mtention to spy upon 
him has a bearmg much wider than his attitude towards 
Opheha. Indeed, the manner m which it eases the general 
workmg of the plot is strong testimony m its favour. As 
we shall jSnd, it constitutes the mainsprmg of the events that 
follow m acts 2 and 3 ; it renders the nunnery scene playable 
and intelhgible as never before; it adds all lands of fresh hght 
and shade to the play scene. In a word, its recovery means 
the restoration of a highly important piece of the dramatic 
structure. For the moment, however, let us confine our 
attention to the matter in hand; and see what it tells us about 
Hamlet’s relations with the daughter of Polomus Here its 
value is at once obvious, smce it casts its light backward as 
well as forward and enables us for the first tune to see these 
relations m proper perspective and as a connected whole. 

That Hamlet was at one time genuinely m love -with 
Opheha no serious c ntic has, I thin k, ever questioned Fur- 
fh^mioreTsBefrerselFtSls us that, complying with the wam- 
mg of Laertes and fhe commands of Polomus, she 
did repel his letters, and denied 
His access ^ 

of the stage a few moments earlier m order diat they may be able to enter 
into the dialogue at the correct point” Cf W W Greg, Elizabethan 
Dramatic Doannents, p 217 , , 

I Vide The Manuscript of Shakespeare s Hamlet, n, 186. *21 106-7 
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So far all IS plain enough, but after this darkness descends, 
and the commentators grope, for a path without a due 
Dr Bradley, the most discermng of them all, havmg declared 
that when m doubt a cnac ought to say so honestly, goes on 
“This IS the position m which I find myself m regard to 
Hamlet’s love for Opheha I am unable to arrive at a con- 
viction as to the meaning of some of His words and deeds, 
and I question whether ftom the mere text of the play a sure 
mterpretation of them can be drawn He perceives that 
the love was “mingled with suspiaon and resentment, and 
that his treatment of her was m part due to this cause” 
Furthermore, he detects “signs that Hamlet was haunted by 
the horrible idea that he had been deceived m Opheha as he 
had been in his mother, that she was shallow and artificial, 
and even that what had seemed simple and affectionate 
love might really have been somethmg very different”.^ 
But when he casts about for the cause of all this he finds 
nothing but her “rejection” to account for it, and the m- 
adequacy of such an explanation is clearly the root of his 
perplexity. 

Take agam his mterpretation of the earhest glimpse we get 
of the two together, the mterview m Ophelia’s closet On 
this he writes - 

When Hamlet made his way into Opheha’s room, why did he go 
m die garb, the convenuonally recognised garb, of the distracted 
lover’ If It was necessary to convmce Ophelia of his insanity, how 
was It necessary to convmce her that disappomtment m love was 
die cause of his insamty’ His mam object m the visit appears to 

* Shakespearean Tragedy, p 153 
Op at p 157 


^ Op at p 155,11.2. 
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have been to convince others, dirough her, that his insamty was 
not due to any mystenous unknown cause, but to this disappoint- 
ment, and so to allay the suspiaons of the Kmg. But if his feeling 
for her had been simply that of love, however unhappy, and had 
not been m any degree that of suspicion or resentment, would he 
have adopted a plan winch must involve her m so much sufiermg^^ 

The paragraph, wntten for the sake of the last question which 
IS left unanswered, displays the acumen we look for m its 
autlior. For who before Dr Bradley has noticed that Hamlet 
is m 2.2 ahve to the suspicions of his uncle concemmg' the 
‘'andc disposition” and takes steps to furnish an explanation 
of it ? Nevertheless, he is obviously uncomfortable about the 
suggestion that Hamlet’s mam purpose m seekmg out Opheha 
was to hoodw4ik his uncle, though once agam, if that were 
not his purpose, what was it? he seems to ask. 

The double entry for Hamlet at 2 2.159 makes all clear. 
In markmg the exact pomt at which Hamlet first becomes 
aware of the suspiaons of Claudius and begins himself to 
grow suspicious of Opheha, it enables us to take his previous 
mterview with her at its face value without any readmg 
between the hues The disordered attire was mtended, as we 
have seen, to denote “antic disposition” and has no reference 
to her rejection of him, though she and her father naturally 
suppose that it has. On the other hand, Hamlet is of course 
deeply hurt by her refusal to see him and by the return of his 
letters ; and this explains his silence and the passionate scrutmy 
of her face; he will not speak unless she first speaks to him. 
Yet, though she had “demed his access”, he has forced 
himself mto her presence Why? Put aside all preconcaved 

^ Op at pp. 155-^ 
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notions of Hamlet, denved from Shakespeare’s critics and 
not from Shakespeare, think of Hamlet as we last saw him, 
m the cellarage scene, his mind tottermg on the verge of 
'insanity, and the meaning of his mvasion of her closet is 
patent enough. Here is the full picture of him, as she gives 
It: 

Lord Hamlet with his doublet all unbraced. 

No hat upon his head, his stockmgs fouled, 

Ungart’red, and down-gyv^d to his ankle. 

Pale as his shirt, his knees knockmg each other. 

And with a look so piteous in purport 
As if he had been loosed out of hell 
To speak of horrors — ^he comes before me. 

The first three hnes prepare us, we have noted, for Hamlet’s 
“antic” appearance m the next scene. But the rest* There 
can surely be nothing assumed or pretended here The idea 
that the mterview has been sought by Hamlet m order to 
suggest that his madness is due to his jdting by Opheha is out 
of^e^que^apn Love, even “dispnzed love”, does not 
cause a man’s knees to knock together, or give him the look 
of one fresh from gazing upon all the horrors of Inferno. 
The hnes describe the after-effects of some terrible dream or 
overpowermg dehnum, such as was known to attack melan- 
chohc subjects,^ and Shakespeare wrote them, I am con- 
vinced, to show us that the mental insmbihty obvious m the 
cellarage scene, so far from bemg temporary, had grown_ 
more mtense meanwhile * 

In this condition of extreme distress Hamlet seeks out 
Ophelia, ^e woman he loves, m the hope of finding con- 

* C£ Appendix E, p 316 

* The point is developed below, pp 209-13 * 
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solation and help m her presence. But she has nothing for 
him; and though, as she tells us, 

He falls to such perusal of my face 
As a would draw it) 

her fece reflects fear alone, the fear that is stdl upon htr as she 
relates the story to her father. And so, after a long pause 
waiting for the help that never comes, he takes his leave: 

At last, a htde shaking of rmne arm, 

And thnce his head thus wavmg up and down. 

He raised a sigh so piteous and profound 
As It did seem to shatter all his bulk, 

And end his bemg; that done, he lets me go. 

And with his head over his shoulder turned 
He seemed to find his way withput his eyes, 

For out adoors he went without their helps. 

And to the last bended their hght on me 

As a picture of appeal, an appeal extended to the latest pos- 
sible moment of the meeting, these hues arc^ almost unbear- 
ably;_poignaat. To suppose j^t^S^akespeare mtended them 
j:pj:ep^ent play-acting on Hamlet’s part is absurd. In “sore 
distraction ”hfspint Hamlet instinctively turns for support to 
the only bemg left who might give it him. She fads; and the 
“piteous” sigh shows that he reahses her fadure, and that 
all IS over between them. Thus she has rejected his love, and 
proved unresponsive to an appeal of extreme need. He is not 
-yet suspicious of her, but the ground of his mmd is ready for 
suspicion should the seed fall 

Half an hour later Poldmus is re tailin g the scene after his 
own fashion to the Kmg and Queen, and readmg aloud to 
them one of Hamlet’s love-letters. In the general bewdder- 
ment concerning the relations between Hamlet and Opheha 
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some have even beheved that this letter is mtended to be 
ironical, and have fastened upon the word beautified as 
evidence of this, comparmg it with “I have heard of your 
paintings”, etc., at 3 1 145-7 But (1) the letter must have 
been written before Opheha **repelled ’ Hamlet s corre- 
spondence, and (n) Polomus’s condemnation of “beautified” 
is suflaaent to show 'that it is an innocent word As a matter 
of fact It simply means -^“beautiful” or “endowed with 
beauty” and is so used by Shakespeare himself m The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona^ and elsewhere We may take it, there- 
fore, that the letter is a genuine, if characteristic, love-letter, 
perhaps one of the earher ones of the senes It begms, as 
Dowden remarks, “m the conventional lover’s style, which 
perhaps was what Opheha would expect fiom a courdy 
admirer, then there is a real outbreak of passion and self- 
pity; finally, m the word ‘machine’,* Hamlet mdulges, after 
his manner, his own mtehectuahty, though it may bafile the 
reader , the letter is no more simple or homogeneous than the 
wnter”.3 

Hamlet has httle cause to love Polomus, whom he de- 
spises as a “tedious old fool”, to whose fiiendship with 
Claudius he owes the loss of the crown, and who as he is no 
doubt aware is responsible for Opheha’s jiltmg of him. When 
therefore he overhears his proposal to loose his daughter to 
him, he is consumed with a savage anger From behind his 
antic’ mask he lashes out at him, as we have seen, accusmg 
him of playmg the pandar, and hinting that the daughter he 

* 4-1 55-<5 “Seeing you are beautified With goodly shape ” 

* Cf Appendix E, pp 314-15 

3 Note on 2 2 116-24 m Ae “Arden” Hanjiet 
DWH 
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has been so carefully guardmg jfrom bim had better not now 
be left in 'his path But everything he says only makes 
Polonius the more certam that he is madYor love of Opheha. 
Hamlet notes the effect of his words, and it is this, I think, 
which'^0 gives him the idea of feeding Polomus’s theory 
as aiTS^anation of the ‘‘antic disposition*’. For when the 
old man next enters he harps upon his daughter in his refer- 
ence to Jephthah, and contmues domg so until the play scene 
is over. 

The “fishmonger” episode is, I say, a savage attack upon 
Polomus; but it does not, except mdnectly, reflect upon 
Opheha herself. What Hamlet has heard shows him that she 
IS to be used as a decoy; it reveals nothing of her own attitude 
towards the scheme. That can be tested when the moment 
comes; and unfortunately Ophelias conduct then confirms 
his worst suspiaons. But before we consider the nunnery- 
scene itself and what happens therem, the second theory of 
the “antic disposition” must be examined, the theory of 
Uncle Claudius. For there are two men behmd the arras 
when Polonius looses his daughter, and Hamlet’s words to 
her are meant for the ears of tfiem both. 


Thwarted ambition 

The relations between Hamlet and Opheha have mterested 
critics ffr more than those between Hamlet and the King; 
but the latter are, on the ordmary readmg of the play, hardly 
less obscure. It is generally agreed that Hamlet’s apparent 
madness exates the suspicions of Claudius, hut no one 
seems to ask what these suspiaons exactly amount to. Prob- 
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ably this is because, in a vague kind of way, most modem 
readers o£ Hamlet assume that the Kmg fears his guilty secret 
may someho'w have come to Hamlet’s knowledge. But this 
cannot have been mtended by Shakespeare. Dead men tell 
no tales, unless they return from beyond the grave, which of 
course they cannot do. Claudius is a practical man, he had no 
accomphces, the secret is perfectly safe We can be certain 
that It IS not that which troubles him. / 

Nor IS there any real difficulty m perceivmg the cause of 
his suspiaons, once the pohtical imphcanons of the play have 
been grasped. Kmg Claudius is a usurper and, havmg stolen 
the precious diadem and put it m his pocket, he naturally 
keeps a wary eye upon the rightful owner. On the first 
occasion they are seen together, he gives the young man 
much excellent advice on the subiect of his “unmanly gnef ” 
and pohtely crosses his purpose to'remm to Wittenberg, for 
It IS best to keep dangerous persons under direct observation * 
But he employs all the arts of blandishment upon him, he 
thnce greets him with the name of “son” (to Hamlet’s 
extreme discomfort) , and, as we have noted, he makes a bid 
for his acceptance of the /ait accompli by annoimcmg m 
full Council that he regards bim as his heir The pohcy is 
not successful On the contrary, not only does Hamlet 
pomtedly ignore his advances but the melancholy, which he 
first ascribes to “unprevaihng woe”, deepens as time goes 
on until It develops mto a complete “transformation” of 

^ Htfepp 30sqq above. 

’ Dr Bradley {op ciL p 130) writes that the King is “so entirely at ease 
regarding him that he whhed him to stay on at Court” I suspect pohcy 
m everything Claudius docs C£ 3 1 191 “Aladness in great ones must 
not unwatched go ”* 
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behaviour. What is Clauciius to make of all tbs? Let the 

opening words of Bacon s essay “Of Ambition” provide 
an ansvirer: 

Ambmon is like choler; wbch is an humour that maketh men 
active, earnest, full of alacnoe and stirrmg, i£ it be not stopped. 
But if It be stopped, and cannot have his way, it becommeth adust, 
and thereby maligne and venomous. So ambitious men, if they 
finde the way open for their nsmg, and still get forward, they are 
rather busie then dangerous; but if they be check’t m their 
desires, they become secredy discontent, and looke upon men 
and matters with an evih eye; and are best pleased when thmgs 
goe backward; wbch is the worst propertie m a servant of a 
prmce or state. 


Compare tbs with the Kmg*s own diagnosis a htde later m 

P there’s something m his soul, 

O’er wbch his melancholy sits on brood. 

And f do doubt the hatch and the chsclose 
Will be some danger^ — 


and it will bo seen that the same thought informs both 
passages. 

As I shall pomt out when I come to discuss Hamlet’s 
character, it is a mistake, of wbch some modem cntics are 
guilty, to try to fit Shakespeare’s creatures and his concep- 
tions of human nature mto the procrastean bed of Eliza- 
bethan psychology; bs vision altogether transcended such 
limitations. But it is equally unfortunate to leave con- 
temporary nouons of the kmd out of our reckomng m 
estimating bs dramatic situations. Eh^bethan psychology 
helps us htde to solve the mystery of Hamlet; but some 


* 3.1 167-70. 
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knowledge of it is essential to the full understanding of what 
the other characters in the play think about him and his 
behaviour * AtthiStime,theusualexplanationofmelancholy, 
or the madness which sprang therefrom, was, as B^con imphes, 
tVip rVin Ving or stoppmg of ^ *dienimble s pi rits in die arteries ; 
These vital spirits accordmg to the psy^d-physiology of the 
rmddle ages, still accepted m Shakespeare’s day, were the 
vehicle of the soul itself and the hnk between soul and body, 
so that if they “be impaired, or let of their working m any 
work, the accord of the body and soul is resolved, the 
reasonable spirit is let of all its works m the body, as it is 
seen in them that he amazed, and mad men and frantic, and 
m others diat ofr lose use of reason”.* It follows that the 
passions, which were motions of the soul, were dependent 
upon and accompamed by the agitation or activity of the 
vital spirits, so that if the one were checked the others were 
checked also 

We may see then what views were likely to be held about 
Hamlef s distemper by the other characters _m ^e^^y, b) 
Hamlet himself, and by Shakespeare’s audience They woulc 
si4ppose some stoppage or impairment of his vital spirits 
which had caused them to become “adust”, that is burnt oi 
dried up, “and thereby mahgne and venomous”, and had m 
turn given rise to melancholy, which was techmcally a 
morbid condi tioiL.ofjtfae.hile And they would naturally 
attribute this stoppage to the frustration of some strong 
passion Polomus puts it down to disappomted love, 

^ Loves Labours Lost, 4.3 302 

’ Bartholomew Angheus quoted m Mediaeval Lore, ed. by Robert 
■Steele, p 31 
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Claudius, for Iiis part, ascribes it to thwarted ambition. He 
does not, be it observed, deny the existence of Hamlet^ 
melancholy, or think it assumed, at any rate at first He 
accepts it as genume enough. What his suspiaons centre 
upon is the cause of the melancholy; seeing that a prince 
of the blood royal who became melancholy through 
ambition would grow ** secretly discontent and looke upon 
men and matters with an evill eye . which is the worst 
propertie” he could have, and so would threaten danger to 
the state. 

o 

At his reception of Rosencrantz and Guildenstem the King 
does not allow anything of this to appear. As a matter of 
fact his view is never hinted at in the Queen’s hearing, though 
it is legitimate, I think, to detect its presence behmd the 
words; 

What It should be. 

More than his father’s death, that thus hath put him 
So much firom th’understandmg of himself, 

I cannot dream of. 

But that Hamlet’s schoolfellows understand the situation well 
enough is dear from their first mterview with the Prince.* 
When he sees them unexpectedly before 'him, Hamlet is 
ovegoyed. They are fiiends of long standmg, they are not 
of Elsinore; and they are a diversion fiom his thoughts 

My excellent good fiiends! How dost thou, Guildenstem? 

Ah, Rosencrantz ' Good lads, how do you both? 

The greeting is almost as warm as that which he gives to 
Horatio and MarceUus in 1.2. But he soon cools After a 
htde young-mannish bawdy talk, recallmg their student days 
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together, he asks, as friends did when they met m those days 
widiout newspapers, “What’s the news^ None, my 
lord”, rephes Rosencrantz, “but that the world’s grown 
honest” An honest world ’ It seems a monstrous notion 
to the son of Gertrude, who had hunself a few mmutes 
earher declared that “to be honest, as this world goes, is to 
be one rnan picked out of ten thousand ”* Nor is it an 
altogether tactful remark to the dispossessed heir of Denmark. 
It, therefore, arrests his attention and exates his suspiaon, 
easily awakened after his recent expenence m “the lobby”. 
“Then IS doomsday near”, he remarks dnly, and goes on* 

But your news is not true Let me question more m particular 
wnat have you, my good friends, deserved at the hands of 
Fortune, that she sends you to prison hither? 

GutUatstem Prison, my lord* 

Hamlet Denmark’s a prison. 

Rosencrantz Then is the world one 

Hamlet A goodly one, m which diere are many confines, 
wards and dungeons; Denmark bemg one o’ th’ worst. 

Rosencrantz We think not so, my lord. 

Hamlet Why, then ’us none to you, for there is nothmg either 
good or had, but thinking makes it so* to me it is a prison 

Rosencrantz Why, then your ambiuon makes it one ’us too 
narrow for your mind. 

Hamlet O God * I could be bounded m a nut-sheU, and coimt 
^mys^ a king of infinite space, were it not that I have bad 
dreams 

Guildenstern Which dreams, mdeed, are ambiuon for the very 
substance of the ambiuous is merely the shadow of a dream 

Hamlet A dream itself is but a shadow 

Rosencrantz Truly, and I hold ambiuon of so airy and hght a 
quahty, that it is but a shadow’s shadow 
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Hamlet. Then are our beggars /bodies, and our monarchs and 
outstretched heroes the beggars’ shadows ..Shall we to th’ 
court? for, by my fey, I cannot reason. 

V t 

So he breaks off; and almost immediately afterwards rounds 
upon them and forces them unwillingly to admit that they 
have been sent for by “the good kmg and queen”. He does 
not need to be told “to what end”. Nor does he show any 
further ffiendhness towards them. He takes the hands they 
hold out to him because “th’appurtenance of welcome is 
fashion and ceremony”; but he hints that he prefers the 
company of the players. And he concludes with the qmbble 
about the hawk and the handsaw, which implies that he is 
not qmte so mad as they and his “uncle-fether and aunt- 
mother” imag me. j 

I Cleily the key-passage in this long word-fence, from 
Which Hamlet emerge y^gno.uSj is the thirtyJines_conrL, 
cefnmg prison Denmark and Hamlet’s ambition^ust quoted, 
hn^ which the commentators appear to have entirely passed 
over,* though Mr GranviHe-Barker tells me he never had a 
doubt about their meaning, whale actors and audiences of 
the seventeenth century tumbled to it readily enough. Of this 
we have mterestmg proof in the First Quarto of Hamlet, a 
garbled text based upon notes got together by someone, 
whether actor or spectator, present at ongmal performances 
of the play, as all cnacs are now agreed. This person felled 
to recall the actual hues m quesuon, and even their general 
tenor had escaped him, but he was qmte clear as to their 
dramatic ^significance: they had something to do with the 
succes^n m Denmark. Accordmgly, his mmd consaously 
or unconsaously reverted to the only other occasion when 
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V 

riamlet and his “friends” directly refer to the topic, viz. the 
dialogue at 3 .2.3 3 8-44, which runs . 

Rosencrantz Good my lord, what is your cause of distemper ? 
you do surely bar the door upon your own hberty, if you deny 
your gnefs to your friend 
Hamlet Su, I lack advancement 

Rosencrantz How can that be, when you have the voice of the 
king Inmsplf for youT succession m Denmark 

This dialogue he reproduced, as best he could, and set down 
here, as the text of the First Quarto witnesses. 

Ham Nay then I see how the wmd sits, 

Come,^you were sent for 

Ross My lord, we were, and wilhngly if we might. 

Know the cause and ground of your discontent. 

Ham Why I want preferment. 

Ross I thinke not so my lord 

The report is clumsy and crude, and it is misplaced; yet 
Shakespeare’s mtentions, so subtly expressed m the genume 
version that modem readers have overlooked them, shme 
through the distortion all the more unmistakably. The change 
from “( ^emper” to “d iscontent” is a good illustration of 
what I mean psychology has become pohtics-^'^ 
cT helthirtyTmes abour^sEr 5 ^^'afr^pbHti^~~also>, The 
passage shows us what the Kmg suspects and puts Hamlet 
completely on his guard The two friends, acting under 
instructions, are sifting him “to gather as much as from 
occasion they can glean” But it is Hamlet himself who 
leads them on to the subject of ambition For directly their 
declaration of behef m the world’s honesty haS arrested his 
attention he arrests theirs m turn by c allin g Denmark a 
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prison. The epithet is trae enough: Denmark is a prison for 
him.^ But they swallow the t^with avidity, “Prison, my 
lord! exclaims Guildenstem, with a meaning glance at 
Rosencrantz W^hoi the heir apparent calls his heritage a 
prison, something must be seriously wrong; and it is not 
difficult to guess what the something is. In a mnment they 
are swooping at him like a couple of untrained^wl^, with 
clumsy’suggesGons about his ambiaon. Hamlet eludes them 
every time, and m the end blimdy changes the conversation, 
but he leaves them with something to ponder over, not only 
m the talk of the prison, but m his insistence upon his 
disinhentance. 

As we have seen, Hamlet is not insensible tq.ffieJp_ss-o£the^ 
dhrpnef^d he expresses dissatisfaction with his lot both in 
the two direct outbursts agamst the “cutpurse” who has 
robbed him^ and in references elsewhere For example, at 
the end of the scene m which Horatio and Marcellus tell him 
of the Ghost, he says “I will requite your loves ’’/that is he 
will, after the manner of prmces m that age, recompense 
them for the trouble they are takmg, and he repeats the 
promi^at the end of the cellarage scene in these words: 

And what so poor a man as Hamlet is 
May do fexpress bis love and ftiendmg to you 
. God willing shall not lack 

Here he is clearly hinting ai^sjoss_o£the_throne, which is 
again referred to m the jocular suggestion to Horado, after 
the success of his Gonzago-play, that he might jom a com- 
pany of players, if the rest of his fortunes turn Turk with 
him.3 And so in ^e^alogue before us, when Rosencrantz 
Frie Appendix E, p 318. * Hde above, p 30. 3 32^75-8 
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and Graldenstem obsequiously offer to “wait upon” him at 
court, he replies* “No such matter I will not sort you %vitli 
the rest of my servants; for to speak to you hkc an honest 
man, I am most dreadfully attended.” Editors have inter- 
preted this as refemng to his “bad dreams”. But that he 
intends his mtcrlocutors at any rate to take it m the literal 
sense IS proved by what foUovi-s The speech contmucs. “But, 
in die beaten way of fiicndship, what make y ou at Elsinore ?” 
“To visit you, my lord,” replies Rosencrantz, “no other 
occasion.” To which Hamlet, idenafyung himself widi the 
real m en o f his earher speech as distmguished from the 
“ monarchs and outstretched heroes ’ ’ which arc their shadows, 
ironically retorts: “Beggar that I am, I am even poor m 
thanks, but I thank you.” - 
They v.-ill remember these hmts later no doubt, but for the 
moment thcy„are nonplused, as appears from their report to 
Claudius in the foUowmg scene. The latter’s question to 
them. 

And can you by* no dnft of conference 
Gee from him why he puts on his confusion. 

Gracing so harshly all his days of qmet, 

With turbulent and dangerous lunacy^ — 

indicates the nature of the mission he has entrusted to them, 
smee “dnfr of conference”, which the Second Quarto reads 
m place of the colourless "dnft of circumstance” that all 
modem editors have taken over from the Foho text, means 
“leading him on in cunnmg talk”.* Clearly, too, the only 
“dnfr” they had attempted was that Icadmg m the direction 
of his ambitions They conceal die fact that he has succeeded 
m u nm a sking them and has forced them to admit themselves 
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agents of “ the good king and queen”. But they acknowledge 
defeat: 

Rosencranfz. He does confess he feels himself distracted, 

But from what cause a’ will by no means speak 
Guildetjstern Nor do we find him forward to be sounded, 
But with a crafty madness keeps aloof 
When we would brmg him on to some confession 
Of his true state. 

Once agam, these words can only refer to the talk about 
ambition which Hamlet had so adroitly evaded. And his 
attitude towards them, together with the blend of reserve 
and apparent readiness to talk, as m the long speech descnbing 
the symptoms of his distemper, is reflected in what follows: 

Queen. Did he receive you weU? 

Rosencrantz. Most hke a gendeman 
Gmldenstem. But with much forcing of his disposido|i. 
Rosencrantz. Niggard of quesaon, but of our demands 
Most firee m his reply. 

As often elsewhere, Shakespeare in his report of what happens 
in a previous scene fiimish^ exact instructions for the actmg 
of It, mstructLons which have here been generally overlooked 
by both players and cntics. Yet the mission of the two spies 
h^ not been entirely fimidess. The news of the players and of 
the mtended play pleases Claudius greatly; he will attend 
with all his heart, 

and it doth much content me 
To hear him so mc^ed 
Good gentlemen, give him a further edge, 

And drive his purpose mto these delights 
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The words once again emphasise that to hum Hamlet, though 
dangerous, is an mvahd, and that it is his pohcy to cure him 
of his melancholy so that he will cease to brood over his 
wrongs ^ 

We are left, then, at the end of die episode with the know- 
ledge that the Kmg is no nearer his objective, and that his 
siftmg process has so ftr proved of no avail. It is, therefore, 
the turn of Polomus to try his hand Hamlet, on his side 
however, has scored heavily. He has learnt all he needs, and 
will make much capital out of it How he does so m the nun- 
nery scene and the play scene we arc now to examine. 

The nunnery scene 

Roscncrantz and Guildcnstcm go out, and the scene begins to 
shape Itself for the eavesdroppmg. The_Kjng bids the Queen' 
leave him widi Polomus and Opheha; and tells her of their 
purpose He insists, and she accepts the pomt without 
question, that they are “lawful espials”. The innocent htde 
scheme is justified m the mterests of Denmark, and of Hamlet 
himself, and she expresses the hope that the outcome will 
hrmg happmess for them all, Opheha mduded Gertrude is 
always hopmg for the best. The King’s words. 

For we have closely sent for Hamlet hither, 

That he, as ’twere by acadent, may here 
Affiont Ophelia, 

should be carefully hoted m passmg, if we wish to understand 
exactly what follows. Hamlet is not commg to the lobby 
of his own motion, he_has been sent for. Not, of course, 
ostensibly by Claudius, but “closely”, that is privately or 

Vide above, p ii8. 
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without his knowledge of the real sender of the message. 
' Nevertheless some kmd of pretext has been given; and, when 
he arrives, he will find, not what he expects, but Ophelia. 
There would be no flaw in this expedient, if the object of it 
had not happened to overhear the whole plot the day before. 

The snare is now laid; the decoy made to appear at once 
mnocent and tempting ; and the fowlers take cover Polomus 
^ves Opheha a prayer-book, and says “walk you here”; 
■‘here” bemg, of course, the lobby at the back of the stage 
■fhere is, however, a theatrical tradition that she should be 
kneehng when Hamlet enters,* which is I thmk a sound one; 
for, if she is only walkmg up and down with a book m her 
hands, how does he know that she is at her “orisons ” ? I pre- 
sume, therefore, that some kmd of pne-dieu stood m the 
lobby. Bnally, before actually “bestowing” himself behind 
the arras, Claudius utters an aside, which it is also important 
not to miss. “Read on this book”, says the rnorai^g father 
to his daughter, 

That show of such an exerase may colour 
Your lonelmess; we are oft to blame m this, 

^Tis too much proved, that with devotion’s visage 
And pious action we do sugar o’er 
The devil himself; 

upon which the Kmg comments to himself- 

O, ’tis too true. 

How smart a lash that speech doth give my consaence. 

The harlot’s cheek, beauti'ed with plasc’rmg art, 

Is not mom ugly to the dung that helps it, 

Than is my deed to my most pamted word; 

O heavy burden 1 

It IS the first mdicaaon in the play that Claudius possesses a 
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cons ggD.ce; and it leads up to the blenching in the play 
scene and to the prayer that follows But there is more in it 
than this The reference, after "devotion’s visage”, to 

The harlot’s cheek, beauued with plast’nng art 

IS leitmotiv on Shakespeare’s part The linked images hark 
back to the “fishmonger” and his “good kissmg camon”, 
and reopen a theme which Hamlet will presently elaborate 
^- Haml et walks mto the trap m complete unconsaousness. 
As he enters, his mind is not on the plot, bis uncle or Ophelia 
If he remembers the Ghost at all, it is to wnte it off as a snare 
of the evil one He is back agam where he was when we first 
had sight of his inner self, back m the mood of the soliloquy 
which begins 

O that this too too sulked flesh would melt, ' 

Thaw and resolve itself mto a dew, 

Or that the Everlastmg had not fixed 
His canon ’gainst self-slaughter 

But he IS no longer tbinkmg of his own “sulhed flesh”, still 
less of the divine command By constantly turmng it over he 
has worn the problem to the bone. 

To be, or not to be, that is the question. 

A^lie expression of utter weanness is not to be found m the 
rest of human hterature Sleep„death, annihilation, his whole 
mmd IS concentrated upon these, and the only thin g that 
holds his arm ftom stnkmg home with “the bare bodbn” is 
the thought of “what dreams may come”, “the dread of 
" somethmg after death” For he is without the consolations 
of Lucretius He beheves m immortahty, which means that 
by death he may exchange one mghtmare for a worse. 
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Eternity iias Mm in a trap, wMch dwarfs the httle traps of 
Claudius and Polonius to nothingness. No one but Shake- 
speare could have interrupted an exatmg dramatic mtngue 
with a passage like this. The surprise and the audaaty of it 
take our breath away, and render the pity of it the more 
overwhelming. 

As the meditation finishes, Hamlet sees Ophelia behind him 
upon her knees. The sight reminds him of nothing except 
*‘the pangs of dispnzed love”, and those have long been 
drowned m “a sea of troubles”. ‘*The fair Opheha^” he 
exclaims; the words have no warmth m them And, when 
he addresses her, he speaks m irony: 

Nymph, m thy onsons 
Be all my sms remembered 

Romantic actors mterpret this as gushmg tenderness; and 
even Johnson calls it “an address grave and solemn, such as 
the fbregomg meditation exated m his thoughts ”. Dowden, 
however, sees “estrangement m the word ‘nymph*”; and I 
find dehberate affectation m that word and in “orisons”.* 
They are both pretentious explosions, while the reference to 
“all my sins”, the sins for which she has jilted him, the sms 
he will enlarge upon later m the scene, surely mdicates a 
sardomc tone. In any event, it is certain that most cntics have 
completely misunderstood the dialogue that follows, because 
in their sympathy with Opheha they have forgotten that it is 
not Hamlet who has “repelled” her, but she him.^ She had 
refused to see him and had returned his letters; she could not 
even speak a word of comfort when in deep trouble he forced 
Bis way into her room with mute pitiable appeal. 

1 Professor J. Q Ackms is an cxcepaon (op. cft pp 253-4)* 
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After that he had done with her, and the Ophcha he now 
meets IS a. stranger. Stranger indeed 1 Forhsten. 

Good my lord, 

How does your honour for this many a day^ 

Is she implymg that he has neglected her ? It was only yester- 
day he had been with her despite her denial of his access But 
at first he takes small note of her words and answers with 
pohte aloofiiess 

I humbly thank you, well, well, wcU 

It IS a form of address he employs later with people hkc the 
Norwegian Captain and Osnc,* while the repeated “well” 
sounds bored ^ Nevertheless, she continues 

My lord, I have remembrances of yours, 

That I have longed long to re-dehver 
I pray you now receive them 

What should that mean^ Once agam, however, he brushes 
it akde: “I never gave you aught,” — the woman to whom I 
once gave gifts is dead Yet soil she persists 

My honoured lord, you know nght well you did. 

And with them words of so sweet breath composed 
As made the things more nch Their perfume lost^ 

Take these again, |for to the noble mind 
Rich gifts wax poor when givers prove unkmd. 

There, my lord 

And here she draws the trmkets firom her bosom and places 
them on the table before him. 




^ 44-2-9, 52,83 
’ Dowden, whose notes are 
repetition as “impatience”. 
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The unhappy girl has sadly overplayedher part. Her httle 
speech, ending with a sententious couplet, as Dowden notes, 
“has an air of being prepared''. Worse than that, she, thejiit, 
is accusing him of coldness towards her. Worst of all, Hamlet 
who has been “sent for", who meets her in the lobby “by 
acadent", finds her prepared not only with a speech but 
with the gifts also. She means no harm; she has romantically 
arranged a htde play scene, in the hope no doubt of pro- 
voking a passionate declaration of afiection, which perhaps 
WiU bring him to bis wonted way again, 

as the Queen had remarked just before Hamlet's entrance, 
and will at any rate prove to die Kmg that she and her father 
are nght m their diagnosis of the distemper.^ But the effect 
upon Hamlet is disastrous. Until that moment be had for- 
gotten the plot, it is a far cry from thoughts of “the undis- 
covered country” to this discovery. Butheis now thoroughly 
awake, and sees it all. Here is the lobby and the decoy, 
playing a part, only too unblushmgly ; and there at the back 
is the arras, behind which lurk the Fishmonger and Uncle 
Claudius His wild “Ha, ha*” the fierce question “are you 
honest?” that is to say “are you not a whore?” together 
with a significant glance round the room, are enough to show 
the audience that he reahses at last, and warn them to expect 
“antic disposition”. Everything he says for the rest of the 
scene is intended for the ears of the eavesdroppers. As for 
the daughter who has been “loosed” to him, she will only 
get what she (Reserves. For play-actmg has completed her 
downfall m his eyes First the abrupt breakmg-off of all 

I T O Adams fop ot pp 254-5) suggests dat she acts under her 
tor’s orders, bui L seZ gomg too |r 
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intercourse between them, witliout any reason given, then 
the failure to meet his last appeal, then die overhearmg of die 
plot m which she was to take a leadmg part, and last dus 
vnUmg and all too facile partiapanon is it surpnsmg that to 
an imagmaaon “as foul as Vulcan’s stithy’’ such dungs 
should appear m the worst possible hght, or that he should 
treat her from henceforth as the creature he beheves her to 
be? He puts her to one final test before the scene is over, but 
the dice are loaded agamst her Thus, through a cham of 
misconceptions, due to nothmg worse than narrowness of 
vision and over-readmess to comply with her father’s com- 
mands, Opheha blackens her own character m her lover’s 
eyes The process has been obscured hitherto' ovdng to the 
'^absence of one important link m the chain; but the link now 
m place makes all clear, explains Hamlet’s attitude, and shows 
her fate as even more pathetic than we had supposed 

Everything he says, I repeat, for the resrof the scene is 
mtended for the ears of Claudius and Polomus, whom he 
knows to be behind the arras The restored entry at 2 2 159 
happily nds us of the traditional stage-busmess of Polomus 
exposing himself to the eye of Hamlet and the audience, 
which has hitherto been the only way open to stage-managers 
of putting any meaning at all mto the scene * It is a tnck at 
once crude and inadequate crude, because the chief councillor 
of Denmark is neither smpid nor clumsy, and to represent 
him so, as producers are apt to do, is to degrade mtriguc to 

^ I refer to the cxjmmon practice of causing Polomus to stick out his 
head, some producers adopt the subtler device of a mere movement of the 
arras, suffiaent no doubt for a modem audience which knows its Hamlet 
but not, I think, for Elizabethans 
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buffoonery^; inadequate, because it only tells Hamlet of one,' 
whereas his words clearly lose a great deal of force if he is 
not known to be consaous of the presence of ^o. He 
speaks at both; but he speaks, of course, to Opheha, while as 
he speaks he has yet a fourth person constantly m mind, his 
mother. If this be remembered, and if we also keep m view 
Hanilet’s_Jia bitual lack of s elf-control once he becomes 
excited, the dialogue is easy to follow. 

I return to it: 

Hamlet Ha, ha * are you honest? 

Opheha My lord ? 

Hamlet Are you fair? 

Opheha < What means your lordship ? 

Hamlet That if you be honest and fair, your honesty should 
admit no discourse to your beauty. 

If, that is, you were the chaste maiden you pretend to be, you 
would not allow your beauty to be used as_a_ bait m this 
fashion. Opheha, of course, misunderstands and, supposmg 
him to mean that her beauty and his honesty ought not to 
discourse together, wondermgly enquires* “Could beauty, 
my lord, have better commerce than with honesty?”* To 
which he, twistmg her words back to his own meaning, 
rephes 

Ay truly, for the power of beauty will sooner transform 
honesty ffom what it is to a bawd, than the force of honesty can 
translate beauty mto his hkeness This was sometime a paradox, 
but now the time gives it proof 

^ Perhaps the most memorable feature of the never-to-be-forgotten 
performance^ of Hamlet m modem dress by the Birmingham Repertory 
Company was the playing of Polomus as a dapper and exceedingly 
shrewd diplomatist, a worthy “assistant for a state”, but ageing and 
allowing his shtew«iness to o’er-rcach itself. 
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To paraphrase again* “physical Beauty is stronger than 
virtue, and will make use of Virtue herself as her procuress. 
People used to think this mcredible, hut your conduct proves 
Its trudi ” He refers to “devotion’s visage” and the “pious 
action” with which Opheha had tried to “sugar o’er” her 
designs upon him But he' is probably also thinkmg of his 
mother’s conduct, as is suggested by the talk of “our old 
stock” that follows Indeed, firom this pomt onwards Opheha 
becomes identified m his mmd with the Frailty whose name 
is Woman, and that m turn leads to thoughts of his own 
“sulhed flesh” JHe goes on “I did love you once”, that is, 
before my mother took off the rose 

From the fiir forehead of an innocent love 
But a son of Gertrude is “rank and gross m nature” and 
capable of nothing except lust, so that I did not really love 
you. “Conception is a blessmg”, but what children could a 
man like me and a woman like you hope for save a brood of 
sinners? Better a nunnery ** 

So far Hamlet’s talk has been m fishmonger-vem, and is 
meant for the Jephthah behmd the arras But now is the turn 
for Uncle Claudius The mention of corrupt stock leads by 
natural transition to an elaborate confession of cnmuial 
propensities on Hamlet’s part which we know to be ridiculous, 
but which IS mtended to make the King’s blood run cold 
“lam very proud, revengeful, ambitious” is the gist of it. 
Could any other three epithets be found less appropriate to 
Hamlet? But Claudius says he is ambitious, and Claudius is 
a reasonable man The foUowmg, too, sounds terrible 

with more offences at my beck, than I have thoughts to put them 
m, imagmation to give them shape, or tune to act them m 
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— ^until we scan it and find that it amounts to nothing at all, 
since the same might be said of any mortal. 

At this point Hamlet gives Ophelia her last chance with 

his sudden “Where’s your father?” She answers with a he, 

as it would seem to him, though of course she is observing 

the most ordmary precautions and, as she thinks, hurnounng 

a madman. But it is this crowning proof of her treachery, I 

suggest, that provokes the firenzy with which the episode 

closes He goes out, perhaps in the hope that the rats may 

emerge firom their hole and that he may catch them m the act 

of so domg Twice he rushes firom the room and with each 

return his maimer grows more exated His two final speeches 

are mainly food for fishmongers, and he concludes by coming 

very near to caUmg Opheha a prostitute to her face The 

repeated mjunction “to a nunnery go” is significant m this 

connection, smce “nunnery” was m common Elizabethan 

use a cant term for a house of iH-fame ^ And that this was 

the traditional mterpretation of Hamlet’s meaning on the 

seventeenth-century stage is shown by the Der hestrajie 

Brudemwrd which makes him say “go to a nunnery, but not 

to a nunnery where two pairs of shppers he at the bed side”.* 

As he leaves for the last tune he throws his uncle one more 

morsel to chew. “I say we will have no mo marriage — those 

that are rnarned already, a// but one, shallhve, the rest shall keep 

as they are.” Why, it may be asked, does Hamlet dehberately 

-and recklessly threaten the Kmg in this way? Partly, as I 

have already suggested, because Hamlet always acts as if he 

^ Vide OB D “nunnery” x b, quoting FJetcher’s Mad Lover, 

(■“ There’s an old nunnery at hand. Whats that? A bawdy-house ”), 
Hashes Chrisds Tears (McKerrow’s cdiQon o£Nashe, n, 152}, etc 
a viie Furness, Vartorum Hamlet, n, 128 
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were just on the pomt of killing his uncle, and partly for 
reasons which will become clear later In any event, these 
threats show that the Prmce has thoroughly grasped the hmts 
about ambition dropped by Rosencrantz and Gmldenstem, 
and is now posmg as the discontented^ heir thirstmg. for 
revenge, a r6le he wiU play to remarkable purpose m the 
next scene 

After Hamlet’s final departure, Opheha is given twelve 
hnes of lamentation over his fallen state, before die espials 
steal wanly fi:om their hidmg place, a circumspection natural 
after his repeated exits, but surely enough to warn us that 
Polomus, with whom caution is almost a disease, could never 
have revealed his presence to Hamlet, as the traditional stage 
practice makes him do * The discussion of what they have 
heard shows that then pomts of view have m no way con- 
verged Claudius scornfully dismisses the forlorn love theory , 
nor does he think that melancholy has yet developed mto 
utter madness But Hamlet has said enough to prove himself 
to be m a very dangerous firame of mmd, too dangerous to 
remam any longer near the'royal person 

He shall with speed to England, 

For the demand of our neglected mbute 
Haply the seas, and countnes different, 

With variable objects, shall expel 

This something-setded matter in his heart, 

Whereon his brams stdl beatmg puts him thus 
From fashion of himself 

At present Claudius thinks of England as a health-resort, it is 
only after the play scene that he sees it as a grave Polomus 
agrees with the scheme but cannot subscnbe to his royal 
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master’s diagnosis of die disease. “But yet I do believe”, he 
mutters while assenting to the projected voyage, 

The ongm and commencement of his gnef 
Sprung from neglected ’love, 

and he urges that the theory shall be put to one more test 
before the voyage takes place. This obstinate chngmg to his 
own opmion is to have, we shah find, imp>prtant ^amatic 
consequences in the play scene which now follows. 
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Make mad the guilty and appal the free, 
Confound the ignorant, and amaze mdeed 
The very faculties of eyes and ears 
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The parallel sub-plots 

The play scene is the centr^ point of Hamlet. It is the climax 
and crisis of the whole drama. Yet it remains almost wholly 
unmtelhgible to the modem reader and playgoer. Three 
points alone are clear* that Hamlet treats Opheha m a very 
ofiensive manner, that the dialogue between the Player King 
and Queen has direct reference .^to the second marriage of 
Gertrude, and that the speech of the murderer leaves Claudius 
“marvellous dlstempered^^ For the rest, the dumb-show is 
usually omitted on our stage, the Gona^ago-play seems long- 
wmded and tedious, most of Hamlet’s comments are de- 
hvered as the more or less mcomprehensible ravmgs of pre- 
tended madness, and the actor who represents him is obliged 
to sustam the mterest of the audience by the vulgar tnck of 
wrigglmg across the boards to Claudius’s feet hke a snake 
[n short, everythmg is done to behttle and obscure the 
nterlude upon the inner-stage, to slur over the crypuc 
jtterances of the Pnnce, and to concentrate the whole atten- 
aon of the spectators upon two faces, those of Hamlet and 
Claudius. These faces play an important part m the scene, 
ind Shakespeare undoubtedly mtended us to watch them 
:arefully. But to make them the only thing worthy of notice, 

IS IS done m the modem theatre, is to reduce an mcomparable 
jiece of dramatic hterature to the level of pantomime. 
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I would ask those who think they understand the play 
scene to read over Shakespeare’s pages again, and then to find 
answers to the following questions How is it that the players 
bring with them to Elsmore a drama which reproduces m 
mmute detail all the circumstances of the Kang’s crime? 
What IS the dramaac purpose of the long conversation 
between Hamlet and the First Player immediately before the 
play begins? Why is the play preceded by a dumb-show? 
Why does not Claudius show any signs of discomfiture at 
this dumb-show, which is a more complete representation of 
the circumstances of the murder than the play which follows 
It? What IS Hamlet’s object m makmg die murderer the 
nephew and not the brother of the kmg? Why should the 
coumers, who know nothing of the real poisoning, assume 
later that Hamlet has behaved outrageously to his imcle and 
even threatened him with death ?^ These are questions which 
vitally affect the scene as a whole, and without a satisfactory 
answer to each one of them it is impossible even to know 
what IS happemng A few, on minor pomts, may be added 
by way of showing how far we are as yet from appreaatmg 
this, the most exatmg episode m Shakespeare’s greatest 
drama What is the exact significance of Hamlet’s “Ijsat the 
air, promise-crammed”? Why does he lead Polomus onlo 
spSlrofftEe~assassmation of Juhus Caesar? To whom and 
what does “michmg mallecho” refer? For what reason does 
Shakespeare mtroduce the Prologue, with his ridiculous 
jmglmg posy? Why does Hamlet preface the speech of the 
murderer with that extraordinary remark, “The croakmg 
raven doth bellow for revenge”? 

^ Cf pp 164 sqq 
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Here are eleven queries about a scene of some i8o lines in 
length, and not a single one of them can he answered with 
any certainty on the accepted reading of the play. Is Shake- 
speare, therefore, a bungler, a shpshod dramatist, who leaves 
loose ends and banal obscurities thickly scattered over the 
central scene of his most famous drama? Previous chapters 
have shown that apparent obscurities may be explamed and 
elucidated through the recovery of elements in the plot 
which have been lost or forgotten. Owing to its cruaal 
character and its central position, the play scene is the point 
at which all the threads of the plot may be expected to meeti 
An examination, therefore, of the play scene should nor 
merely confirm the clues already discovered but brmg fresh 
ones to light. 

We shall do well to start with a collection of problems 
which may be desenbed as techmcaJ — problems that aSect 
die construction of the play as a whole, and' lead us mto the 
workshop of the master-craftsman himself. Chief among 
diese IS the parallelism between the Gonzago-play and the 
nrcumstances of Claudius’s crime. It is cunously detailed 
ind precise. The garden scene, the afternoon nap, the nature 
)f the drug, the method of the poisoning, the wooing of the 
jueen, the seizure of the crown: all are duplicated. The 
jhost’s story and the Gonzago story are one, except m three 
Lpparendy trivial particulars: the place of action is in the one 
:ase Elsmofe and m the other Vienna, Baptista, unlike 
Gertrude, is not guilty of adultery; and Luaanus is the 
lephew, not the brother, of the kmg. Now it is surely dear 
hat this comadence is dehberate and purely structural; the 
wo inner plots, so strangely alike, are two main pillars of 
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the play, which run up into a great arch and meet m the play 
scene, remove them, or disturb their balance by altcrauons, 
and the whole drama would come topplmg down That the 
parallelism is fundamental, and has no bearmg on tlie cha- 
racters and the dramatic plot, is proved by the fact that we 
were not mtended to dwell upon it at aU Once we begm to 
do so, we are faced with the fact that the players arrive at 
Elsmore with an item m then repertory which embodies a 
detailed account of the assassmation of Kmg Hamlet, an 
account which must have been wntten before that crime 
actually took place And yet three centuncs of spectators 
and readers have found no difficulty m swaUowmg the co- 
madence, they have been conscious of it, otherwise the play 
scene would have lost the last shred of its meamng, but they 
have seen nothmg strange or mcredible m it In fact, the first 
fcntic to brmg out the pomt clearly was Dr W W Greg, m 
the article spoken of m my first chapter. 

How It was all contnved will be seen if we run over the 
references to the Gonzago-play before the play scene They 
are stnkmgly meagre The idea of havmg a play was a sudden 
inspiration on Hamlet’s part, as ever, when he acts, he acts 
on impulse He knows nothmg of the advent of the players 
at court imol Rosencrantz mforms him at 2 2 320, and they 
enter shordy after m the course of the same scene The First 
Player, at Hamlet’s mvitation, then reates the Pyrrhus speech , 
and It IS dunng this reatation that the Gonzago scheme takes 
root m Hamlet’s brain, for, as the rest of the actors go out 
with Polomus, the Prmce stops the First Player, asks him if 
he can play The Murder of Gonzago , tells him to have it ready 
by to-morrow,, night”; and bids him “study a speech of 
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some dozen or sixteen Imes*' wiucli iie will m the meantime 
“feet down and msert m’t*\ The workmg of Hamlet’s mmd 
durmg all this is made clear by the “rogue and peasant slave” 
soliloquy which follows. What could not the actor effect, 
he asks, 

Had he the motive and the cue for passion 
That I have? he would drown the stage with tears 
And cleave the general ear with horrid speech. 

Make mad the guilty and appal the free. 

And later we have the scheme revealed^ in the words: 

I’ll have diese players 

Play something like the murder of my father 
Before mme uncle, I’ll observe his looks. 

I’ll tent him to the quick, if a’ do blench 
I know my course 


In the foUowmg scene the Kmg and Queen hear of the pro- 
jected play and promise to attend; while, at the opemngof the 


^ A friendly correspondent enquires “bow it is that in a 2 541 Hamlet, 
asks the players to play The Murder of Gonzago (and to be allowed to 
msert certain lines), and only after the players are gone hits on the idea of so 
domg” * The reply is, that we are to suppose Hamlet "hittmg on” the 
Gonzago scheme while the First Player reates the Pyrrhus speech and 
that Shakespeare commumcates this to us by means of an expository 
soliloquy, a soliloquy, that is, which recapitulates Hamlet’s emotions as the 
Player’s reatation proceeds his amazement at the force of the simulated 
passion, his shamed recollection of his own comparative lethargy and 
dulness, his hysterical and overwrought fiiry against his unde, his sudden 
mspirauon to use the players m order to bring the matter to a final test 
Thus, though the sohloquy is actually uttered after the players have gone 
out It IS m effect a dramafic reflecuon of what has already taken place and 
as such IS an interesting example of one use of the sohloquy convention, 
for which vide M Bradbrook, Thanes and Conventions of Elizabethan 

Tragedy, m-36- 
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next scene after that, we find the stage all ready for the play, 
and Hamlet giving the First Player his final directions how 
his inserted speech should be spoken. The players then go 
out to dress for the performa^ice; and Hamlet has his con- 
versation with Horatio, m' the course of which he informs 
him ' 

There is a play to-night before the king, 

One scene of it comes near the arcurnstance 
Which I have told you of my father’s death, 

and bids him, when he sees that act afoot. 

Observe my uncle — ^if his occulted gmlt 
Do not itself unkennel m one speech. 

It IS a damned ghost that we have seen. 

Immediately after this the play scene itself begins. 

Thus, before the play scene opens, the audience in the 
theatre knows nothing of the mterlude except that it is called 
The Murder of Gonzago, that itis “ something like the murder 
of the late kmg, and that Hamlet himself has inserted a short 
speech in it, which wdl presumably make the likeness stdl 
clearer. Obviously we are here confronted with a piece of 
dramaturgy. The idea of having a play within the play, we| 
can imagme Shakespeare saymg to hims elf, is attended with 
certam difficulties To serve its dramatic purpose, die actors’ 
play must come as close as possible to the situation at the 
Danish court, for not only has Hamlet to catch the King’s 
consaence, but I have to catch and nvet the attention of my 
audience “Somethmg hke” will not do at all, it must be 
identical or, at least, difiermg only m such a way as will 
mdicate that it is another story, without impairing the over- 
whel min g dramatic effect of its sumlanty upon the mmds of 
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Claudius and my spectators. But if die differences are small, 
as they must be for the scene to effect its purpose, might not 
the audience begm askmg themselves how it comes about 
that the actors should have a play, the plot of which is to all 
mtents identical with what had taken place at Elsmore^ To 
avoid such questions it will be necessary to cover up my tracks, 
to throw them off the scent. They shall be told that the 
Gonzago story is “something hke the murder” of the late 
king, that “one scene of it comes near the circumstance” of 
the actual poisonmg, that Hamlet has adapted it; but they 
shall know nothing more about the matter untd they see the 
play Itself. Thus they will be prepared for sirmlanty, part of 
which they will assume due to Hamlet’s adaptation, while m 
the excitement of the play scene itself, when the almost 
complete identity of the two plots breaks upon them for the 
first time, their mmds will be Hr too busy with other thmgs 
to be enqmrmg where the actors got the play from. 


T^e problem of the dumh-show* 

The parallelism between the Gonzago-play and the curcum- 
stances of Claudius’s crime, as revealed by the Ghost, is 
therefore part of the architectural scheme of the play as a 
whole, which Shakespeare never mtended us to observe. He 
dirows the audience off the scent by keepmg them m ignor- 
ance of the detads nght up to the play scene. But he does 
more than this. Like an honest craftsman he conceals bis 
structural design, not so much by covering it up as by letting 
his hues run off mto all kmds of tracery and foliation, which 
catch the eye of the onlooker and, once agam, prevent him 
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prying into the secrets of the structure The key-stone of the 
Ghost-Gonzago arch is the dumb-show of the play scene, 
framed with the most beautiful and dehcate carved work. 
Nevertheless, the dumb-show itself is no mere ornamental 
"flourish, It IS as essential J:o the stabihty of the edifice as the 
arch of which it is the key-stone. 'TsTfemove itrand what 
happStsTrlie play scene^Tfumbd. The players’ play without 
the dumb-show consists of seventy hues of dialogue between 
a king and a queen about second marriage, followed by 
SIX hnes uttered by an entirely unexpected character, who 
thereupon without warning of any kmd proceeds to poison 
the sleepmg long It is not a play , it is not even a scene, it li 
a piece of a scene, terminated by Claudius at die very moment | 
when the only action which occurs m it is about to take! 
place 

There are several reasons why Shakespeare was obhged to 
truncate and obscure his players’ play m this fashion In ’the 
first place, as I have just said, it could not be given as a whole 
because it was to be mterrupted before the end It was 
necessary, agam, to confine most if not all the dialogue to the 
theme of second marriages, because, as we shall see, part of 
Hamlet’s mtentiou is to test his mother But the chief reason 
was that there was Claudius to think of The play is a Mouse- 
trap, the jaws of which mus’t snap upon the unprisoned 
victim suddenly, unexpectedly, overwhelmingly. Had there 
been too much parallelism m the spoken play, or mdeed any 
dear hint of the commg murder, the King would have seen 
the trap, and would either have prematurely taken flight or 
have had an opportumty of screwing himself up to endure 
the spectacle of his crime and so perhaps have avoided givmg 
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Imnself away in Hamlet s eyes* He must be lured gradually 
and unconsaously into the trap, and then caught— squealing. 
In other words, the audience must feel satisfied that he knows 
nothmg of what awaits him, until the jaws snap; if they do 
not feel this, the sport of the great Claudius-dnve will be 
spoilt. 

He must know nothing, but they must know everything. 
How, then, was Shakespeare to make the parallelism plain to 
the spectators ? Neither before nor durmg the play can he 
tell them what is going to happen. Yet somehow he must 
take them mto his confidence, for, unless the identity of the 
Gonzago story and the speech of the Ghost is made absolutely 
cle^, dramatic effect of the play scene may altogether 
miscarry with the generahty. Not only wdl they fail to 
antiapate the climax and so miss the keen pleasure of watch- 
mg, with Hamlet, the unconsaous Mouse drawing nearer 
and nearer the trap; they will not fully understand what is 
t akin g place at all. It seems at first sight a pretty dilemma, 
how did Shakespeare get out of it? Stage-craft ofiered him 
the means of escape. He put the whole plot into a dumh-show. 
“Behke this show'^ remarks Opheha, who gives us the clue 
not for the last time m this scene, “imports the argument of 
the play.” It does; and it imports so successfully that we do 
not notice anythmg wrong about the play while it is bemg 
acted. The dumb-show is, as it were, a fiash of revelauon, 
which discloses to even the stupidest memher^fthe au^en^ 
all the facts he needs to know at the earhest possible moment 
of the scene; and then fades as suddenly as it has come. 

That such was the techmcal purpose of the dumb-show is 
borne out by the fact that there appears to be no other example 
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m Elizabethan drama of a dumb-show setting forth an 
argument*^ The device, -which was a common one and b-y 
no rn pans growmg old-fashioned b-y the date of Hamlet as 
some suppose,* was normally employed either (1) to fore- 
shadow the contents of a play (or an act) by means of a 
symhohcal or historical tableau, as when for example, to quote 
Creizenach, “m The Spanish Tragedy the fearful termination 
of the weddmg feast is prefigured in dumb-show, in which 
torch-bearers enter, followed by a black-robed Hymen who 
blows out their torches”; or (n) to save the dramatist the 
trouble of composmg dialogue for part of the action by 
representmg it m pantomime, which was often then “ex- 
plamed by some one actmg as mtermediary between per- 
formers and audience, this person bemg usually designated as 
Chorus, but sometimes as Presenter”. The dumb-sh ow m 
Hamlet belongs to neither category, it is an antiapation m full 
actioh of the spoken scene that follows, and as such would be 
entifely superfluous m any ordinary drama. For his Gonzago- 
play Shakespeare could not do without an argument m 
pantomime, andheiscarefulto inform thespectators, through 
the mouth of Opheha, that the show is mtended to perform 
this unusual function lest any doubt should huger m their 
minds about the parallelism. He also makes amusmg use of 
the convention of the presenter, as we shall see later. 

It may here be objected ^at a dumb-show which is 
generally omitted on the modem stage can hardly be as 
dramatically essential as I claim The omission, however, is 
only feasible because the modem producer thinks he can 

^ Creizenadi, Engltsh Dratna m the Age of Shakespeare, pp, 388-90, 
c£ also Hunter apitd Furness, Vanomm Hamlet, note 3 2 127 
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safely assume that the bulk of Bis audience “know their 
Hamlet*^ before they enter the theatre, having read the play 
at school or elsewhere; that m fact they already possess the 
information which the dumb-show was designed to com- 
municate to them. Moreover, the assumption is sometimes 
mcorrect; and I have myself, sitting m the gallery, where 
Shakespearian cnacism is always mterestmg because at its 
most fearless and unhterary, overheard a discussion between 
two spectators who were mystified by the Gonzago-play 
simply because the story of Hamlet was new to them and the 
producer had deprived them of the assistance which Shake- 
speare provided. Hamlet was not vratten for ex-pupils of 
modem secondary schools, but for £lizabethans, many of 
them ilhterate, who came to the theatre without any previous 
knowledge of the play, and for whom the outhne of the story 
could not be made too plam. For it is the outhne we are here 
concerned with; subtler dramatic pomts, mtended for the 
“censure” of the judicious, might pass over the heads of the 
groundlmgs, as Shakespeare knew well enough. 

But, I hear others object, did not Shakespeare find the 
dumb-show m the old Hamlet and just take it over as it stood 
without much thought about it one way or another.? And is 
not, therefore, all talk of design on his part beside the mark? 
The answer to this is,ffirst, that we do not know what the old 
Hamlet contamed. The Bad Quarto text of 1603, it is true, 
gives us an argument-dumb-show before the Gonzago-play, 
but that tells us little, since it probably means nothmg more 
fjifin that the pirate was settmg down what he remembered 
of the performance of Shakespeare’s Hamlet at the Globe 
And, if we enquire of the late and very corrupt Der hestrajte 
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Brudemord for evidence, we find something still less helpful, 

VIZ a dumb-show without any spoken play to follow. Even, 
however, if we grant the premiss, if we assume^that Shake- 
speare did borrow both dumb-show and Gonzago-play firom 
his predecessor, firom Kyd or some other, there stdl remams 
a second reply to the objection A revismg dramatist, who 
takes over material firom the play he is working upon, accepts 
thereby responsibility for it And that Shakespeare accepted 
the responsibility cronsaously is shown by the comments of 
Hamlet and Opheha on the dumb-show immediately it is 
finished, which prove it to be an mtegral and dehberate part 
of his terjrt. This bemg so, it is mcredible that he, a practical 
man of the theatre, would have retamed so elaborate a 
stage-busmess, which mvolves the provision of “a bank of 
flowers”* together with pantomime by six or seven players, 
unless he attached some dramatic significance to it. Those 
who see no need for the dumb-show are, in effect, chargmg 
Shakespeare with ^ surprising lack of consideration, for his 
fellows at the Globe They do more, they impute gross 
carelessness, smee if they are right he must have borrowed the 
dumb-show from the old play without nonerng that it 
creates an exceedingly awkward dramatic situation for his 
two prmapal characters 

I come here to the most powerful of all objections to my 
justification of the dumb-show Surely it is absurd to sup- 
pose — so the objectors urge — that Shakespeare adopted or < 
retained this device m order to avoid divulgmg the pomt of 
' the spoken play to Claudius, when Claudius sits watching the 
device itself which mcludes every circumstance of Ips crime, 
poisonmg through the ear and all ? This is the crux from which. 
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as explained in Chapter r, the whole present enquiry set out, 
die crux to which Dr Greg first directed the serious attentioli 
of critics and on which he himself erected a new and compre- 
hensive theory of Hamlet. Without any douht whatever 
Claudius remains on the stage while the dumb-show is 
proceeding; yet, though he rushes shneking from the room 
when the murder is later repeated in dramatic form, be is 
apparently quite unconcerned by its mimic representation 
There are people who will beheve any crudity or carelessness 
of Shakespeare; but he cannot possibly have been unaware 
of this seemmg mconsistency, as those who explam the 
dumb-show as unconsaous borrowmg are bound to assume. 
He must have been perfecdy cognisant of the dramatic issues 
involved, and have seen the difSculty about Claudius and the 
dumb-show three centuries before Dr Greg. There is, there- 
fore, we may be sure, some satisfactory way out of it, if only 
we can discover it. 

Dr Greg’s own solution, outhned above, ^ may be thrown 
mto the form of the following syllogism: inasmuch as the 
King watched the dumb-show unmoved, he cannot have 
recognised it as a representation ofhis crime ; and, if the dumb- 
show did not represent the crime, then the story of the Ghost 
must be 61se. I have dealt with this theory at length else- 
where,* and need not here repeat my arguments. I must, 
fi’owever, pomt out that the syllogism is impregnable as it 
stands, and that if we are to escape the conclusion we have to 
rebut the premiss. There are only two ways of doing this- 
we must iow either that the Kmg was not watchmg the 

f 

^ Vtife pp 5-7 

2 The Modem Language Revieto, xra, 129-56. 
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dumb-sliow (wbicli we shall later find is the true solution), 
or that he was not unmoved as he watched it The second 
alternative, which is the explanation most widely entertamed 
by critics who have given any thought to the matter, has been 
wittily described by Dr Pollard as the “ second tooth” theory, 
smce It imphes that Hamlet dehberately tests the Kmg twice, 
m the dumb-show and then by means of Luaanus, and that 
Claudius is sufiSaendy strong-nerved to stand the first trial 
but breaks down under the second.^ Mr GranviUe-Barker, 
who accepts this mterpretation, tells me that it is qmte actable 
on the stage, and on such an issue there is no higher authonty 
Yet, if a layman may be so darmg, I cannot help thmkmg 
that the double test is less dramaacally ejffective than the 
smgle one, espeaally if the minds of the audience (but not 
the mind of Claudius) have been prepared for the test of 
Luaanus, by means of the dumb-show, which mtensifies 
their exatement because it informs them exaaly what die 
denouement will be, m the manner descnbed above Indeed, I 
suspect that “barren spectators”, whose needs Shakespeare 
always had to bear m rmnd, would fail altogether to see the 
point of this double-trial, would be puzded at the Kmg 
endurmg the dumb-show and wonder why, havmg passed 
that test, he should fly firom the second enactment of the 
poisomng. 

But we do not need to stand upon disputable pomts, smce 

we have grounds far more relative. The real weakness of the 

second tooth” theory is that there is not a word m the text 

^ Vide Dowden’s Hamlet {op at), p ii6, W W Lawrence, “The 
Play Scene in Hamlet , Journal ojEtJghsh and Gertnanic Philology^ xvm, 
Percy Simpson, “Actors and Acting”, Shakespeare's Englatid, n, 

252—3 
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that can be quoted in support of it. It gets us out of the 
difficulty, it is trae, but there is nothing to show that this is 
the way Shakespeare intended us to get out of it. It would, 
I think, be going too far to say that an interpretation entirely 
lacking in textual support should be ruled out as illegitimate, 
but it must assuredly be considered very hazardous, more 
espeaally as Hamlet refers several times to the test before and 
after it takes place, without hinting m any way that the 
dumb-show is part of it. On the contrary, everything he says 
clearly shows that he has nothing in mind but the speech, bis 
speech, and that it is this which is to “catch the consaence 
of the King”. He asks the First Player to study “a speech of 
some dozen or sixteen hues” (2.2.544); and the opening 
words of 3.2 — “Speak the speech I pray you as I pro- 
nounced it to you” — ^show him coachmg the same player 
m the delivery of his hnes before the play begins; while m bis 
injunction to Horatio to be keenly on the watch he is even. 
more exphat. Let me repeat his words: 

There is a play to-night before the king, 

One scene of it comes near the arcumstance 
Which I have told thee of my father's death. 

I pnthee when thou seest that act afoot, 

Even with the very comment of thy soul 
Observe my imcle — ^if his occulted guilt 
Do not Itself un kennel m one speech, 

It IS a damned ghost that we have seen. 

scene... that act., m one speech”; such reiterated 
msistence upon a smgle point m the commg performance 
seems almost designed to make it impossible for the audience 
to entertam “second tooth” notions, and I suspect that this 
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was actually Shakespeare’s intentioti. In any event, our 
expectant attention having been wholly directed upon a 
speech, the dumb-'show takes us completely by surprise 
Equally pointed arc Hamlet’s words after Claudius and the 
court have departed in confusion: 

Hamlet. O good Horauo, I’ll take die ghost’s word for a 
thousand pound Didst pcrcave^ 

Horatio Very well, my lord. 

Hamlet Upon the talk of the poisonmg? 

Horatio I did very well note him 

Not, be it observed, “upon the poisoning”, which might be 
taken as covering the dumb-show, but “upon the talk of the 
poisonmg”, which pomts to the speech of Luaanus and to 
nothing else Yet, had Shakespeare meant us to accept die 
dumb-show as Hamlet’s first attempt to tent his uncle to the 
qmck, how easily he rmght have warned us of the fact ! A 
couple of words would have been enough The “double 
tooth” theory will not work* not merely is it unsupported 
by any authority m the text, but the references m die text to 
the testmg of the Ring arc mdisputably confined to the 
speech of the murderer. Nor is this all, for I have now to 
prove, and prove fiom the text, that Hamlet cannot have 
planned the dumb-show, masmuch as he disliked dumb- 
shows m general, is as completely taken aback by this one as 
we are ourselves, and is withal cxceedmgly annoyed at it. 

Mxching mallecho 

Shakespeare needed a dumb-show for technical reasons, but 
he had to furnish a dramatic explanation for its presence He 
had, that is, to lead the audience to attribute it to someone in 
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the play. Clearly there are only two possible alternatives’ 
either it is performed at the express command of Hamlet, the 
master of the ceremonies, or the responsibOity for it rests 
upon the shoulders of the players alone. A bnef review of 
the Prince’s relations with the players will help us to see 
which alternative is to be preferred. 

After his disillusionment with Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
stem, Hamlet is delighted to welcome the players to Elsinore. 
He selects immediately a rather bombastic passionate speech 
from a Dido and Aeneas play, and bids the First Player reate 
It. This is done with such fire and effect that Polonius at any 
rate is greatly impressed; the actor is evidendy a vigorous 
elocutionist, and though Hamlet’s comment is restramed — 
“’Tis well” is all he says — ^he appears well satisfied. The 
arrangements for the performance of a play are then made; 
and, when the First Player next appears, Hamlet is giving him 
careful mstructions how the all-important “dozen or sixteen 
lines”, inserted by his own hand, are to be dehvered. Com- 
mentators have dwelt much upon this conversation, smce it 
seems to let us into Shakespeare’s own views about the 
methods of his craft; but in so doing they have overlooked 
its connection with the Hamlet story. To begin with, Ham- 
let’s words show that his inserted speech, which is of course 
now written, is to be one of “passion”, and that the passion 
referred to is no iloyg but a nger or crime — ^the passion of the 
torrential, tempestu^, vvi^vm'dspeaes, which the Herods 
and the Termagants of the old plays had so grossly exag- 
gerated. They show, furthermore, that, despite his general 
approval of the rendering of the Pyrrhus speech, Hamlet is^ 
nervous, very nervous, about the First Player’s capaaty to 
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recite his lines properly. This is natural, of course, seeing that 
the speech is to he the chief instrument m his unmaskmg of 
the King Yet Hamlet, it is quite obvious, is not thinkmg 
primarily about Claudius at all , he is thinkmg of his hnes He 
wants iuU justice done to his essay m the art of drama Note, 
too, what It is particularly that he fears. 

If you mouth it as many of your players do, I had as hef the 
town-cner spoke my hnes Nor do not saw the air too much widi 
' your hand thus, but use all gendy O, it offends me to the soul, 
to hear a robusuous penwig-pated fellow tear a passion to tatters, 
to very rags, to spht the ears of the groundhngs, who for the 
most part are capable of notlung but inexplicable dumb-shows and 
noise I would have such a fellow whipped for o’erdomg Terma- 
gant, It out-herods Herod, pray you avoid it O there be 
players that I have seen play — and heard others praise, and that 
highly — not to speak it profanely, that neither havmg th’ accent 
of Christians, nor the gait of Christian, pagan, nor man, have so 
strutted and bellowed, that I have thought some of nature’s journey- 
men had made men, and not made them well, they imitated 
humanity so abominably 

Surely all this sheds a very remarkable hght upon what 
happens immediately after m the play scene ^ First of all we 
have one of those dumb-shows that Hamlet thinks fit for 
groundhngs alone — ^here, alas ! only too eicphcable Next we 
have a ridiculous prologue-jmgle which Hamlet treats with 
undisguised contempt Is it possible to hold him responsible 
for either of these effects 

Cntics have seen that the dumb-show creates difficulties m 

* I t hink It probable that Shakespeare himself held such stage-tncks in 
contempt. He certainly laughs at them m the comic dumb-show and 
presentation which precedes the Pyramus and Thisbe play m A Mid- 
summer-Night's Dream 
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regard to Claudius; they have not seen that it creates diffi- 
culties quite as great in regard, to Hamlet himself. For what 
is he to make of this premature exhibition of his mouse-trap 
in all its naked outline? If he has not ordered it, will he not 
be vexed at its appearance? The dialogue that follows it 
between Ophelia and himself makes it quite clear, or at least 
should make it qmte clear if only people would read Hamlet 
with their eyes open, that he is very angry indeed; and his 
comment, “Marry, this is michmg mallecho, it means mis- 
chief”, shows upon whom he ffistens the blame. But let us 
have the dialogue before us, that we may Joiow exacdy what 
we are deahng witL 


Ophelia What means (his, my lord? 

Hamlet. Marry, this is miching mallecho, it means mischief 
Ophelia. Behke this show imports the argument of the play 


Bftter Prologue. 

Hamlet We shall know by this fellow. The players cannot keep 
counsel, they’ll tell all 

Ophelia Will a teU us what this show meant^ 

Hamlet Ay, or any show that you will show him — be not you 
ashamed to show, he’ll not shame to tell you what it means 
Ophelia You are naught, you are naught, I’ll mark the play 
Prologue For us and for our tragedy, 

Here stoopmg to your clemency, 

We beg your hearmg patiently 
Hamlet. Is this a prologue, or die posy of a ring? 


When we bear m mind the convention of damb-sbows 
and presenters, explained above,* the situation expressed m 
these Imes can hardly be disputed. After the dumb-show a 


^ Videp 147 - 
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chorus or presenter might be expected, and, when the 
traverse on the inner-stage hid the duml>"Show and a player 
thereupon appeared before it, Shakespeare’s audience would 
naturally take him for a presenter, come to explam the show 
that had just finished. Our text, it is true, reads “Enter 
Prologue”, but Hamlet is a stage-play not a book, and neither 
the Prmce of Denmark nor seventeenth-century spectators 
would recognise the player as a prologue On the contrary, 
Plamlet’s words “We shall know by this fellow” make it 
clear that he takes the player for a presenter who will explam 
“what this shbw meant”, m other words, that the audience 
(mcludmg Claudius) will now learn all about the play that 
was to follow. In short, Hamlet sees that his speech is about 
to be rendered superfluous, and the sprmg of the mouse-trap 
released before the moment has arrived His anxiety is evident 
m the sentence that follows the one just quoted * ‘ ‘ The players 
- cannot keep counsel, they’ll teU aU 1 ” It is evident too, surely, 
m the dialogue that takes place immediately after the dumb- 
show, which exhibits Opheha’s attention concentrated upon 
the meaning of the pantomime and Hamlet’s upon something 
quite different, viz the conduct of the players, conduct which 
“means mischief”. For the words “michmg mallecho” I 
take to refer, not to the crime of Claudius, as most com- 
mentators seem vaguely to imagme, but to the skulking ini- 
quity of the players, who have mtroduccd this unauthorised 
and ridiculous dumb-show, and so have almost rmned the 
whole plot “Mallecho” is a Spanish word, current m 
England at the tune, meanmg misdeed or wickedness,^ while 

* Dowden quotes Shirley, Geutleman of Venice “Be humble, Thou 
man of mallecho, or thou diest.” 
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n^iching ’ means at once lurking like an enemy or a 
treacherous dog, in order to attack firom behmd,^ and playing 
truant like a schodlboy; both meanings bemg apt to First 
Player, who had received his lesson from Hamlet before 
the interlude began and was now playmg him false.* Yet, 
ah’s well that ends well; the dumb-show, as we shall see, 
passes unnoticed by the King, and the presenter, who 
would have “told all”, turns out to be only a sdly prologue. 

Should any reader doubt the foregomg interpretation, let 
him ask himself why Shakespeare introduced the prologue 
Is it possible to explam the “posy” upon any other reading 
than that just given? Shakespeare could not have penned a 
see min gly idiotic jmgle hke this without some dehberate 
purpose m mmd. It is a gimcrack from the players’ box of 
tncks; andHamlet’s question, “Is this a prologue, or the posy 
of a rmg^” vents at once his scorn and his rehef., 

\Thus the dialogue between Hamlet and Opheha which 
follows the dumb-show means that the show itself is entirely 
unexpected by him and exceedmgly displeasing. This ex- 
planation, however, cames with it a pomt of greater signi- 
ficance than any yet noticed Hamlet’s anxiety concerning- 
what the supposed presenter may reveal, his cry “The players 
cannot keep counsel, they’ll tell all”, would be pomdess if 
Claudius had been watchmg the dumb-show, which reveals 
every circumstance of his crime and “tells all” with a ven- 
ge^ce.^ In a word, that anxiety is altogether mcompanble 
with the “second tooth” theory. Not only does Hamlet not 
plan to test his uncle twice, but his uncle has not been' sub- 
jected to a first test at all. We are, accordingly, thrown back 

1 O ED cites a good iHustracioa from 1609 “A michmg currc, bitmg 
her behmde, when she cannot tumc backe ” 
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upon the alternative theory, the only other way, as we have 
seen above, m which the apparent indifference of the King to 
the dumh-show can be accounted for, viz that the show 
has somehow escaped his notice That this is the true state of 
affairs is, mdeed, clear from another passage of the text not 
yet quoted “Belike this show imports the argument of the 
play,” htde Opheha had remarked to Hamlet The interlude 
then proceeds, and at the end of the dialogue between Player 
King and Player Queen, Claudius, who has grown restive 
under the glarmg references to second marriages, rounds on 
Hamlet at the lattet’s pointed, question to his mother and 
sharply enquires, “Have you heard the argument^ is there no 
offence in’t?” The query, unconsaously repeatmg Opheha’s 
word, unheard by thd questioner because spoken aside to 
Hamlet, makes it certam that the Kmg cannot have seen the 
dumb-show, which ts the argument of the play, as every 
member of the audience is now aware In short, the repetition 
of the word “argument” was designed by Shakespeare to 
underline for us the Kmg’s ignorance of the dumb-show. 
And “no offence” ! Is it really credible for a moment that, 
if he had sat watchmg that detailed revelation of his crime 
m pmtomime a minute or two earher, he could have uttered 
those words — ^to Hamlet of all people 

The Kmg was not lookmg at the dumb-show; he was 
domg something else. What was he doing? HalhweE- 
Piulhpps long ago suggested diat he missed seemg the show 
because he was talkmg to the Queen while it was gomg on 
This IS m part the true explanauon, but it is not satisfactory 

^ The second-toolh” school will, of course, seek to explain fh^«; as 
acting, an explanation which I hope at this stage of the argument my 
readers wdl nbt find it easy to entertain. 
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as HaJhwell-Pbilhpps states it, inasmuch as he says nothing 
about the subject of tie conversation, is unable to show how 
the busmess is made clear to the audience — an essential point 
— and fails to observe that the episode forms one of the most 
exatmg issues of the play scene. It will be convenient to defer 
a full exposition of the matter until the mechanism of the 
play scene is aU in order. Here I need cJhly register my behef 
that the Kmg’s conversation begins, not with Gertrude, but 
withPolomus, when, as Hamlet supports the love-distraught 
'-theory by throwing himself at Opheha’s feet, the old man 
exultantly exclaims ho! do you mark that its 

subj’ect is Hamlet’s behaviour to Ophelia and the standing 
dispute between King and Chief Councillor concerning the 
cause of his madness; and that the Queen is forced tojom in, 
m order to hide her own confusion, by Hamlet’s pmel sally* 
“for look you how cheerfully my mother looks, and my 
fether died withm’s two hours”. It is cbnj'ecture, of course, 
but conjecture based upon the text, growing naturally out of 
the general dramatic situation, and withal — or so I venture to 
hold — the only possible way of playmg the scene, if the 
previous Imes of my argument are sound 
Leavmg that, however, for later treatment, we must return 
to the players, for there are still points to be cleared up about 
them. Once the interlude is under way they give Hamlet no 
farther trouble until Luaanus enters with his “vial”. He 
comes on at hne 242 and he begins to speak at hne 255. What 
IS he domg all the time? He is actmg the stage-vdlam, 
making mouths, gnraacmg, strutting about die boards; m 
short, he is domg those very thmgs which Hamlet had stnctly 
enj'omed the Furst Player to avoid. The Prince is stung to 
anger, this time more violent than before. “Begm, mur- 
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■derer^” he shouts at him, “Pox I leave thy damnable faces 
and begin! Come — the cro^ng raven doth bellow for 
revenge ” The first sentence is obvious enough m mtention;, 
but what does Hamlet mean by the “croakmg raven”? 
Richard Simpson showed that the phrase is a telescoped 
version of the foUowmg two hnes fiom The True Tragedy of 
Richard the Third. 

The screektog Raven sits croking for reuenge 
Whole heads of beasts comes bellowmg for reuenge. 

But no one seems to have observed the pomt of the quotation 
m Hamlet’s mouth Tlte True Tragedy, an old chromcle play 
belongmg to the Queen’s company of actors, is an extreme 
example of Elizabethan rant, the speech fiom which these 
hnes are quoted bemg a particularly outrageous specimen of 
Its quahty.^ The purpose of Hamlet’s words, therefore, is 

^ Miss Bradbrook {Titemes and Conventions of Elizabethan Tragedy, 
p 99) descnbes it as “probably the most prodigious piece of epiphora m 
the English drama” and agam as “a part to tear a cat m and worth the 
delay in the action” Here are the most striking hnes (Malone Soc 
reprmt 11 1880-1895) 

Mecthinkes dieir ghoasts comes gapmg for reuenge, 

Whom I haue slame m reaching for a Crowne 
Clarence complames, and cneth for reuenge 
My Nephucs bloods, Reuenge, reuenge, doth cne. 

The headlesse Pecres comes preasing for reuenge. 

And cuery one cnes, let the tyrant die. 

The Sunne by day shmes hotely for reuenge 
The Moone by night echpseth for reuenge 
The stars are tumd to Comets for reuenge. 

The Planets chaunge their coursies for reuenge. 

The birds sing not, but sorrow for reuenge 
The sdly lambes sits bleating for reuenge 
The screeking Rauen ats croking for reuenge. 

Whole heads of beasts comes blowing for reuenge. 

/And all, yea all the world I thinke, 

Cnes for reuenge, and nothing but reuenge. 


DWH 
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clear. He is extorting tte player, in bitter sarcasm, to bellow 
tbe^ cntical speech of tbe evening in tbe robustious, rantmg 
manner of tbe old cbromcle plays — short, to “o’er-do^ 
Termagant and out-berod Herod”. 

And who is this Lucianus ? Who but the First Player him- 
selP^ Hamlet bad entrusted him with his “speech”, and had 
(pohtely) warned him not to mouth, bellow, or strut as he 
dehvered it. Surely we need not hesitate to assume that the 
warning and the sarcasm were addressed to the same person? 
The assumption, however, brings us up against the vexed 
problem of the identification of Hamlet’s inserted speech, 
over which much paper and ink have been expended. The 
speech, as we have seen, was one of passion, and the only 
other lines in the Gonzago-play which would answer to tbis 
descnption are those of Baptista, which would be spoken by 
the boy m the cast Moreover, it is the words of the murderer 
which cause Claudius to blench, and there is therefore a 
strong presumption that they were Hamlet’s contnbution. 

It IS to them that he directs Horatio’s close attention before 
the play begms, and to them also that he refers m his glee after 
the play is over. Lastly, they are the only words m the 
mterlude which pomt directly at the crime of Claudius: 

Thoughts black, hands apt, drugs fit, and tune agreeing, 

. Confederate season, else no creatine seeing. 

Thou mixture rank, of midmght weeds collected. 

With Hecate’s ban tbnce blasted, thnce infected, 

^ Mr Granville-Barker tells me that by theatncal trachnon the First 
Player is given the part of the Player King Such a tradiuon is miching 
maUe^o, since Hamlet expressly asks the First Player at 2 2 543 ff to 
“study” his inserted speech, which must, as I show, be the Luoanus 

speech. 
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Thy natural magic and dire property, 

On wholesome hfe usurps immediately 

What these hues but a condensation of the description of 
the poisonmg m the Ghost’s speech^ 

Upon my secure hour thy unde stole 
With juice of cursed hebona m a vial, 

And m the porches of my ears did pour 
The leperous distilment, whose effect 
Holds such an enmity with blood of man. 

That swift as quicksilver it courses through 
The natural gates and alleys of the body. 

And with a sudden vigour it doth posset 
And curd, hke eager droppings mto milk, . 

The thin and wholesome blood, so did it mine 

The “secure hour”, the foul nature of the drug, its swift 

effert upon the “wholesome” body all are the same These 

considerations, taken m conjunction with our unmaskmg of 

the Rrst Player, should leave no doubt upon the matter. The 

poisoner’s speech is Hamlet’s echo of his father’s words, and 

the poisoner is the rascally leader of the Gonzago troupe 

Need we hesitate any longer to assume that Shakespeare 

made the players his scapegoat for the dumb-show ^ I would 

go further. The temptation to guy some rival company of 

actors m this by-play must have been almost irresistible, and 

my behef is that Shakespeare did not attempt to resist it ^ 

\ \ 

* Vide Appendix C, “The Idenuty of the Gonzago Troupe ”. 
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Nephew to the King^^ 

We have now dealt with seven of the eleven questions posed 
at the beginning of this chapter, not to mention one or two 
additional problems which have cropped up on the way. 
Those that remam, however, are perhaps the most important 
of all. Let me recall them to the reader. What does Hamlet 
mean by his remark to Claudius “I eat the air, promise- 
crammed^*? Why does he remmd Polomus of his enacting 
Juhus Caesar ‘*once i’th’university**? What is his object m 
makmg the murderer of the Gonzago-play the nephew and 
not the brother of the kmg? And, ksdy, why should the 
entire court, who knownothmg of the real poisoning, assume 
later that Hamlet has behaved outrageously to his unde and 
even threatened him with death? 

Only one of these prbblems has, I think, been previously 
discussed, the last; and only one cnoc has discussed it * Dr 
Bradley alone has perceived that something needs dearmg 
up m the attitude of the court after the play scene. He writes : 

The state of afiairs at Court at this time, though I have not seen 
it noticed by cnucs, seems to me pu22hng It is qmte dear [and 
here he refers to passages which will presendy be noted] that 
everyone sees m the play-scene a gross and menacing insult to the 
King Yet no one shows any sign of perceivmg m it also an 
accusation of murder Surely that is strange Are we perhaps 
meant to understand that they do perceive this, but out of sub- 
servience choose to ignore the fact^^ 

The evidence on which he rehes for the existence of the 
“state of afidrs*’ which he finds so puzzling consists of four 
passages which merit dose attention. The first are the words 

* Op. at p 137 n. 
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that Rosettcrantz and Guildenstem use of the King and 
Queen immediately after their exit m the play scene. The 
King, they tell Hamlet, “is in his retirement marvellous 
distempered”, and the cause of the distemperature they take 
to be “choler”; while as for the Queen she is “m most great 
affliction of spirit” and Hamlet’s “behaviour hath struck her 
mto amazement and admiration”.^ Secondly, we find the 
two sycophants m the followmg scene closeted with Claudius 
himself, and discoursmg to hun, to quote Dr Bradley agam, 
“on the extreme importance of his preservmg his mvaluable 
hfe, as though Hamlet’s msamty had now clearly shown 
Itself to be homiadal”,^ and discoursmg thus m reply to 
words of his, which are themselves plam enough — 

' I hke him not, nor stands it sc^e with ns 

To let his madness range Therefore prepare you, 

I your commission will forthwith dispatch. 

And he to England shall along with you 
Th e terms jofjmr^estate may jnot endure / 

Hazard so nears as doth hourly grow 
Out of his brawls 3 

He IS suggesting to his two listeners that Hamlet is sufiermg 
ftom homiadal mama; and they accept the suggestion. 

Thirdly, the Queen sends for Hamlet , andPolomus coaches 
her for her part as they await his co min g 

Tell him his pranks have been too broad to bear with. 

And that your grace hath screened and stood between 
Much heat and him ^ 

^ 3 2 301. ^3 2 312-3, 327-8, “amazement and admiranon” may be 
paraphrased “bemidennent and astonishment” m-modem P.nghch , 

^ Op at p 136 

^33 i-7» Q2 prmts “browes”, perhaps “braves” was the word 
w Shakespeare wrote. 4 34.2-4. 
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What pranks are these which Gertrude has so much difficulty 
in excusmg? They clearly concern Claudius very nearly — 

Hamlet, thou hast thy father much ofiended” are her first 
words — and equally clearly they are pranks of a dangerous 
character. For the Queen, as Dr Bradley notes, is almost as 
fiightened as her husband “When, at the opening of the 
mterview between Hamlet and his mother, the son, instead of 

r 

listemng to her remonstrances, roughly assumes the ofiensive, 
she becomes alarmed; and when, on her attemptmg to leave 
the room, he takes her by the arm and forces her to sit down, 
she IS terrified, cries out ‘Thou wdt not murder me?’ and 
screams for help ”^ — a scream which Polomus, who is as 
jumpy as the rest, echoes from behind the arras, very un- 
happily for himself Gertrude’s terror cannot be due to her 
son’s madness alone, smce half an hour before she feared him 
so httle that she had begged him to come and sit beside her 
to watch the play. What has happened meanwhile to alarm 
her^ Certainly it has no thin g to do with the discovery of 
Claudius’s crime. Of that she is entirely ignorant, as is 
proved by her words to Hamlet later m this same scene Nor 
can It be supposed for a moment that Rosencrantz and 
Gmldenstem have guessed the secret, as Dr Bradley m his 
perplexity half-heartedly suggests, and that “out of sub- 
servience” they pretend “to ignore the 'feet”. 

Fourthly, a few scenes later ^ Claudius has to persuade 
Laertes that he is himself personally not in any way respon- 
sible for the murder of Polomus The proof of his innocence 
is given off the stage m the presence of witnesses chosen by 
the dead man’s son; but somethmg of its character is revealed 
* Op. at . p. 137* “ ^5 201-18, 4 7-1-29 
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by subsequent references whicb show that the King’s mam 
Ime bad been to convmce bim 


That he which hath your noble father slam 
Pursued my life 

And his success is manifest from Laertes’s reply. 

• It well appears* but tell me, 

Why you proceeded not against these feats, 

So cntnful and so capital tn nature. 

As by your safety, greamess, wisdom, aU t hin gs else, 
You mainl y were stirred up 

What then were 

these feats 

So cnmeful and so capital m nature, 


of which Hamlet had been guilty, as the Kmg has proved to 
Laertes by wimesses ^ They mclude, of course, thejmurderjQf ^ 
Polomus, but clearly they also mvolve the person of Claudius ^ 
himself When had that person been threatened^ What does 
It all mean^ 


On the face of it, the problem seems capable of a very 
simple solution The foregomg suggestions of Hamlet’s 
homiadal mama, of his bemg a menace to the throne and 
withal a dangerous lunatic, may all be traced to Kmg 
Claudius We are not t old his reasons, but tyrants do n ot 
gi ve re^ ons ; jheir words me_enougb. And Claudius, so the 
argument might run, aware that Hamlet knew his secret, 
would stick at nothing to discredit bim m the eyes of his 
mother and the court Are we not informed, mdeed, that he 
mvents “bugs and gobhns” m Hamlet’s hfe m order to 
blacken his charaaer with the Kmg of England ? ^ And if he 


5JS22 
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says, as lie virtually does say m the speech just quoted from 
the opening of 3 3, that his nephew is bent upon his assassi- 
nation, will not any sycophant of the court accept his state- 
ment in words very similar to those used by Rosencrantz and 
Gmldenstem^ Hamlet’s motives required no explaining. He 
was the dispossessed heir, as everyone knew, gone mad from 
“ambition adust”; what more need be said? 

The argument, based on the passages cited by Dr Bradley 
and above enumerated, looks plausible enough, until con- 
fronted with another passage, which Dr Bradley has strangely 
overlooked. Before Claudius says any thin g at all to Roseh- 
crantz and Gmldenstem about Hamlet’s murderous inten- 
tions, his nephew has himself hmted at them m unmistakable 
fashion to the two spies immediately after the play scene is 
over* 

Rosencrantz. Good my lord, what is your cause of distemper? 

Hamlet. Sir, I lack advancement 

Rosencrantz How can chat he, when you have the voice of the 
king himself for your succession m Denmark? 

Hamlet. Ay, sir, but “While the grass grows” — the proverb is 
something musty. 

In short, the heir to the throne does not propose to wait his 
turn, but to anticipate the course of nature by action. It is 
Hamlet, then, and not Claudius, who first broaches the 
subject of assassmation, and of ambition as the motive diere- 
for. And his words, harkmg back as they do to the King’s 
proclamation of Hamlet as his heir m full Council at the 
beginning of the play, are clearly also connected (as the pirate 
of the First Quarto unconsaously testifies with the previous 

^ Fidepp 120-21 
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ta lTc about' ambitioii witb Rosencrantz and Gmldenstem at 
2 2 245-^8, and with the threats m the nunnery scene of 
ambition and revenge, direats of which the royal eaves- 
dropper IS qmck to see the pomt, as his subsequent speech 
shows ^ Fmally, they give the clue to the four problems of 
the play scene which still remam to be solved, and to which 
we may now return. ^ 

“How fares our cousm Hamlet?” sohatously asks Uncle 
Claudius, as he enters to attend the play “Excellent I’faith,” 
retorts Hamlet, “of the chameleon’s dish, I eat^ the air, 
promise-crammed — ^you cannot feed capons so.” It is a 
pregnant qmbble, as we shall see later, with more than one 
me anin g, but the surface sense is patent enough ‘ I am 
Gred,” says Hamlet, “of bemg fed with mere promises of 
the succession ” And the theme of his talk with Polomus 
immediately after is the death of tyrants But hmts are not 
suflSaent to justify the attitude of Claudius, Gertrude and the 
courtiers when the play scene is over, an attitude which im- 
phes that Hamlet has threatened his uncle m a fashion so 
obvious that all have seen it We must, then, examine the 
mterlude itself and discover, if we can, this strange menace, 
a menace which, as is now becoming obvious, will alone 
explain the passages that have caused Dr Bradley such 
perplexity, together with others he has passed over 

Assuming, as we ought, that none of those present at the 
Gonzago-play, save Hamlet, Horatio and Claudius, know 
anythmg of the murder of King Hamlet, or even suspect it, 
let us ask ourselves how this play would strike the other 
spectators, the rest of the court The pomt mtended for 

^ Ficfep 135 
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Claudius will be lost upon tbem, 3iid though they wiU no 
doubt feel that die references to secoud marriages are offensive 
there is nothmg menacmg in thos^- But there is a point, a 
very menacmg pomt indeed, which would require no 
explanation. First, the play is a drania of regiade, performed 
at the instigation of the nghtful thpugh dispossessed hen: to 
the throne and m the royal presence itself “No offence 
m’t ’ ’ , mdeed ! An Elizabethan audie^nce — the real audience — 
could not fail to catch the meamng of this, consaous as they 
ihs. matter?., mttre, 

especially with the Essex nsmg of February i6oi ffesh m 
their mmds; a nsmg which had beeU preceded the day before 
'by a performance of Shakespeare’? Richard U m order to 
mate the people of London to reb^lhon and to show them 
that prmces had been deposed and jnight be agam. But the 
case was even worse than this; for who was ^ej iiurdgrer_of. 
the play ? Who but the nephew of the kmg, the Hamlet as it 
woidd seem of the Gonzago-allegory ^ 

Harniet poisons Gonzago-Claudius before the assemWed 
court r Could the courtiers, Polomu5> Rosencrantz, Gudden- 
stem, the Queen herself, and the rest wonder that Claudius 
shotild break up the whole seditiou? busmess and leave the 
chamber? Or need we marvel that in the next scene Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstem should speak obsequiously but 
plainly of the dangers that threaten the majesty of Denmark? 

But there is a soil stranger thmg to notice. The players’ 
play gives no hmt of the relationship between murderer and 
kmg; It IS Hamlet himself who, cboras-hke, supplies the 
information. Hamlet is therefore idennfymg himself with 
the assassm, and he underhnes this m the passage about “the 
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succession m Denmark” as tie talks with Rosencrantz later 
He wishes the court then to draw the deductions which, as 
'we have seen, they did draw. In other words, he uses the 
play to threaten'his uncle in a fashion which no one who sees 
It can mistake* It is a sudden denouement, sudden like all 
Hamlet’s actions, like his assumpaon of the “ antic disposi- 
tion” or his decision to have the Gonzago-play itself; and I 
rliink Shakespeare mtended us to consider it unpremeditated 
(That IS to say, Hamlet does not dehberately plan the identi- 
,hcation before the mterlude begins, it comes to him, as a 
; Stroke of gemus, on the spur of the moment, when Lucianus 
! mters ^ But it is 

■Ohe-flash^d .outbreak of a.fiery, mind, 

which has already, as we have noted, been amusmg itself, 
while uncle-fether lurks behmd the arras, with the notion of 
playing the role of “proud, revengeful, ambitious” nephew 
and of sparing “ah that are married, save one”. Reckless^ 
But Hamlet, we have also seen, is always just about to kdl 
the King — ^never more so than at this juncture * — so that 
recklessness is the natural consequence of his situation. Yet, 

as he says himself, 

' . 

f Our mdiscreuon sometime serves us weh, 

H When our deep plots do pah 

^ InmynoteonHiam/el 3 2 243lwrote “ Hamlet <irr<J«^e5 two meanings 
to the Play ” This seems to me, on second thoughts, prompted by 
conversation -with Dr PoUard, to imply too much dchberation. Further, 
m the same note, I suggested that the identification should be made plam 
by dressing Luamus m a black doublet hke Hamlet’s This, which I still 
think would add great theatneal force to the episode, I now fear is 
dramaucally i n a dm issible, sujee it infers previous instructions as to 
costume by Hamlet, which agam imphes deliberate p lanning 
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If the interlude proved the Ghost honest, Hamlet mtended to 
fimsh his uncle off immediately afterwards; that may be 
taken for granted But what reason was he to give the world' 
for the assassination ? The Ghost’s commands, the salvation of 
Gertrude, the family honour of the House of Denmark 
forbade any disclosure of the truth. The real meamng of the 
Gonzago story, the Ejng’s meamng, could not be revealed, 
because the Queen herself was mvolved To what degree she 
was cognisant of the murder, or even an accomphce, Hamleti 
did not know; but however innocent she might be, a pubhc/ 
exposure of Claudius would inevitably implicate bis consort, 
who had also been contort of the murdered man. The crime 
of^e I^g must at all costs be kept a secret ^ Hamlet was, 
therefore, obliged to furnish the court with some theory 
which would explam the Gonzago-play, account for the open 
discomfiture of his uncle which he hoped it would effect, 
and justify (or at any rate make exphcable) the assassmation 
that was to come after. His own nghts gave him everything - 
he required. He'' might have pleaded them m pubhc or in 
Council after the deed was accomplished, but bis sudden 
inspiration to hail Lucianus as his mimic shadow allows for a 
second mterpretation of the play which it would occur to no 
one ignorant of his secret and Claudius’s to call m question, 
and which vfould prepare the court for the execution to 
follow. 

Hamlet’s mouse-trap, then, catches both Kmg and cour- 
tiers For the former there is the talk of the poisonmg and the 
act, the damning and unmistakable act, of pourmg the leperous 
distilment into the ears of the sleepmg man. For the latter 

* Vide above, pp 4<5~9 
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✓ 

there is the spectacle of a monarch bemg done to death by 
his ambitious nephew. The two pomts are qmte distinct and 
there is no danger of confusion between them Claudius 
nouces, of coune, the descnpuon ofLucianus as “nephew to 
the kmg” and makes capital out of it later, but what Luaamis 
says and does can leave no doubt m his mmd that Hamlet has 
probed his secret to its deadly root On the other hand, to 
Rosencrantz, Guildenstem, Polomus and the rest, who have 
not been pnvdeged to talk with King Hamlet’s ghost, the play 
will suggest no reference to his death, which was due, as all 
men knew, to the, bite* of an adder ^ What they must see, 
because Hamlet takes care they shall not miss them, are the 
insults to the Queen in the allusions to the second mamagc 
of widows, insults that leave them m a condition of homfied 
expectancy for what the mad Prmcc may do next When, 
therefore, a murderer suddenly appears, who is aimounced 
as “nephew to the kmg”, and then poisons him “for’s 
. estate”, they cannot fail to understand for what purpose 
Hamlet had planned the play The evenmg’s entertamment 
is a complete success 

All the parts of the play scene are now m order, restored 
to their proper function accordmg to what I behove was the 
design of the imasteFcraftsman?' But we have not yet seen 
how the mechanism works The test of our discoveries, the 
test which can alone ultimately justify them m the eyes of 
the world, is dramatic performance Some day perhaps that 
test wall come ‘For the present a bookman must do what he 

* To suppose, as one of my friendly cntics does, that the coinadencc 
of a garden wise en sc\ne for noth deaths would arouse their suspicions is 
surely to find Scodand Yard at Elsmore 
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can. In a word, taking the text of the Second Quarto as jny 
guide, I shall describe the scene as T think Shakespeare in- 
tended It to be acted, as it would be atted were I pro- 
ducer and had instructed the actors in their parts. The 
description will involve here and there a little repetition of 
points already made above But the reader will perhaps for- 
give that, for the sake of a straightforward account, undis- 
tracted by argument “about it and about”. 


TTte play scene restored 

Before attempting to mterpret a scene in Shakespeare there 
is one question which it is well to deal with first: Jn what 
mood are the principal characters when it begms ? 

It IS not difficult to guess the mood of Gertrude. She is 
possessed by that mdomitable plaadity which seldom deserts 
her. She is, of course, distressed at the madn^s of her son, 
which she steadfastly attnhutes, whatever her husband or 
Polonius may say, to “his father’s death and our o’er-hasty 
marriage”; but she comes to the play with a glad heart, for 
she sees hopes of Hamlet’s recovery m his interest in such 
amusements. She is therefore entirely unsuspiaous of his 
intentions, and httle guesses what he has pamculatly in 
store for herself Claudius also looks with fevour on the idea 
of the play. He is as dehghted as the Queen when in the 
preceding scene he hears from Rosencrantz and Guddenstem 
that Haiffiet proposes to entertain them all, for it pleases him 
to learn that his nephew’s mmd is occupied with anythmg so 
healthy and innocent He has no suspiaons of the play, and 
no interest m it; he attends it sunply to give Hamlet en- 
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couragement, “and dnve his purpose into these dehghts”. 
Moreover, he is thinking of other things. Hamlet’s talk with 
Opheha, which he has just overheard from his place ofspymg, 
has finally convmced him that the Prmce is suffermg from 
the disease of ambition, and that the disease may prove 
dangerous to the reigning monarch He determmcs therefore 
to watch, not the play, but Hamlet, narrowly With him 
enters Polomus, the champion of the nval'theory, who is not 
m the least satisfied that the Kmg is nght, and has msisted on 
a second seance behmd the arras, m which Gertrude shall take 
the place of Opheha as decoy ^ 

Next of the tram appears Opheha herself, “of ladies most 
deject and wretched”, with the pallor caused by her recent 
terrible experience stdl m her cheeks AU she knows is 
that Hamlet, her lover, her idol, her god, is mad After his 
outrageous conduct to her m the lobby, she is prepared for 
anything Her task is to endure paaently, and to do what she 
can by soothing words to calm the ravmgs of that once 
“noble and most sovereign reason” Behmd her walk 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstem, commissioned no doubt by 
his majesty to keep a watchful eye upon the Prmce At any 
rate, m regard to Hamlet’s “madness” they share Claudius’s 
theory 

And Hamlet himself? His mood seems calm and self- 
controlled He has just given the players the most precise 
instructions about the dehvery of his speech, instructions 
which prove him to be for the time clear-headed and col- 
lected. In the ^quisite and touchmg conversation that 
follows with Horatio, a conversation m which Hamlet carries 

* C£ pp i35-<5 
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on and develops the doctrine of HT|6h; &yocv already enjoined 
upon the First Player, he is at ins very best. It is ks one 
perfectly serene and untroubled moment m the whole play.. 
Note, too, the .apparent dehberation of his plans for the 
mterlude. He entrusts Horatio with the task of fixing his 
eyes upon the Kmg’s face durmg the play, and agrees with 
him to compare notes afterwards. The trumpets and ketde- 
drums (Claudius cannot do without these heralds) cut short 
their talk, and Hamlet adds m a hurried whisper: “They are 
coming to the play. I must be idle. Get you a place.” It is 
Shakespeare’s final clue as to his state ofmmd. Horatio and 
he must separate, so as not to appear to be m collusion 
Moreover he has a part to play in this scene; “I must be 
idle”, that is to say “crazy”. Hamlet is assuming his “antic 
disposition” consaously and of set purpose. 

Indeed, he has much to do and to think of. Would his all- 
important hues be spoken clearly and incisively? Would the 
players perform the mterlude as he had directed ? If the play 
passed off well he has no anxiety about Claudius , for, had the 
' Ghost spoken truth, there was no escape for the “conscience 
‘ of the king”. But “the play’s the thmg” for Hamlet, chiefly 
' because it ministers to one of the cravmgs of his nature, his 
dehght m plots and counter-plots. Claudius calls him “most 
generous and ftee from all contnvmg”; and he is so as 
regards men whom he trusts, hke Horatio, or admires, hke 
Laertes. But with men he hates he is very different. He takes 
a mahaous dehght m hoodwinkmg, foolmg, and tnppmg up 
his enemies, and his love of such employment accoimts m 
' part for bs delay m kflhng the Kmg. He wants to play with 
as a cat plays with a mouse. All this bemg so, how 
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excellent a contnvance the Gonzago-play is I It will feed to 
the full his lust for delving a yard below Claudius’s mmes , it 
will hoist the King vwth his' ovm petar I have htde doubt 
that Hamlet desires not merely to convict Claudius by 
means of the play but to put him on the rack and watch him 
wnthmg. 

Claudius, however, is not his only objective. He knows 
the Gonzago-play and knows that it ought to catch the 
consaence of his mother also He is not certam whether she 
IS an accomphee m the crime or not That must be tested He 
■will tent her to the qmck, too, about her second mamage 
Incest and adultery are ignored, it would be dangerous to 
hmt at these before the assembled court, and he ■wdl have an 
opportumty of deahng with the matter privately afterwards 
This fits m admirably with the design of makmg the "whole 
thing a mouse-trap for his uncle The King must not realise 
until the last moment what the play is about He must 
therefore be led off the scent m the earher part, which ■will 
deal exclusively with Gertrude But others must be put off 
the' scent also; the court must guess nothmg of what is really 
afoot How that is to be managed he does not yet know, 
but some de-vice will suggest itself to his active bram. 

Lasdy , this interlude is his show' He is master of the revels , 
he has selected the scene to be played, and has even "written 
a speech, die critical speech of the evening He wdl be 
exceedmgly anxious that the whole dung should go off well 
— anxious firom the purely artistic pomt of •wew. Hamlet is 
gready mterested m drama The players are his old fiiends, 
and he welcomes them 'with delight before he has even begun 
to t h in k of the Gonzago scheme. He is thoroughly at home 

DWH 
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with them, and has found m their advent ‘*a kind of joy” 
' greater than anythmg he has experienced smce we first saw 
him m his “mghted colour” at the beginning of his history. 
Hamlet is a patron of the stage^ like Southampton, Essex, and 
other of Shakespeare’^ fiiends at Elizabeth’s court. But he is 
more than this He is an actor himself, and never so much at 
ease as when playmg a part. Throughout almost the whole 
play we see him m some role or other. The part of madman 
is, of course, his mam disgmse, but it has many varieties ‘ the 
distracted-lover vanety, m two sorts at least, if not more; 
the vanety for ‘Tedious old fools”; and the vanety of a 
subder kmd for his two schoolfellows, the sponges. 

Nor can we doubt that this play-acting gives him mtense ' 
satisfaction. It keeps his mmd off that 

something m his soul. 

O’er which his melancholy sits on brood — 

and which comes uppermost whenever he is left alone. It 
also aids him m his delvmg operations agamst Claudius and 
his myrmidons. And never does he obtam a more magm- 
ficent opportunity than m the play scene of displaying bis 
great histnomc gifts, and such dramatic talent as he possessed; 
for smce all his dupes are now gathered together watching 
him, he has to act aU his parts at once He ‘ ‘ must be idle ’ ’, of 
course — ^that is his habitual mask m the presence of the 
enemy; but he wiH use his madness to deadly purpose. He 
will shoot his poisoned arrows now at his mother, now at 
his uncle. He will fool Polomus, be love-distraught with 
Ophelia, while Rosencrantz, Guildenstem, and the rest of 
the court have to be hoodwinked. There is his part, too, m 
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the play itself to be considered, here hf- must be “chorus , 
driving home the pomts so that not one of the varying 
impressions he desires to create shall niiss its mark. It^is a 
comphcated and difficult task he has se't himself, needmg a 
clear head and a steady pulse. 

To ima gine Hamlet thmkmg thus hflps us to disentangle 
the issues for ourselves; and at one tune or other, no doubt, 
all these matters are present to his mind* But that mmd does 
not really move m this pedestrian fashion at alh Had Shake- 
speare chosen to give us a glimpse of it between the nunnery 
scene and the play scene, m the act — shall we say ^ — of com- 
posmg the “dozen or sixteen hues”, we may be sure that it 
would not have been “casting beyond^’ itsehi hke the bram 
of Polomus, mto what was about to happen or what it ought 
to do m the co min g crisis. It would dispatch the speech for 
Luaanus, with the speed it later pens tho * * changehng letter ’ 
and would then turn to some thin g quite remote ^j&om 
the purpose, something we should never have expected 
Hamlet’s bnlhaut han dlin g of the successive situations m the 
play scene must be set down to gemus not calculation. 

The court enters for the play, and Hamlet and Horatio 
hurriedly break off their colloquy, Horatio taking up a 
place dose to the seat m which Opheha will afterwards sit, 
Hamlet remammg m the centre of the stage to receive the 
KingWd Queen, as befits the host The Kmg, Queen and 
Polomus enter first of the tram, and cJaudius, pohte as ever 
to his chiefest courtier, cousm and hiS son”, enquires how 
he fares, eyemg him cautiously the while for further evidence 
of his attitude towards him. He has not long to wait Hamlet 
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deftly catches up the word ‘‘fares” by the wrong end, and 
rephes; “Excellent iTaith, of the Chameleon'^ dish, I eat the 
air. Promise-crammed, you cannot feed Capons ^o.” The 
commas and capitals come from the Second Quarto, and 
they mdicate emphatic and dehberate utterance The speech 
IS one of those nght-and-lefr double-barrelled shots so dear to 
the heart of sportsmen, hittmg both marks “Promise- 
crammed” and the pun upon “air” persuade Claudius that 
the nghtful heir is still brooding over his wrongs; while 
“capon” has a meaning for the Kmg also, which he misses, 
though we shall understand it at the end of the scene. On 
the other hand, the shot pierces the centre of the Polomus 
target, for “promise” can be taken as referring to Opheha’s 
broken troth, and “capon” denotes a youn^ cock who 
IS deprived of all capaaty of love-makmg, or (as the 
popular jest of the time had it) a puUet smffed with billets- 
ioux; either way the speech pomts to thwarted love, and the 
lady’s father might take his choice Altogether, it was a good 
beg innin g to the evenmg. 

The Kmg parries the thrust at him by aflfectmg not to 
understand it, and Hamlet Vith -an air of contempt mms 
from bim to his other quarry. But it is only to strike at 
Claudius once agam; for, why, as he fools the “capital calf” 
about his prowess as an actor, does he lead him to speak of 
the scene m the Capitol, if not to remmd his uncle and the 
court of a famous precedent for the ^sassmation of tyrants? 
Nor must we miss Shakespeare’s tragic irony here Polomus 
will play the part of Caesar m teal hfe, a few scenes later, when 
the ‘ ‘ brute part ” is Hamlet’s Rosencrantz and Gmldenitem, 
we are also to remember, are hstenmg mtently to all this, and 
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mil recall it m the hght of subsequent events. The thwarted- 
ambiuon theory is well afoot as the King moodily seats 'him- 
self m his chair of state. But Hamlet has many parts to play 
m this strange eventful history, and it amuses him now to 
give die old councillor a good run for his money. To enter 
folly mto the busmess, and all which it mvolves, we must 
consider for a moment how the actors are arrangmg them- 
selves upon the stage 

The courtiers come m, and at once break mto two groups, 
flankin g the entrance to the inner-stage, so that the real 
audience may see the play properly. Claudius advances with 
his party, which mcludes Gertrude, Polonius, Rosencrantz 
and Gmldenstem, and takes his seat right on the foont of the 
stage, to allow the audience to watch his face carefully 
throughout the scene On his inner side sits the Queen, like 
him half-fa ce to the audience, while a htlle behmd Imn oh 
theouter.side standsor.sits Polomus The chief of the group 
on the other'side of the stage, which mcludes Horatio, is at 
present Opheha, who sits opposite the Kmg, because Hamlet is 
to sit at her feet, and the audience wdl want to watch his face 
also 'Thus the characters of the play are drawn up m two 
confoontmg camps, as it were, at the beg innin g of this, the 
crisis of their.history Por^ moment, however, Hamlet is 
left stmding between them, mth km on the one hand and 
kmi^ qn the other ; and, seemg him without a seat, hig ^mpther 
^ys. “Come hither, my dear Hamlet, sit by me ” She is m 
a tender mood, her dear boy seems mendmg, and she wants 
to pat his hand and affect an mterest m this play with which 
he IS divertmg himself But Hamlet’s place is with Horatio, 
opposite the King and keenly on the watch He therefore 
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refuses her offer in words which give the thwarted-love 
theory an innings. “No, good mother,” he says, making for 
Ophelia, here s metal more attractive.” The dramatic con- 
trast between the two parties is complete, the anti-Claudius 
group now has its nghtfiil leader. But the action and the 
words accompanying it give Polomus, the champion of the 
thwarted-love theory, his opportumty. “ O ho ! ” he chuckles 
exultantly to the King, “do you mark that?” Claudius is 
strangely obtuse m regard to this matter; Polonius had been 
ready to wager his head upon the truth of his own theory,^ 
the nunnery scene had just confirmed it; and, if further 
evidence were necessary, here it is m absolutely unmistakable 
form. 

Hamlet contmues to play up to Jephthah in the conversa- 
tion with'his daughter. His language to Opheha, outrageous 
as it IS, is m keepmg with the part of a love-distraught 
swam; and her gende forbearance of his conduct shows that 
she regards him as a madman mid sees nothing strange m the 
form which his dementia takes. Her father too, so far from 
bemg shocked, is actually gleeful, for every word that is 
uttered m this stram establishes his theory upon a firmer 
basis.* And, as the conversation proceeds, the old man wmks 
and nods m triumph to the Kmg. 

Hamlet, however, has yet another hare to start before the 
play begms, hare number th ree, the theory of his good 
mother. He lets it dip^ partly to enjoy throwmg the enemy 
mto still greater confusion, partly to lead up to the dialogue 

^ 2 2 156 “Take this from this, if this be otherwise ” 

2 How much of Hamlet’s talk with Opheha is meant to be overheard 
by others is a disputable pomt, I thmk Hamlet certainly mtends his 
mother to hear it all and does not care who else does. 
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of the Player King and Queen, which he imagines is just 
about to begm This dialogue is to deal with the “o’cr-hasty 
marriage” motive, and Hamlet wants to pomt the moral 
clearly beforehand, for he is prolog u e as well as chorus 
“Look you”, he cries, ‘^iow cheerfully my mother looks, 
and my father died withm’s two hours”, and he contmues 
fiddhng on the same strmg for ten or a dozen hncs It is a fine 
piece of prologue work. 

But Hamlet’s “look you” is a direction, not merely to 
Ophelia and the court, but also to the audience m the theatre. 
At this pomt all eyes turn naturally and mevitably to the 
Claudius, Gertrude, and Polonius group, to see how they 
'' will take the ruthless sally In other words, beneath Ham- 
let’s purpose there lurks another purpose of which he is 
completely unconsaous, since it is the purpose of Ins creator, 
of the showman who is pulhng the stnngs of the greatest 
puppet-play m all hteramre It is essential to Shakespeare 
that his audience should be fully aware of wliat Claudius is 
domg at this cnacal moment, because it is the moment before the 
dumb-show appears. And what is he doing ^ Polomusandhe 
have been watching Hamlet for several mmutes p^t, but this 
last sally compheates the matter m dispute between them, 
and drags m the Queen also For it is natural to suppose that 
Gertrude’s cheerfulness will be not a htde dashed by Hamlet’s 
words and that, as he contmues m the same stram, she should, 
affectmg not to hear him, turn away andjom m the whispered 
conversation between her husband and Polomus So when 
Hamlet mvites the audience to gaze at them, they see the 
three with their heads together m discussion, a discussion that 
perhaps grows half-audible as soon as he ceases speakmg. 
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Each is arguing in support of his favourite theory; each is 
eager to follow up the false trail which most Batters his 
judgment It is matter for an hour’s talk, espedally with 
Polomus taking the lead Thus they are not watching the 
inner-stage at all; the play is nothing to them, their whole 
attention is concentrated upon the problem of Hamlet’s 
madness. The dumb-show enters, performs its brief panto- 
mime — a matter of a fow moments only — and passes out 
entirely unnoticed by the disputants; and when the audience 
turn again to see how this sdent representation of his crime 
has affected the King, they find him still closely engaged with 
Gertrude and Polonius. Shakespeare’s directions to his actors 
have gone beyond recall, and we cannot therefore be certain 
how he arranged this stage-business But I am convinced 
that the foregoing comes near to his mtentions. Halhwell’s 
theory that Claudius was whispprmg to his wife durmg the 
dumb-show is unsatisfactory, because it does not go far 
enough; but it contains the kernel of the truth ^ 

The chief danger-spot being successfully past, it remamed 
for Shakespeare to round off the busmess by explaimng how 
the dumb-show came to be there and by preventmg the 
audience firom pondermg upon it This he does m the con- 
versation between Hamlet and Opheha which immediately 
follows- 

In his talk with the Fust Player, barely half an hour before, 

Hamlet had made it qmte clear that he had as httle patience 

with “inexphcable dumb-shows” as he had with the strut- 

X In perfonnance, as Mr George Rylands suggests to me, the three 
figures -mil actually remam sail and without by-pky while the damb- 
slww IS proceedmg; since the whole attention of the audience must 

be concentrated upon that 
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tings and bellowings of the average aaor. The appearance of 
the dumh-show, therefore, just when he had been carefully 
prologuing the play itself, was exceedingly annoying to him 
But annoyance gives place to consternation when he sees that 
the pantomime is hkely to divulge the whole plot of the play 
before it even commences. He glances anxiously at the Bang 
as the thing proceeds (glances which are not lost upon the 
audience), and, observes to his rehef that it has passed by him 
unnoticed. He fumes, however, at the stupidity of it all, and, 
when Opheha asks him what the mexphcable show means, 
he rephes m an exasperated tone* “Marry, this is miching 
mallecho, it means mischief” She notes his anger, attributes 
it and the cryptic remark which accompames it to a sudden 
freak of madness, and soothingly suggests . “Behke this show 
imports the argument of the play ” Opheha has a double 
part to perform m this scene. As Hamlet’s lover she has to do 
what she can to calm his troubled spirit, to lend her small 
assistance in nursmg it back to samty As Shakespeare’s pup- 
pet she has to provide the audience with clues. This remark 
exhibits her m both roles. 

As for “mischief”, there is mischief enough. The situation 
has been saved for the moment by the Kmg’s imwatchfulness , 
but what may not the actors do next ^ For, as Hamlet guesses, 
there is worse behind Yes, here comes a presenter, who 
confirms his blackest fears He is on tedter-liooks A dumh- 
show may shp by unobserved, but the spoken words of a 
presenter, who wdl present the mouse-trap all too carefully, 
cannot fail to r^ch the ears of Claudius “We shall know 
by this fellow”, he cries m an anguished voice, “The players 
cannot keep counsel, they’ll tell all ” But wondermg Opheha, 
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all miwitting of the trae state of affairs, cannot leave Hamlet 
alone, “Will a’ tell us what this show meant?” she persists, 
innocently touchmg him on the raw. “Ay, or any show that 
you wiU show him”, retorts Hamlet savagely, breahmg out 
mto ribaldry, this time with too serious an mtention, as she 
feels. “You are naught, you are naught”, she reproves, hurt 
though still gentle; “I’ll mark the play.” But Master Pre- 
senter helps her not a whit towards the meaning of the show. 
To her surprise, Hamlet’s joy, and the spectators’ dehghted 
a musemen t, hejums out to be — a prologue ’ And his three 
lines of siHy jingle leave the cat stdl m the bag. Hamlet is 
safe, and he relapses into joculanty. “Is this a prologue, or the 
posy of a rmg he enquires with mingled feelings of mtense 
relief and an outraged sense of dramatic propnety. “’Tis 
brief, my lord”, assents Ophelia, takmg him back mto her 
ffvour, as she notices, with relief on her side, that the storm- 
cloud has passed away ffom his mind as suddenly as it had 
come. 

The subtlety of this is masterly m the extreme, but aU the 
pomts would be reachly grasped by the judiaous among the 
ludience, if the dialogue were acted as Shakespeare mtended 
it should be Hamlet’s face of dismay_at the appearance of 
he dumb-show, his furtive glances at the King as the panto- 
mime is bemg played, the exasperation m the tone of his 
:omment upon it, his despair when the presenter enters, his 
>avagery as Opheha rubs it in, and finally his rehef as the 
presenter turns out to be nothmg but a posy-prologue— all 
his, together with Opheha’s part therein, is actable enough 
And Shakespeare’s boldness is die equal of his subtlety^ 
be makes aUTns dramatic capital out of his prmapal dihSculty, 
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the difficulty of rendering the unconsaousness of Claudius 
natural and obvious. The whole business revolves round that, 
and the breathless question m the minds of the spectators 
throughout is Will the King find out th.e plot too soon? 
The viassitudes of Hamlet’s mood are mirrbred in theirs 
Their anxiety is' great until the dumh-show goes off, and the 
appearance of the presenter revives it m full force. And, 
when the tension is relaxed, the dumh-show has fallen 
naturally mto its place m the scene, the stupidity of the 
players is fiiUy appreciated, and die episode is so exating m 
Its doubled suspense that, while taking in the complete 
identity which the show reveals, the spectators bother no 
more about it, since all their thoughts are concentrated upon 
Claudius Finally, this obsession with Claudius’s domgs 
dnves stdl deeper into their mmds the fact that he has not 
seen anything, so that by bmldmg upon his difficulty Shake- 
speare has completed his tnumph over it' 

The mterlude itself now begins, opening with the sevmty 
lines of dialogue between the Player Kmg and Queen upon 
the subject of widowhood and second marriage, hnes written 
m a dehberately archaic style m order to distmgmsh them 
firom the rest of Hamlet, They are dehberately commonplacei 
also, so as to provide a rest for the audience after the exate- 
ment connected with the dumh-show and the prologue 
They^aremot devoid- of mterest because they support the 
o’er-hasty-mamage theory and reflect upon the Queen But 
the mterest is a secondary one, and Shakespeare has moderated 
tSet^ ^, according to his mvanable custom, m order that 
his spectators may get, as it were, a second wind before the 
murderer enters and the pace becomes hot agam. Moreover, 
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after the dmnb-sliow, wkck has told them just what to 
expect, the length and emptiness of the mterlude add gready 
to the tension.’^ Yet the lines give them something to think 
about, something unconnected with the immediate action. 
For the Player Kmg concludes with a long disqmsition on the 
subject of human mstabihty. It is leitmotiv once more and 
reflects on die problem of Hamlet’s character, though at this 
stage the audience will be hardly consaous of it.* And, as so 
often happens in Shakespeare, what serves the purpose of 
dramatic irony has its direct dramatic pomt also, a point for 
Hamlet and Claudius. The name of the play is TEe Mouse-^ 
and a mouse-trap is no use. without bait. The spring of 
the machine hes in the speech of Lucianus at the end, but the 
problem is how to get the victim up to it and nosmg round, 
so that when the trap is released he will be caught ftst and 
squealmg in its jaws. Somehow the mterest of the Kmg must 
be arrested and secured before Luaanus appears, must be 
secured by an object qmte unconnected with the poisomng, 
smce a glimpse of the sprmg wdl Brighten away the game 
Claudius missed the dumb-show; he must not be allowed to 
miss the play, he must be lured mto the trap by a savoury 
bait Tb^second^marna^^ the me i s the che^ese for his majesty 
the mouse. Let us watch how Hamlet pushes it under his 
noserhow the Victun snifls at it, and finally how he swaUows 
it. 

“ ’Tis bnef, my lord”, says Ophelia “As woman’s love”, 

T — 'll - I 

caps Hamlet; and his retort, which may be taken as a reflec- 
* * *«, 

^ This important pomt, whidi lends additional support to my theory 
of the dumh-show, I owe to Mr George Rylands 
* Cf below, pp 261-2 
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tion upon tier Jiltmg of Kim, as one more prop to the 
thwarted-love theory, is also and primarily mtended as an 
introduction to the mterlude which is now, at last, about to 
begm. Before that wretched dumb-show usurped the stage 
upon which Hs^et had expected to see the Player King and 
Queen, he had carefully pointed the moral m two finely apt 
speeches on the cheerfulness of his mother’s looks. But the 
villainous players had spoilt all that, and, now the dialogue 
6£ the play is ready to commence, he must be brief— hke the 
superfluous Prologue who has helped to make his own 
prologue meffective Yet he tries to make up m pitch and 
amculaaon for what the phrase lacks m length, and the 
words go well home, to stick m the memory and be pon- 
dered upon as the dialogue progresses. 

The first twenty lines afford plenty of opportumty for this 
pondenng, sm.ce they contam nothing to mterest either 
Claudius or anyone else But the nine that follow, with 
two snap-couplets on marrymg second husbands and killing 
first ones, spoken, we must suppose, with all the passion 
which the Player Queen should give them, ought to arrest 
attention The reference is carefully confined to the Queen, 
It IS wives, and not second husbands, which are hmted at as 
possible murderers Hamlet is testmg his mother as to her 
comphaty m the murder , and his aside “That’s wormwood, 
wormwood” suggests a start or a flmchmg on her part 
which would seem to him evidence of guilt But Claudius 
also begms to sniff at this; for a faint aroma of the cheese is 
now perceptible A long gnomic passage follows, m which 
die mterest is again relaxed, though it has its pomt, just noted, 
for the audience. But the scent grows strong once more m 
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the last two lines of the speech, and the Player Queen’s 
violent oath offidehty, together with Hamlet’s comment, “If 
she should break it now!” bnngs the game nght up to the 
bait. Player Kmg sleeps. Player Queen leaves him, and Ham- 
let turns — ^not to Claudius, that would never do — but to 
Gertrude, with “Madam, how hke you this play?” The 
inference is glarmgly obvious, and she stammers “The lady 
doth protest too much methinks”, trying to put the best face 
she can upon it, consaous that the eyes of the court are 
lookmg at her. Hamlet, who is almost as anxious that she 
should see it as that Claudius should, does his utmost to dnve 
die pomt home. “O, but shell keep her word”, he mocks 
wickedly. This bungs uncle-mouse fairly mto the trap with 
the cheese m his' mouth. The suspiaons of Claudius are fully 
aroused, mot about the murder — ^he has no inkling of that as 
yet — ^but about the second-mamage theme. What new mad 
prank is Hamlet up to ? He arranged this play, and must be 
held accountable for it. “Have you heard the argument?” 
he asks his nephew sharply. “Is there no ofience m’t?” His 
attention is thoroughly secured, he will now watch the play 
out. The bait has been swallowed whole; and the first part 
of Hamlet’s task is accomplished. 

Too much “o’er-hasty marriage” busmess, however, may 
fiighten the mouse before the spnng is released, and if so the 
trap will be empty after all Hamlet must both soothe the 
ITmg and give a firesh turn to his thoughts. The chorus-talk 
becomes here extraordmardy bnlhant and audaaous, for it 
rivets the victim’s attention by dazz l i n g him with glints of 
steel— the steel of the spnng itself I “No, no, ” rephes Hamlet 
to his uncle’s last question, strokmg his prey with a gentleness 
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which conceals exquisite mahce, *Uhey do hutj^t, po^on in 
]est . no offence ithVo rld” ‘^Poison 1’^ the word grates 
harshly on the ear of Claudius, as it was meant to do. Hamlet 
IS playing prologue agam, he is prepanng the King’s mmd 
for Luaanus and his vial, he is flashmg the vial m his face, but 
so swiftly that he cannot see what it is The flash is discon- 
certing, but Claudius has no suspiaon of the truth, and his 
thoughts are ■still occupied with second husbands as he asks 
for more information- “What do you call the play?” The 
answer is rapped out suddenly “The Mouse-trap, marry 
how trapicaUy Hamlet knows the quarry is caught, and 
he cannot resist the temptation to give vent to his glee, to 
cry “marry trap” hke a boy who has won the game * “The 
Mouse-trap” makes the Kmg start, he knows not why, 
perhaps there is somethmg m Hamlet’s manner to cause it, a 
strange bemg, this nephew of his * “Marry how trapically” 
he does not catch, or, if he does, Hamlet hastily covers it up 
by giving it a “tropical” twist m the context that follows. 

The rest of die speech, with its talk of Vienna, Gonzago and 
Baptista, IS reassurmg enough, and contains nothing more 
aboutsecond marriages * It is prologue work again, however, 
though King Mouse is unaware of the daws m the soft paw 
which IS caressing him, oh' so gendy. “’Tis a knavish piece 
of work, but what of that? your majesty, and we that have 
firee souls, it touches us not — ^let the galled jade wmce, our 

^ “ trapically” is tke reading of Q i , Qa and F i give ns “ tropically”. 
But m the ptonunaation of the tune the two words were much alike, 

c£G D Willcock," Shakespeare and Elizabethan Englii”M Companion 
to Shakespeare Studies, 119 C£ also note m my Ham/ef) 

* C£ The Wives of Wtttdsor, 1 1 155-6 “I say ‘marry 

trap’ with you”, nc. I will give you at for tat. 
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witiiers are unwrung. How sweet these words and fins 
moment must be to Hamlet ! The bait is swallowed ; the mouse 
sits, still unconscious, m the very jaws of the trap; and the 
spring IS about to go off! Nothing now can save the King. 

Yet the Pnnce keeps his head admirably through it all. He 
has others to catch as well as Claudius; and as the murderer 
enters he realises how they may be caught. In a loud voice, 
so that all can hear, he suddenly announces; “This is one 
Lucianus, Nephew to the Kmg.” I give the sentence from the 
text of the Second Quarto, which with its comma, denoting 
a shght pause, and its emphasis-capital for the essential word, 
beautifully exhibits the force which Shakespeare mtended the 
actor to throw mto his pronimciation of the aU-important 
“Nephew”. By this time the courtiers are as keenly intent 
upon the play as Claudius himself The attacks upon the 
Queen have not escaped their notice, the cause of Hamlet’s 
madness is, we must suppose, as hotly discussed among them 
as by their prmapals, and Rosencrantz and Gmldenstem 
have doubtless whispered the word “ambition”. When, 
therefore, a new character enters and is descnbed by the 
master of the ceremomes as the nephew of the Kmg, they ask 
whether he may not be mtended for Hamlet himself And 
they watch the domgs of this actor with bated breath; for it 
is now clear to all that the mterlude has a direct bearmg upon 
the royal house, and has been selected by the mad Pnnce for 
that very reason. “You are as good as a chorus, my lord”, 
breathes Opheha. She speaks truth; it is the acme of his 
chorus-work. 

Lucianus has a little busmess to perform before the speech; 
he has to take off the Kmg’s crown, kiss it, and place ifon his 
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own. head Hkmlet knows this, and occupies the interval 
with “idle” love-talk with Opheha, m which his scorn for 
“presenters** is once again evident. They his last words to 
her before they separate for ever His mind is completely at 
ease All his game are now m the trap — ah except the Queen 
perhaps, and he can, deal with her later It only remains to 
begm those hnes of his, those preaous hues of whith he is so 
proud, and the gm will go off, the jaw? wdl snap, and the 
imprisoned prey will wnthe m the anguish that Hamlet longs 
to see 

But Shakespeare has his master-stroke to play m this scene 
There must he a hitch, at dhe eleventh hour, to raise die 
exatement of the audience to the highest possible pomt The 
actor IS very long with his crown-busmess What m Heaven’s 
name is he doing ^ Hamlet looks up, and the sight he sees 
freezes a half-spoken sentence to Opheha on his bps * This 
First Player, m whom after the Pyrrhus speech he had put his 
confidence-:rConfidence grossly abused by the insertion of 
the dumb-show and the prologue — ^has once agam flown 
straight m the face of his express commands He is strutting 
and frettmg about the stage, m aking the ludicrous gnus of 
the conventional murderer, and sawmg the air with the hand 
which holds the viah He has caught, actor-hke, the electric 
feelmg of his audience, and is determined to make the most of 
his opportumty All Hamlet’s imtabflity is revived. Is this 
penwig-pated ruffian gomg to rum evcrythmg after ah, as , 

^ This IS what the murdM:er docs m the dtimb-show and Luaanus 
should, I suppose, go ^through the same performance, only more 
elaborately 

* The punctuation of the Second Quarto, winch marks a loi^ pause 
after “husbands”, agam brings out the pomt dehghtfully. 

DWH 
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he so nearly ruined it at the beginning of the play? Is he 
going to tear the passion to tatters, to the very rags, to spht 
the ears of all present, so that the very point of the whole-^ 
evening rhay be missed, and the Mouse-trap jfail to catch-its 
prey ? The situation is mtolerable; something must be done, 
and that qmckly, to bnng the rogue and peasant slave to his 
senses. After a brief moment of speechless indignation, 
Hamlet bursts mto bitter sarcasm. “ ‘Begm, murderer ” he 
shouts at him — “murderer of die Play, and now about to 
murder my hues. ‘Pox ! leave diy damnable faces and begm ’ 
Come, tear the speech to batters in your own sweet style. 
O’er-do Termagant and out-herod Herod I Let’s have it in 
the fashion of the good old r^tmg chromcle plays Quick, 
fellow: ‘the croaking raven doth bellow for revenge’; that’s 
your mark!” 

The audience has had its third moment of breathless sus- 
pense. But all is well Whether subconsciously or uncon- 
sciously, “revenge” is more prologue-work m Hamlet’s 
mouth, and sounds ommously in the ears ofboth Claudius and 
the court. Hamlet, however, is not thinking of anythmg but 
the play, and the speech to the player is mock-prologue this 
time. Lucianus pulls himself together; the quotation from 
the old chromcle remmds him of Hamlet’s words half an 
hour before; and he speaks the hnes clearly and tnppmgly 
on the tongue, so that their full effect is felt. The court sees 
the pomt of the drama at last* the Player Kmg is Claudius, 
and cra2y Hamlet is threatening to murder his uncle and 
seize the crown Claudius also sees the point, hts pomt. The 
jaws of the deadly trap hold him m a vice. The words “mix- 
ture rank, of midnight weeds collected” brmg back to his 
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vision in dreadful detail that scene four months before, when 
he too was bending over a sleepmg kmg, about to poison him 
with “cursed hebona m a vial”. His face grows hvid, he 
clutches the arms of his seat, his eyes start from his head He 
has forgotten everything, everyone, except the hideous 
spectacle before him Yes, the murderer is pourmg the poison 
mto the ears of the sleeper. The secure hour, the kmd of 
poison, the flowery bank, the dozmg kmg are the same Just 
so, that IS the way it should be done, that is how he poisoned 
bis _brother on that afremoon m jhe_palace^garden It takes 
the voice of Hamlet to brmg him slowly back to his senses. 
At first he can hardly follow the words But he must force 
himself to hsten , it is vital to hear what t^ mcqrn^rehensible, 
t his feaHul, this ommsaent nep hew of his is saymg “Gon- 
zago. story extant. .Itahan.” The words are meamngless, 
pointless, m their bland suavity. But what follows is not* 
“You shall'see anon how the murderer gets the love of 
Gonzago’s wife ” Murderer, wife ^ wife, murderer ’ second 
husband, poison 1 The thmg is dear The plot of the mterlud e 
is bi s 'hfe’s hist ory Hamlet knows all! Claudius is not safe; 
anything may happen He puUs himself to his feet, and, 
squealmg for light, he totters as fast as his trembhng knees 
will carry him from the terrible, the threatemng room King 
Mouse has become a shambhng, bhnkmg paddock. 

The play has made mad the guilty, but it has also appalled 
the free As the murderer, the nephew, begins to adrmmster 
his sham poison, a murmur of horror and mdignation runs 
round the assembled court. Hamlet affects surprise at this 
and the now visible distemperature of his unde His cue is 
still ‘ ‘ our withers are unwrung”. His urbamty is imperturb- 

13-2 
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able. You are mistaken, gentlemen”, be seems to protest 
‘*His name’s Gonzago’, as I told you before. ‘Tbe stoty is 
extant, and written m very choice Itahan.’ It has notlung 
whatever to do with Claudius or Denmark Why all tbis 
fuss? You are spoihng the play. There is more to follow. 
‘You shall see anon how the murderer gets the love of Gon- 
zago’s wife.’ ” But courtiers as well as King havehadenough 
As their master rises at the outrage — qmte properly, as they 
think — they break up m confusion Hamlet sees all his 
enemies in fo il fight, a pamc-stocken mob He no longer 
conceals his mahce, as he hurls his last shaft mto the midst of 
them “What ! frighted with frlse fire ! ” he shouts through 
the clamour, though stdl his meaning is a double one The 
Queen, good lady, ever sympathetic with those in distress, 
convinced hke the rest that her son has “much offended” the 
Kmg, sees that he is dl, and follows him out with the soha- 
tous enquiry* “How fares my lord?” It is the very question 
which Claudius had asked Hamlet at the beginning of the 
scene Hamlet may “eat the air” chameleon-hke, but capon- 
Claudius IS stuffed now and ready for the carvmg. he has had 
a bellyful of “fare”. Polomus also has eaten of strange meat. 
But he IS a pohnaan, and has at last grasped the mtentions of 
Hamlet His daughter has been made a screen , the thwarted- 
love pose was a cloak for ambition; Claudius was right all 
the\tmie He sternly commands die play to stop, and humes 
after the royal pair to consult with them, Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstem as to the steps to be taken m view of this menace 
to -the throne. Opheha too, like a fiightened bird, has 
fluttered off with foe throng. ^ 

' so at last Harriet IS left alone with Horatio. He throws 
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hims elf exultantly into his uncle’s^ state seat, and chants a wild 
ballad snatch. Oh! therehef, the tnumph, the infinite glee of 
that momei n ! He is back m the green-room of his mmd, 
with the fiaend of his heart to praise him, and behind him a 
marvellously successful performance of histnomc art. AU 
his disguises, his compheated and mterwoven parts, drop 
firom him. He is firee, free to revel m the retrospect and to 
give full vent to his feehngs of rapture: “Would not this, 
sir, and a forest of feathers — 1£ the rest of my fortunes turn 
Turk with me — ^with two Provmaal roses on my razed shoes, 
get me a fellowship m a cry of players, sir?” He is thinkin g 
of hisactmgjhis hnes,his admirable stage-management which 
saved the situation when all seemed lost. It is a characteristic 
outburst Hamlet s first thoughts are of his amazmg dramatic 
success, exceeding his wildest dreams. It is only afterwards 
that he remembers his uncle. 
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You would seem to know my stops, you would pluck out the 
Heart of my mystery, you would sound me from my lowest note 
to the top of my compass ’Sblood, do you think I am easier 
to he played on than a pipe^ call me what instrument you 
though you can fret me, you cannot play upon me 
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The turning-point 

The exit of the King ‘‘marveUous distempered” i s t^ 
piramg-pomt^pf Hamlet. The comedy of masks is over, and 
the two mighty opposites stand face to face m full consaous- 
ness of each other’s mind and purpose. The truth of the 
Ghost’s story has been projved up to the hilt, and Hamlet is 
left with no shred of excuse for doubtmg his uncle’s guilt, or 
for pretendmg to himself to doubt it. On the other hand, the 
scales have dropped from the eyes of Claudius. The “antic 
disposition” IS exposed as a cover, not for ambitious designs, 
but for somethmg far more deadly: Hamlet knows. 

The situation is one not easy to parallel m modem life, even 
in the field of so-called cut-throat competition upon which 
our mdustnal and commeraal magnates nit in full panoply.^ 
We are hkely, therefore, to see it through a romantic haze 
which will obscure its significance and take off the sharpness 
of Its detail But both the occasion and its necessities would be 
evident enough to an Elizabethan “m great place”, a states- 
man or courtier, a Cecal or a Raleigh, accustomed to move 
with cat-hke wanness on heights where, as Bacon says (and 
none knew better), “the standing is shppery and the regress 

^ Smce I wrote these words, political developments in Germany have 
restored conditions there in some ways closely approximating to those 
of sixteenth-century Europe Whatever may be thought of the Nazi 
movement, it offers plenty of first-class material for future dramatists, or 
film producers 
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is either a downfall or at least an echpse”,^ where too the 
foothold was so narrow that one might scarcely keep it 
without thrusting other clunbersinto the gulf beneath. Such 
men, and indeed all who took an mtefest of any kmd m 
pohtics, would understand the situation As to its necessities, 
there could be no two opmions' Hamlet must now act, and 
act at once “ It is good”, writes Bacon elsewhere, “to commit 
the beginnings of aU. great actions to Argus with his hundred 
eyes, and the ends to Bnareus with bis hundred hands, first 
to watch and then to speed. For the helmet of Pluto, which 
maketh the pohtic man go mvisible, is secrecy m the counsel 
and celenty m the execution For when things are come to 
the execution, there is no secrecy comparable to celenty , like 
the motion of a bullet in the air, which fiyeth so swift^as it 
out-runs the eye Thmgs were now come to the execution; 
Halnlet can go invisible and take secret counsel with himself 
no longer. He must act, or Claudius will act first. ‘ , , 

He does not act) and his failure to act is so extraordmary 
that his conduct at once becomes an eugrossmg topic and 
continues so for the rest of the play. Thus the unkennelhng of 
Claudius’s guilt IS technically as well as dramatically the 
pivot of Hamlet Our attention, hitherto directed to the 
thrilling and elaborate mtngues connected •with the “antic 
disposition” and the testmg of the Ghost’s story, is now 
nveted upon the single problem of the hero’s macuon. Plot 


IS t he mam in terest of the first half of the play, character of 
the second. . ' i 

The problem of delay is a commonplace of Hamlet 
cnuasm It has, however, been generally misconceived , and 
^ Essays, “ Of great place”. » Essays, “ Of delays”. 
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for two reasons. In the &st place its gravity has been under- 
estimated, through failure to appreciate the pohtical stand- 
point, just noticed, of the Elizabethan world, in the eyes of 
wlnchsuch inaction would appear utter madness or incredible 
folly. 'And, in the second place, the viaous habit of taking 
stock of the whole play at once, instead of treating it as a 
senal work ^f art. in w^ch mcidents and events are arranged 
i n a cert am order- and mtended to be apprehended in that 
order, has caused many writers to overlook the fact that 
Hamlet’s procrastination does not become really glaring until 
after the Gonzago-play. Shakespeare, it is not necessary to 
say, scores the theme with Ins usual skill, and the delay is not 
suddenly thrust at us without warning. Just as he prepares 
his audience for the King’s discomfiture m the play scene and 
for the attempt to purge his soul m the prayer scene by 
givmg him a few consaence-stncken hues m the nunnery 
scene, so he first of all emphasises the delay m the Hecuba 
soliloquy m order that we may not be altogether bewildered 
by Hahilet’s astonishing behaviour after the play scene. But 
that sohloquy comes at the very end of the second act, and, 
though at this pomt spectators m retrospect may possibly s 
begm wondering what Hamlet had been domg dunng the 
interval between his interviews with the Ghost on the 
batdements and with Ophelia in her closet, an mterval winch 
in 3 . 2 — ^and not till then— they learn extended to at least two 
months, they have been given no opportunity for such 
speculation up to that pomt.^ And even so, they are not 
allowed to dwell upon it; for, despite the violence of Ham- 
let’s language, the nunnery scene and the play scene that 

^ above pp 94-5* 
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follow are so absorbing as to exclude all other thoughts. Thus 
It IS only when Hamlet’s neglect to crown his theatrical 
triumph with the act of vengeance that should follow it cnes 
aloud for explanation that his strange outburst at the end of 
2 2 begins to be appreaated.* 

To say, however, that Hamlet’s procrastination is the pre- 
dominant mterest of the last two and a half acts is not to say 
they are devoid of madent, of the “variety” which Dr- 
Johnson praised, far firom it The Kmg at his prayers, the 
spending of Gertrude, the slaymg of Polomus, Hamlet’s 
departure to England, the madness of Opheha, the insurrec- 
tion df Laertes, his unholy conspiracy with Claudius, the 
drownmg of Opheha, her funeral and the struggle at her 
grave, the comic element provided by the sexton on the one 
hand and by Osnc on the other, all these, culmmatmg m the^ 
fencmg-match and the fo nt deaths which result therefrom, 
make madent enough to supply any ordinary dramatist with 
stuff for h^ a dpzei^lays Yet they form for the most part 
a senes of detoched ep isod es ; only a few of them contnbute 
t o" the mech j^m^ of the my n plot, and, though they are 
exatmg m themselves, none except the fencmg-match and 
what leads up to it is fSt ^ be"cmtfal*" 'A great question 
overshadows them all, until the final scene When will Hamlet 
exaa just retnbuUon fiom his uncle ^ and why does he not do 

* C£ A J A. Waldock, Hamlet a Study tn Cutml Method, pp 78-95 
This htde hook, which reached my hands late m the wntmg of my own 
and with the details of which I often find myself m disagreement, contains 
m my judgment the wisest criticism on Hamlet that has yet appeared. It 
antiapates some of the general conclusions m the present chapter and I 
was encouraged to come upon a critic thinking along my own linr<; 
just as 1 was growmg to a pome 
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so ? Shakespeare does everything in bis power to keep this 
question coDstmdy before the mind of bis audience, and bis 
ejSbrts are so successful that we remain as conscious ofit when 
Hamlet is off the sta ge as when he is speakmg to us. 

Once we see it m this j^rspective, the whole play_,gains 
balance^ a nd vitahty . On the traditional interpretation the 
loffilTact sags. Occupied with the problem of delay from 
the very begmnmg, imaginmg Hamlet already “sunk for the 
most part m ‘bestial obhvion’ or huitless broodings, and 
faihng deeper and deeper into the slough of despond”^ 
during “the long mterval*’ between acts i and 2, we are 
growmg a htde weary of it all before the end of act the 
very pomt where Shakespeare begms to insist upon it. But 
when, absorbed in other matters up to the end of the play 
scene, we only then come fully to realise the existence of the 
problem, it enters the field of our attention as a fire sh and 
astonishing mterest with more than suffiaent hfe m it to keep 
us fascinated well mto the fifth act. 

Shakespeare, as everyone knows, never furnishes an ex- 
planation for Hamlet’s mactton. All he does is t o exhibit it 
to us as a problem , turning it round and round, as it were, 
before our eyes so that we may see every side of it, and then 
m the end leavmg us to draw our own conclu sions. Hamlet 
himself tnes to explain it both m thejjec uba soliloq uy and in 
the soliloquy provok ed b y the spectacle of the Norwe gian 
army; but his failure to dp so exhibits the attempts as part 
problem. Before we examine these attempts, before 
we ourselves attempt to draw the bow which has foiled 
the greatest Shakespeanan cntics, let us first of all do what 

^ Vide abovCf pp. 93-4* 
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Shakespeare taady asks us to Bo, let u^^j^a^^amlet Before 
we discuss his character let us study his behaviour. 

This IS to take things m their proper order, their dramatic 
order, for Hamlet’s behaviour begins to strike us as strange 
long before we ought to be troubling ourselves about his 
delay Almost from the outset, in fact, it presents us with 
another problem, which we shall find is techmcahy assoaated 
with the delay, though dramatically distmct firom it I mean 
the problem of Hamlet’s madness We have aheady glanced 
at this m dealing 'mth the “antic disposition” The tune has 
come to consider it more carefully Let us, therefore, retrace 
our steps and watch Hamlet’s behaviour firom his entry m the i 
first act, gathering impressions as we proceed, that is to say, as 
Shakespeare reveals more and more to us, but when we come 
to the second half of the play reservmg for convemence the 
question of the procrastmation until we have completed a 
general survey of his supposed insanity. 


Sore distraction 

Yet we must be careful A “behaviourist” interpretation 
may be as mcomplete and misleadmg as any other purely 
psychological study of Hamlet.^ For he is not a li ving man 
of an historical character, he is a smgle figure, if the most 
prominent figure, m a dramatic composition. We can no^ 

^ body We 

cannot even consider him by himself, apart from the othbr 
characters, apart from the cloud of suggestion about him with 
which his creator constantly infects our imagmations from 

^ Vtde below, p 218. 
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begimung to end of the drama. Nothmg, I have noted, is 
said about Hamlet’s mability to act until tbe end of 2.2 But 
Shakespeare has begun to wrap him m an atmosphere of 
dejection long before that The whole tone of act i, for 
example, is one of despondency and failure. Nme lines from 
the opemng of the play, before we have even heard that there 
is a Prmce of Denmark, the sentry Francisco has struck the 
note of heart-sickness. To Horatio and Marcellus the appari- 
tion suggests “sq^thmg rotten” or “ pme strange eruption ” 
m the state of Denmark. The^jhost himself speaks ommously 
of 

' the fat weed 

That rots itself m ease on Lethe wharf 

And Hamlet himself concludes the act with the bitter cry: 

^ The time is out ofjomt, O cursed spite, 

I That ever I was bom to set it nght • 

But the most st rikin g instance of Shakespeare’s cunning in 
prepanng the mmds of his audience for efiects he will mtro- 
duce later is a speech m i 4, the relevance of which to the 
theme of Hamlet as a whole has -been somewhat neglected 
I refer to the meditative hues occasioned by the hraymg of 
the kettle-drum and trumpet, heard by Hamlet, Horatio and 
Bamardo from the batdements as Kmg Claudius “drams hp 
draughts of Rhenish down”. After remarkmg that the un- 
happy reputation for drunkenness, which such revelhng has 
given the Danes, takes 

From our achievements, though performed at height. 

The pith and marrow of our attribute, 

Hamlet continues. 
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So, oft It chances in particular men, 

That for some viaops mole of nature m them, 

As m then hirth, wherem they arc not guilty 
(Smee nature cannot choose his ongin), 

By the o’ergrowth of some complciaon, 

Oft breakmg down the pales and forts of reason, 

Or by some habit, that too much o’er-lcavcns 
The form of plausivc manners — that these men, . 
Carrymg I say the stamp of one defect, 

Bemg nature’s hvery, or fortune’s star, 

His virtues else be tliey as pure as grace, 

As infinite as man may undergo, 

Shall m the general censure take corrupaon 
From that pamcular fault 

It IS no acadent of the press, as emending editors assume, that 
Idads the speaker to pass ftom the plural to the smgular He 
IS thinking of himself,* or rather Shakespeare is askmg us to 
think of him, and though, at this stage of the play, wc do 
not see the point, the magiaan is plying us with suggestion 
A lesser dramatist would have placed the Imes m Horatio’s 
mouth and made him utter them as an epitaph over his dead 
ftiend, Shakespeare works them mto the overture, to sound 
m our ears before he has shown us anythmg at all of the 
“tomplexion” 'which will “break down the pales and forts 
of” Hamlet’s ‘ ‘reason”. The imes end with a passage un- 
happily corrupt, though if we emend it, as I beheve we may, 
It offers, by means of an alchemical metaphor, what probably 
takes us as near as we can get to Shakespeare’s own judgment 
upon Hamlet. 

The dram of evil 

Doth ail the noble substance often dout 
To his own scandal 
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In otter words, the character of the man might have been 
pure gold^ but for the touch of evil or weakness whicb 
brings him to ruin. There was no spot-lighting on the 
Elizabethan stage, but Shakespeare knew a better way of 
sheddmg the ray of illusion upon the features of his charac- 
ters, the way of poetry. Remembering, then, that Hamlet is 
a stage-figure and not a ‘Teal man”, let us turn and look at 
him in the framework of the theatre. 

Whan we first see him, at the meeting of the Pnvy Council, 
he is gloomy and sardonic, bat not more so than is warranted 
by the loss of the crown and the marriage of his mother to 
the usurper, a marriage at once “o*er-hasty” and incestuous. 
The first sohloquy shows him trapped and defiled by the 
slimy coils of Gertrude’s lust, his moral being shaken to its 
foundations, but his mind soil unimpaired; for he seems 
perfectly normal dunng the conversaoon with Horatio, 
Marcellus and Bamardo afterwards. Nor in 1.4 is there any- 
thing surprising in his fierce threat to “make a ghost of him 
that lets” him, as he attempts to follow his Other’s spint. It 
is only after the terrible interview, with its revelation of his 
mother’s full miquity and of the murder, that we begin to be 
aware that somethmg is senously wrong. Horatio’s fears 
that the Ghost might “deprive” his “sovereignty of reason 
and draw” him “mto madness” are seen to be not altogether 
baseless. In the hysterical speech about the “tables”, in the 
“wild and whirlmg words” which come later, and m the 
unseemly hilanty followed by deep depression which marks 
bis deahng with the “fellow m the cellarage” we have 

^ Gold was the “noble substance** far excellence to the “chenusts” of 
diatagc. 
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evidence, as I have already indicated,^ that his mind is finding 
the tragic burden too heavy for it and is beginning to give 
v^ay beneath the strain. These symptoms of mental lesion, 
however, are dramatically connected with the assumption 
of the “anCLC disposition”. Were they merely mtroduced for 
that purpose, or is the "antic disposition” later assoaated 
with real lack of balance^ Did Shakespeare, m other words, 
mtend Hamlet’ s conduct m the cellarage scene to represent a 
temporary mood ansmg from the tension of the moment, or 
"^had the Ghost effected that which he expressly warned his 
son to avoid, namely a permanent "tamtmg” of his 
mmd^ 

The "wondrous strange” events of the cellarage scene 
would suggest some at least of these questions to an Eliza- 
bethan audience, upon which, be it noted, Hamlet’s "wild 
and whirling” conduct must have made a far deeper impres- 
sion than his smgle and parenthetical reference to the "antic 
disposition” Indeed, it is not until he begms palpably to play 
the madman with Polomus that the real pomt of that refer- 
ence will dawn upon a spectator seemg'the play for the first 
tune The foreshortened view of modem omnisaent cnticism 
tends to focus attention upon the “antic disposition” too 
early 

To answer the questions ourselves we must pass on to the 
second act The talk about Laertes m Pans between Polomus 
and Reynaldo with which this act opens shows that some 
weeks have elapsed. We are therefore all the more anxious 
to hear how Hamlet has been fanng during the mterval The 
first sight we get of him is through Opheha’s eyes: 

* Vide pp 50, 90-2, 130. 
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} 

I Pale as ius sbirt, ids knees knocking each other, 

» And with a look so piteous m purport 
I As if he had been loosed out of hc^ 

To speak of horrors. 

It is a description of physical conditions which, as already 
noted,^ can only be explained as arising from some serious 
mental disturbance. Dr Bradley writes, “Many readers and 
cnCLcs” make the mistake of imagining “that Hamlet went 
straight to Opheha’s room after his mterview with the 
Ghost”. Theatncal producers who cut the Reynaldo episode 
and so remove all mdication of the passage of time between 
the end of act i and the beginnmg of act 2 have done much 
to foster this error.^ But its source is in the hues before us, 
which depict a stai;e of mmd and body closely resembhng 
and, I feel sure, mtended to recall that m which the Ghost left 
Hamlet as he uttered the fatal words “Remember me”.* 
The next scene opens with the speech by Claudius to 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstem, which after a word ofgreetmg 
begins: 

Something have you heard 
Of Hamlet’s transformauon — so call it, 

Sith nor th’extenor nor the mward man 
Resembles that it was 

It IS plam that a “transformation” of the extenor man, visible 
to afi the court, could not be pecuhar to Opheha’s closet. The 
King’s words are followed up by Gertrude’s reference to her 
“too mu^ changed son”, and by Polomus’s tedious “short 
tale” of how Hamlet 


I V{(/e p III „ , 

a Qf my “Elizabethan Shakespeare (in of Shakespeare, pp 

ai4-i5)' 
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Fell into a sadness, then into a fast, 

Thence to a watch, thence into a weakness, 

Thence to a hghtness, and by this declension, 

Into the madness wherein now he raves, 

And all we mourn for 

This last, discounted, as the mere gamihty of a foolish old 
man by cTitics who miss much m Hamlet by underestimating 
the mtellectual powers of, Claudius’s chief councillor, is 
evidently meant to give us a meicalJ^mryjDf Hamlet’s 
condition smce the revelation of the Ghpst Dejemon, 
distaste jbi£ood, insomnia, cra2y behaviour, fits of dehnum,^ 
and finally ravmg madness such are the stages of the disorder 
noteTby &ose best able to watch the patient closely For the 
symptoms that Polomus records are all mental, and he men- 
tions them as facts well known to the Kmg and Queen Are 
the audience expected to attribute all this to “antic disposi- 
tion”^ Surely they should assoaate it with Hamlet’s wild 
behaviour when they last saw him and with the report of his 
evident distraction of mind m Opheha’s room They wdl 
perceive, of course, that he is actmg a part at his encounter 
with I^imonger Polomus, but what of the profouftd de- 
spondency which peeps out fiom behind the antic mask^ 

t 

^ The diflference between “weakness” and “hghtness” is, I take it, 
one between imbecile conduct dunng waking hours and “bad dreams” 
or delirious fanaes For “weakness” (= weakness of wit) c£ Two Gent 
1169 “Made wit with musing weak”, Tem/j 22149 “A very weak 
momter Lear, 24^04 “I pray you, father, being weak seem so”, and 
f( 5 r “hghmess” (=light-headedness) cf Err 5172 “And thereof comes 
It that his head is hght”, Oth 4 i 280 “Are his wits safe? Is he not 
light of bram?” I had not perceived the full force of these words m 
preparing my edition of Hamlet Hamlet himself sums up the first five 
symptoms when he speaks of “my weakness and my melancholy” at 
2^ 605 
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What of the reference to wahang into a grave, or of the 
leave-taking of Polonius? 

Pol. . . . My honourable lord, I will most humbly take my leave 
of you. 

Ham. You cannot, sir, take from me any thing that I will more 
willingly part withal; ^cept my life, except my life, exc^t my 
hfe ~ “ 

No one, I beheve, has ever denied that these last words express 
a genuine cravingjfor death. Most critics, agam, accept 
without question the admission about ‘*bad dreams’’ and the 
execration of the umverse as “a foul and pestilent congre- 
gation of vapours ”, m the talk with Rosencrantz and Gmlden- 
stem. Why then do they attach so htde' importance to the 
“turbulent and dangerous Itmacy” of which Claudius speaks 
at the openmg of the third act, echomg Polomus’s earher 
reference to “the madness wherem now he raves”? 

We hear a good deal about such behaviour m the Amleth 
saga, but so far nothing of it has appeared m Hamlet. It is 
mentioned at this point, I think, to prepare us for the violence 
at the end of the scene, and for the assassmation of Polomus 
later. It comes well, too, from the Kmg’s mouth, smce it is 
his cue to insist, espeaally m the Queen’s ear, that her son’s 
madness is a pubhc danger. But we have no nght to treat it 
as false information. It fits m with the Kmg’s earher de- 
scription of Hamlet’s state at the begmnmg of act 2, with 
Polonius’s account of the development of his distemper, and 
with what we have noted concemmg the disorder of his 
attire,^ while Claudius would not make a statement hke this 
if the fact were not well known to the whole court We 
1 * Vide pp 96-8. 
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must, therefore, reckon, -witli a “turbulent and dangerous” 
Hamlet Surely, we may ask, all these mdications are mtended 
to give us information concerning his real state of mind^ 
Indeed, when Hamlet himself speaks of his “weakness” and 
his “ melancholy (2 2 605-) he exphady admits that he is 

suffering ffom mental disorder 
And, as a matter of fact, if we take the behaviour in the 
cellarage scene as the key to his behaviour for the rest of the 
play, we shaU find that it accounts for a great deal His out-^ 
standmg characteristic m that scene, a characteristic so plain' 
m the text that even the modem reader cannot miss it, we 
have seen to be one of emotional mstabdity, an oscdlation 
between mtense exatement on the one hand and profound 
depression on the other. Such mstabdity wdl explam all the 
pomts just noted above, it will explam too those penodic 
attacks of un governable agitation which ai^q JHamlet 
throu ghout th e_pky These attacks have not passed un- 
observed by critics, but they have scarcely been made as 
much of as the text warrants, although they are of vital con- 
cern not only for the performance of the part but also for the 
mterpretanon of the action 

. I find no fewer than seven offhem Two are those of the 
cellarage scene and the scene m Opheha’s closet just noticed 
A third occurs when, left alone at the end of 2 2, Hamlet 
lashes himself mto a fury of self-reproach over his delay. 

' Am I a coward^ ' 

Who calls me vdlam, breaks my pate across, 

Plucks off my heard and blows it m my face, 

^ Bodi words denoted something ffr more definitely pathological in 
Shakespeare s day than they do now C£ p 211 n. for *' weakness” and 
pp 22(5-8 for “melancholy”. 
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Tweaks me by the nose, gives me the be I’tb’tbroat 
As deep as to tbe lungs? wbo does me this^ 

Ha, ’swounds, I should take if for it cannot be 
But I am pigeon-bvered, and lack gaH 
To make oppression bitter, or ere this 
I should ha^ fatted all the region kites 
With this slave’s offal Bloody, bawd)^ villain 'f 
Remorseless, treacherous, lecherous, landless villain * 

O, vengeance! ^ 

So the tirade contmues for another half dozen lines until at 
“A stallion! fie upon’t! fob!” the voice breaks and Hamlet 
loses all control. Inadentally it is an outburst which must 
have given Burbadge a fine opportunity of showing how 
iriuch better than his colleague, who had just been reating 
the Pyrrhus speech, he 

Could force his soul so to his own conceit 
That fiom her working all his visage wanned, 

Tears m his voice, distraction m his aspect, 

A broken voice, and his whole fimcnon suiting 
With forms to his conceit. 

The two speeches are for all the -vyorld like a theme given out 
by the First Violm and then repeated by the Soloist. 

My fourth example comes firom the nunnery scene. Here 
the mood of depression occurs first, with the “To be or not 
to be” soliloquy, and is succeeded by one of violence after 
the question “Where’s your fother^” a violence which in- 
creases as Hamlet returns for the second time The fifth is the 
wild triumph which greets the Elmg’s ^t m the play scene, 
and which Irving played m a state of ftantic exatement;^ 

t 

I X^de Mr Child’s Stagc-Bhstory of Hamlet, p xcm of “The New 
Shakespeare” ediaon. 
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wlule the sixth and seventh may he seen m Hamlet’s conduct 
towards his mother m the bedroom scene and m the ‘^ower- 
m g passion” of the funeral scene 
The last two we s hall consider m detail later, but I may here 
quote a passage from the funeral scene which exactly de- 
scribes the outbursts and their after-effects Gertrude is com- 
mitted by her promise to emphasise the genumeness of 
Hamlet’s insanit y; her insistence, therefore, that his out- 
rantmg of Laertes by Opheha’s grave is “mere madness” 
should be discounted. But the rest of her attempf to explam 
his behaviour — 

And thus awhile the fit will work on him 
Anon as patient as the female dove 
When that her golden couplets are disclosed 
His silence will sit droopmg — 

is so apt to the moods of melancholy exhaustion which 
alternate with those of frenzy that it must be accepted as 
dehberate comment on Shakespeare’s part Nor is it the only 
one of the kmd When Hamlet exclaims to Horatio* 

and blest are those 

Whose blood and judgement are so well co-medled, 

, That they are not a pipe for Fortune ’s.jSnger , 

To sound what stop she ple^e give me that man 
That is not passion’s slave, and I wdl wear him 
In my heart’s core, ay m my heart of heart, 

he is pathetically admitting that he is himself “passion’s 
slave”, and “a pipe for Fortune’s finger”, an admission 
which his creator puts mto his mouth to warn the audience 
what to expect after the Gonzago-play is over Hamlet owns 
to the same weakness, we shall find, m the moment of 
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extreme contrition wiiicli overcomes" litm at sigkt of Bis 
fether’s spirit m his mother’s room. But the most expliat 
reference belongs to that much misunderstood speech to 
Laertes just before the fencing-match, in which he excuses 
himself for the killmg of Polonius on the ground diat he is 
troubled “with a sore distraction”. 

The speech is so cruaal that it must be quoted in full: 

Give me your pardon, sir. I have done you wrong, 

But pardon t, as you are a gentleman. 

This presence knows, and you must needs have heard. 

How I am punished with a sore d istracQon. 

What I have done 

That might your nature, honour and exception 
1 Roughly awake, I here proclaim was madness 
Was’t Hamlet wronged Laertes? never Hamlet. 

If Hamlet from himself be ta’en away, 

And when he’s not himself does tvrong Laertes, 

Then Hamlet does it not, Hamlet demes it. 

Who does it then? his madness If’t be so, 

^ Hamlet is of the facuon that is wronged. 

His madness is poor Hamlet’s enemy 
Sir, in this audience, 

Let my disclaiming from a purposed evil 
Free me so far m your most generous thoughts, 

That I have shot my arrow o’er the house, 

And hurt my brother. 

This IS the most positive statement of Hamlet’s madness by 
Hamlet himself m the whole play. Is it one last fring m the 
old game of “antic disposition’’ for the purpose of hood- 
wmkmg his enemies? Dr Johnson thought so and deplored 
It “I wish”, he writes, ‘*Hamlet had made some other 
defence; it is unsuitable to the charaaer of a brave or a good 
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-man to shelter -himself m falsehood.” It troubles Dr Bradley 
also, though he tries to extenuate it by askmg “What 
moral difference is there between feigning msamty and as- 
sertmg it^”^ No moral difference perhaps, but a world of 
dramatic difference ! It is mconceivablc that Hamlet can be 
lymg or pretendmg at this moment of the play, the moment 
when above all others his crea tor is anidous to secure our 
admiration and sympathy for him Indeed, the whole 
speech is cl^rly designed to exliibit Hamlet as 

Most generous, and free from all contnving, 

m contrast with his schemmg false-faced opponent He 
appeals to bim first “as a gentleman” and then as “my 
brother”, he declares that Hamlet could “never” wrong 
Laertes It is a noble and touchmg plea for forgiveness and 
for affection, to suppose it based upon a subterfuge is mon- 
strous It follows that when Hamlet tells us that he is subject 
to “a sore distraction” and lolled Polomus m madness we 
are expected to beheve him. * 


The heart of the mystery 

W e are driven, therefore, to conclude with Loemng, Bradley, 
Clutton-Brock and other critics that Shakespe^e meant us to 
irqagme Hamlet suffermg from some kind of mental disorder 
throughout the play Directly, however, such critics begm 
trymg to define the exact nature of the disorder, they go 
astray Its immediate ongm cannot be questioned, it is 
caused, as we have seen, by the burden which fate lays upon 

* Shakespearean Tragedy, pp 420-1. 
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his shoulders 'We are not, however, at liberty to go outside 
the frame of the play and seek remoter origins in his past 
history.^ It is now well known, for instance, that a break- 
down like Hamlet’s is ofr en due to seeds qfjdisturbance 
plante d m infanc y and brought j:o evil fruition under the 
influence of mental strain of some kind in later life. Had 
Shakespeare been composing Hamlet to-day, he might con- 
ceivably have given us a'hmt of such an infantile complex 
But he knew nothing of these matters and to wite aTu he 
did is to beat the air We may go flirther. It is entirely 
misleading to attempt to describe Hamlet’s state of mind in 
terms of modem psychology 'at all, not merely because 
Shakespeare did not think in these terms, but because — once 
agam — Hamlet^is ajcharacter in a play, not in histoiy. He is 
part only, if the most important part, of an artistic master- 
piece, of what is perhaps the most successful piece of dramatic 
illusion the world has ever known. And at no point of the 
composition is the illusion more masterly contrived than in 
this matter of his distraction. 


In Hamlet Shakespeare set out to create a hero labouring 
under mental infir mity, just as later in Macbeth he depicted a 
hero afflicted by moral infirmity, or in Othello a hero tortured 
fby an excessive and morbid jealousy. Hamlet straggles 
|againsflus3v^^ess,-aud^e^straggki^in_greajmeararejhe 
tgroimd-wor]^ ofj^^teagedy. But though he straggles in 
vain, and is m the end brought to disaster, a disaster largely 
ofhiTownmaJ^a^^d mvolving his own house and that of 

I Or, I may add, m the life history of his creator. For a criticism of 
Dr Ernest Jones’s psycho-analysis of Hamlet and Shakespeare wde my 
Introduction to Hamlet, pp xhv-xlv, and for one of Mr T S Ehot’s 
apphcaGon of that analysis vide Appendix D. 
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Polonius, we are never allowed to feel diat his spirit is 
vanquished until “die potent poison quite o’cr-crows” it. 
Had he been represented as a mere madman, we should of 
course have felt this; he would have ceased to he a hero and, 
while retammg our pity, would have forfeited our sym- 
pathy, our admiration — and our censure.^ Opheha exclaims, 

O, what a noble mind is here o’erthrown! 

We know better : we realise that the mind is impaired, but 
we do not doubt for a moment that its nobihty remams un- 
touched; we see his sovereign reason often 

Like sweet bells jangled, out of tune and harsh, 

yet all the whde it retains its sovereignty and can recall its 
sweetness. There may be contradiction here; but we are not' 
movmg m the realm of logic From the point of view of 
analytic psychology such a character may even seem a 
monster of mconsistency. This does not matter, if as here it 
also seems to spectators m the theatre to be more convmcmgly 
life-hkethan any other character m hterature. For most cntics 
have agreed that Harnlet_is_pnc_of,the^ gr^test_and jnost 
fasananngjof_Shakespe^e’s„creations, that he is a study m 
gemus. Shakespeare, m short, accomplished that which 
he intended; he wrote a supreme tragedy In poetic tragedy 

* Lear, of course, goes mad and we sec Im madness, though it passes 
away like a temporary illness But the feelings Shakespeare rlaimt for the 
two heroes are quite different In Lear he shows us the spectacle of a 
Joh-hke being, stricken, smitten of God ffor his sms) and of rngn, and yet 
winning through to a divme temper of forgiveness and reconciliation. 
His function is to suffer, he is not called upon like Hamlet to act The 
madness, therefore, is simply thd culmination of his torture, it is the effect, 
not the cause (as Dr Bradley notes), of the tragic conflict. C£ Shake- 
spearean Tragedy, pp 13-14. 
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we contemplate beings greater than ourselves^ greater than it 
is possible for mm to be, endunng and brought to a calami- 
toiis 'end~by soifow d r affl iction o r weak ness of charact er 
which we should find unendurable; and we contemplate all 
this with unquestionmg assent and with astonishment that 
deepens to awe. In the makmg of Hamlet, therefore, Shake- 
speare’s task was not to produce a bemg psychologically 
exphcable or consistent, but one who would evoke the affec- 
tion, the wonder andme tears of his audience, and would yet 
be accepted as entirely human. 

Only one cnGc, himself a poenc gemus, has, I think, seen 
how It was contrived. Wnting of Hamlet m The Testament 
of Beauty f Robert Bndges speaks of 

i the artful balance whereby 

\ Shakespeare so gingerly put his sanity m doubt 
' Without the while confounding his Reason, 

and the pomt is to some extent elaborated m a passage — 
all too brief — of the essay enaded “The Influence of the 
Audience on Shakespeare’s Drama”. “Why”, he asks, “has 
there been such question whether Hamlet was mad or only 
feigmng, unless it w^ Shakespeare’s design to make and leave 
it doubtfiiH and does not the hypothesis of such a design 
reconcile all?” And, he goes on to suggest that Shakespeare 
drew “ a dramatic character purposely so as to elude analysis ’ 

In a word, the solutton of the problem is no abstruse psycho- 
logical secret, no hidden complex, no unfathomable mouve, 
but simply “an artful balance”, a dramatic artifice by means 
of which the magiaan secures for his hero the understanding 

* Bridges, Collected Essays, i, 25-7. 
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and indulgence whicli madness clai m s when the afflicted 
person is very dear or much admired, without at any moment 
allowing us to experience the ahenation, disgUst or horror 
which ffle spectacle of such madness might exate. Nor is 
the artifice pecuhar to Hamlet, it is only a spcaally stnkmg 
example of Shakespeare’s general mode of workmg, of his 
tragic method. When Goethe told Zelter that he was in- 
capable of wntmg tragedies because he could not tolerate 
discor^ unr^lyed,^ he probably had Shakespeare m mmd 
And Keats, smghng out the quahty that goes “to form a 
Man of Achievement, espeaally m Literature, and winch 
Shakespeare possessed so enormously”, defines it as “Nega- 
tive Capability, that is, when a man is capable of bemg m un- 
certamties, mysteries, doubts, without any irritable reaching 
after fact and reason” * 

Bridges teUs us that Shakespeare worked “purposely”; 
Keats suggests that the process was mstmctive and perhaps 
unconscious Whichever view be nght, the balance was 
attained, and the technical means of its attainment are clear 
In the first place, while there is much talk of Hamlet’s mad- 
ness, and though, as we have seen, he often yields to moods 
of exatement or despondency, on the stage we never see 
bun m a condition of unmistakable msamty It is Claudius 
who tells us of his “turbulent and dangerous lunacy”, Ophelia 
who depicts his fit of delirium, or Hamlet himself who speaks 
retrospectively of his “bad dreams” or bis “sore distrac- 
tion” Furthermore, when Hamlet discusses his own condi- 
tion, which he finds it impossible to explain, at the moment 

* To Z^ter, Oct. 31, 1831 

* Keats, Letters, Dec 28, 1817. 
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of speaking lie always seems in full possession of ins faculties 
jThus the soliloquies, winch confirm us m our belief that 
j^there is something wrong with him because he tells us it is so. 
Iprove to us at the same time that he is fundamentally sane. 
/A man who can describe his own mental symptoms in 
’ rational fashion is stiU one of ourselves. Opheha, on the 
other hand, beautiful and pathetic figure as she is m die mad 
scenes, has p^sed beyond the pale of real sympathy because, 
her mmd bemg completely out of control, she has ceased to 
be human. She is, as the King puts it. 

Divided from herself and her fair judgement, 

Without the which we are pictures or mere beasts. 

4 ^ 

We have only to think of Hamlet as a picture or mere beast 
to see that his derangement belongs to a different category 
altogether * And I do not doubt that one reason why Shake- 
speare introduced these mad scenes mto his play was to 
pomt this very distinction. It is true that in his request for 
Laertes’s pardon just before the fencing-match, Hamlet uses 
words about himself which closely resemble those of 
Claudius about Opheha: 

Was’t Hamlet wronged Laertes^ never Hamlet. 

If Hamlet fiom hunself be ta’en away, 

And when he’s not himself does wrong Laertes, 

Then Hamlet does it not, Hamlet demes it 
Who does it then^ his madness 

Yet there is an important difference. Hamlet ca n draw a h ne 
between “ himself and “his madness ’, a thing impossible 
for Oph3ia^ an3^ wffgaxn che impression, thache is usually 
normal but subject to occasional fits of madness. That Shake- 
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speare never allows us to perceive exactly where the line falls 
IS part of the ar^Jbalance. For example, the killing of 
.Polomus, Hamlet here attnbutes to his madness, is not 
felt to be an msane action while we wimess it, not patho- 
logically msane that is to say, though we are quite ready to 
accept Hamlet’s word for its msamty an hour later.^ 

The fulcrum of the balance, the chief device by means of 
which Shakespeare prevents us seemg where samty ends and 
madness begms is, as Bridges hmts, the “antic disposition”. 
We are led to suppose, I have shown, that Hamlet assumes it 
m the first place because he feels his mmd tottering and wishes 
to conceal the fact from his fiiends Thus the mask introduces 
the element of doubt firom the very outset Agam, while it 
affords Hamlet a convement concealment firom the prying 
eyes of his enemies, whom it at once provokes and baffles, 
It IS stiff more convement for Shakespeare It exates our 
curiosity, sustains our mterest, and at the same time so 
effectually blurs the line for us that we can never be sure 
whether Hamlet oversteps it or not We do not doubt, for 
instance, that he dehberately puts on the disposition when he 
becomes consaous of the presence of the eavesdroppers at the 
beginning of the nunnery scene, but who can define his real 
condition of mmd at the end of that scene? Agam, ‘while he 
assumes the “idle” mask calmly and coldly m ^e play scene, 
by the time he drops it for his tete-^-tete with Horatio kt the 
end his exatement has clearly got out of hand Consider, 
even, the question of his disorderly attire. "'W^e have seen that 

I ^ the that IS, m the study the amficc shows a htde too 

nakedly, and has therefore provoked question among the cntics [vide 
above, pp 216-7 and Stoll, Art and Art^ce w Shakespeare, pp 119-20) 
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one seventeenth-century spectator at least regarded this as 
so obviously assumed that he describes Hamlet as mad “but 
m clothes Was he right? We do not know; we have no 
means of knowing, Shakespeare did not wish us to 
know. 

Yet while constantly putting Hamlet’s “samty in doubt”, 
Shakespeare does it “gmgerly”, for two reasons,, which are 
really one: he does not want us to become consaous of the 
doubt, because he does not wish to “confound his reason”, 
that is to question his essential sanity. Doubts consciously 
entertamed would be perplexmg and distractmg, while it is 
vital to his purpose to make us beheve Hamlet fundamentally 
sane, because he desires us not only to admire his hero, but 
also to lament his defects. In a word, despite his sore dis- 
traction, Hamlet retains moral responsibihty for his actions. 
Once agam, the question is not one of psychological or ethical 
consistency but of the attitude of the audience. Shakespeare 
makes us feel that Hamlet is shirking a plain duty, and that he 
is blameworthy for this neglect. Yet at the same time he 
makes us realise that the procrastmatidn is due to the d is- 
t emper, i s m fact part of it. 

Hamlet’s emotional outbursts are different m tone , they are 
delirious, savage, sarcastic, or merely hdanous But they 
possess, we have seen, one feature m common, hysteria or 
lack of balance. They seem, moreover, to be generally 
assoaated with a very different mood, a mood of tenderness, 
solemmty or profound dejection. A similar and parallel 
oscillation between extremes is to be seen m the field of 
action, on what psychologists would now call the conative 

I Vtdep 97. 
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side of EEamlet’s behaviour. Corresponding with his attacks 
of uncontrollable exatement, and often accompanying them, 
we have impulsive or unpremeditated activity, activity m 
which he generally takes a keen dehght, but which appears 
nevertheless to have very httle to do with his vohaon. As 
many critics have noted, Hamlet often acts, but never j^on 
deliberation The assumption of the “antic disposition”, the 
'decision to test his uncle by means of the play, the murder 
of Polonius, the substitution of the “changehng” letter, the 
scene with Laertes m the grave-yard, and the kdlmg of thb 
Kmg at the last are all actions t aken_Qn_the^ spur of the 
moment. Shakespeare’s anxiety to make Hamlet’s identifica- 
tion of Luoanus with the “nephew to the kmg” m the play 
scene seem unpremeditated has actually concealed it ftom 
the attention of critics , to have given a hmt of it beforehand 
would have suggested dehberation, though that Hamlet’s 
mmd IS ready from the beginnmg of the scene to react thus 
IS shown by his “promise-crammed” speech and his talk 
of the Capitol Everythmg that Hamlet does, he does too 
readily by far at the suggestion of others; Fortune-sounds 
die stop Nor does he greatly care, so long as he can be doin^ 
The swiftness of his decisions upon these occasions is well 
described m the account he gives of bis mmd at work whdn 
he discovers what the Rmg’s sealed commission contains 

Bemg thus be-netted round with viUames — 

Or I could make a prologue to my brains 
They had begun the play,^ 

while the mt^e pleasure he derives from such impromptu 

* 5229-31. 
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activity comes out in ins excited antiapation of Ins dealings 
with Rosencrantz and Guildenstem on the voyage; 

For ’tis the sport to have the enginer 
Hoist with his own petar, andh shall go hard 
But I will delve one yard below their mines. 

And blow them at the moon O, ’tis most sweet 
When m one Ime two crafts direcdy meet.^ 

He does not say what he will do; he does not know what he 
will do; he merely dehghts in the thought of domg some- 
thing. On the other hand, his inactivity, his mabihty to 
perform that on which his mind is set, that which he 'wills, 
corresponds with the emotional state in which he seems 
•drained of blood, devoid of all desire save the desire of 
death, and even unable to accomplish that. At such times, as 
he tells us himself, be is “dull and muddy-mettled”, l^he 
procrastination and the melancholy are all of a piece. 

I call the “sore distraction” melancholy because that is the 
name which Hamlet gives it,^ and the name by which 
Shakespeare and his audience no doubt diought of it. The 
character of Hamlet, like that of many other dramatic cha- 
racters of the penod, was a study m melancholy; and 
melancholy was a condition of mmd to which men in 
the late sixteenth century and throughout the seventeenth 
gave much thought.3 The mterest found its culminating and 
classical expression m ike Anatomy of Melancholy by Robert 

^ 3 4.206-10 

“22 605 Tbe point, like other points, is much clearer in Der hestrafie 
Brudermord than m Shakespeare's Hamlet 

3 Cf J Q Adams, op at pp 195-8, 283-8, for an attempt to combine 
sixteenth-century and modem psychology m explanauon of Hamlet’s 
mental condition. 
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Burton, published in 1621, which proved melancholy to be 
“an inbred malady m every one of us”, and so broadened 
out mto a vast treatise upon human nature in general, con- 
sidered both historically and geographically. But though 
Shakespeare relates his Hamlet to' contemporary notions 
about melancholy, just as he sets his Ghost m a firamework 
of references and allusions'^to the demonology of his day, 
neidier is composed according to any prescribed pattern or 
reape, and they are as greatly mistaken who seek the ongm 
of Hamlet’s character mEhzabethan psychology as those who 
attempt to Hthom it in terms of Freudian psychopathology. 

The best known text-book on psychology when he was 
writing Hamlet was A Treatise of Melancholic by Timothy 
Bright, a doctor, published m 1586, a book horn which 
Burton is thought to have leamt a good deal and which 
Shakespeare himself knew, as Dowden beheved and as, I 
hope, any candid reader of my last appendix wiU adnnt But 
while Shakespeare borrows phrases here and there, and even 
makes use of some of Bright’s notions, the Treatise does not 
I think on the whole suggest the distemper we have been 
considering Bright’s melancholy man is ‘ ‘ sometimes fiinous, 
and sometimes merry m apparaunce, through a kmde of 
Sardoman, and felse laughter”,^ he is “exaa and cunous m 
pondermg the very moments of things”,^ he is “giuen to 
fearefoU and terrible dreames ”.3 These and similar pomts 
suggest Hamlet On the other hand, “Of memory reason- 
able good, if fanaes deface it not JSrme m opimon, and 
hardly remoued wher it is resolued doubtfull before, and 
long m dehberation suspiaous, painefiJl m studie, and 
" Bright, Treatise, p. 102 » Ibid p 130 3 ib,d p 124. 

15-2 
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circumspect”^ offers a different diagnosis A perusal of 
Bright s book, in short, proves that, though Shakespeare tobk 
many hints from it, his general conception of Hamlet was ' 
his own. ‘ ' ' 

I beheve, as many others have beheved, that this conception 
first came to Shakespeare from the career and personahty of 
his patron’s hero, the bnlhant, melancholy and ill-fated Earl 
of Essex, who met his death upon the scaffold some six to 
twelve months before Hamlet, as we now have it, appeared 
upon the stage Apart from the question of its probabihty, 
which I have argued elsewhere,* the theory has the ment of 
explaining why Shakespeare set out to surround his Prince 
with an atmosphere of mystery. The character of Essex was 
also a mystery, the most baffling and widely discussed of the 
age, and if audiences at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century saw the features of the -Earl m those of Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet, so far from worrymg about the mystery as modem 
critics do, they would expect it and accept it as a matter of 
course. But, while the theory exp l a ins the histoncal ongm of 
Hamlet’s mystery, it does no th i n g to reveal its true nature. 

If Shakespeare made Hamlet mystenous pardy m order to 
mcrease his likeness to Essex, he secured the effect not by 
psychological analysis but through dramatic dlusion Even 
if the histonans could recapture for us the very soul of Essex 
and hand it over for examination to psychologists endowed 
with finer instruments than have yet been or are ever hkely 
to be fashioned, the diagnosis would not help us a whit with 
Hamlet. For Hamlet is not Essex; he is not even Essex as 


^ Bnght, Treatise, p 124 
* The Essential Shakespeare, pp 97-107. 
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reflected in the mind of Shakespeare, he is that reflection, 
sufficiently hfe-hke to be recognisable by Shakespeare’s con- 
temporaries, but moulded, adapted and remade for the 
purposes of dramatic art. 

lu fine, we were never mtended to reach the heart of the 
mystery. That it has a heart is an illusion; the mystery itself 
IS an illusion, Hamlet is an ffiiKion The secret that hcs behind 
it all is not Hamlet’s, but Shakespeare’s the techmcal devices 
he employed to create this supreme illusion of a great and 
mystenous character, who is at once toad and the sanest of 
gemuses, at once a procrastmator and a vigorous man of ac- 
tion, at once a miserable failure and the most adorable of 
heroes. The character of Hamlet, hke the appearance of his 
successive impersonators on the stage, is a matter of “make- 

Up . 

Dramatic emphasis 

Though the illusion is produced m the mam by the sustained 
atmosphere of doubt we have just been analysmg, an im- 
portant contributory cause is another dramatic artifice, 
closely connected with it, to which I have already referred 
more than once on earher pages. I mean the opportumty 
which the Elizabethan theatre gave its playwrights of shifting 
the emphasis ficom scene to scene We have noted that a Shake- 
spearim play^ composed of a succession of waves through 
which the spectator moves hke a svmnmer, is hable to senous 
misapprehensionwhen viewed firom the aenal perspective of 
mneteenth-century cnticism. Members of the “historical” 
school, mshmg m reaction to the opposite extreme and 
tending to concentrate upon the separate waves, have missed 
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j^e.rhythm of tlie total composition. They break the dramas 
up into detached episodes, and even hint that Shakespeare was 
not concerned to preserve continuity between them, pro- 
vided he could secure his immediate emotional efiects This 
is to deny him all architectomc competaice and to rank 
his plays with the barbaric effort of the early cinematograpL 
The true pomt of view hes somewhere between these two 
In the dramas over which he took pains there are no jolts, 
abrupt changes or glaring inconsistenaes. The efiect of hfe- 
hkeness is perfect, but this effect is itself largely due to subtle 
and gradual variations of stress which pass entirely unnoticed 
by those who experience his art under the sole conditions 
which he contemplated, viz. those of stage-representation. 

An Elizabethan play was not a book but a drama, that is 
an action, a thing seen and heard in a theatre, mterpreted ' 
through the voices and gestures of hvmg performers, clad m 
appropnate costumes and harmonismg like the members of 
an orchestra Above all it was action in motion, a work of 
art which, unlike that of architecture, sculpture, pamting, or 
lyrical poetry, was not to be apprehended m all its parts at one 
and the same moment, but conveyed the intentions of its 
creator through a series of impressions, each fleetmg as the 
phases of a musical symphony, each denvmg tone and colour 
from all that had gone before and bestowmg tone and colour 
upon aU that came after, and^each therefore contnbutmg to 
the cumulative effect which was only felt when the play was 
completed- The dramatist had his own perspective, his ovn 
restrictions, and his own hberty. Like the musiaan, while 
dependmg much upon the memory of his audience, he was 
ftee to avail himself of its hrmtaaons. So long as he could 
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preserve die illusion of consistency, lie was not obliged to 
adhere to it m any historical or logical sense He knew that 
the incidents of the last act could not be foreseen by those 
who had only heard the first, and that by the time they 
reached the last many details of the first would have been 
forgotten. Thus he enjoyed a hberty demed to the novelist 
or the historian, whose readers can pause, ponder, and turn 
' back the pages to check his statements On the other hand, 
he had to be ever prepanng his hearers for what was to come. 
His first act would, hke that of dramatists of any other 
period, be largely devoted to exposition, dut is to the giving 
of information necessary for the understanding of all that 
followed, but the task of exposition, of bringing the audience 
into a state of mind receptive to the effects he next mtends, 
was never done till all was done. It follows thatj^_ art w^, 
to~bqrmw the language of theology, one of progressive 
revelation, mdln drama,, where charaaer was the main 
mterest, this meant that the chief personages grew more hfe- 
hke and were to be viewed more and more m the round as 
the play moved forward 

I use the past tense, because the dramatic art of which I 
wnte belongs to the past and is now dead. Its decease was 
due not to any improvements m dramatic skill or deepemng 
of dramatic appreciation on the contrary, it is probable that 
the aesthetic standard of both playwright and audience^ is 

^ The point is much debated, cf Bndges, The Injiuence of the Asidietice 
upon Shak^eare’s Drama {op at) and an essay on “Shicespearc’s 
Audience” by M. St Clare Byrne na Shakespeare and the Theatre (Shake- 
peare Association, 1927) Bodi Bndges and Miss Byrne, I thmV, tend to 
confuse social decency and humanity (in -which the Bhzabcthans were & 
behind us) with aesthetic sensibUity, vide my “Elizabethan Shakcspeafc” 
m Aspects of Shakespeare (Bnosh Academy), and c£ pp, 16-17 abovc^ 
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lower to-day than it was in the age of Elizabeth. It was 
killed, like so many of the old art-forms, by mechanical in- 
vention. The printmg-press brought about the mulnphcation 
and the cheapening of books, and, as the readmg habit be- 
came general, dramatists took more and more to writing 
with publication in mmd, until to-day plays with any pre- 
tension to hterary ment appeal qmte as much to the reader as 
to the spectator. This is one, perhaps even the chief, cause of 
the dechne of poetic drama; for, directly a dramatist begins to 
keep one eye upon a reading pubhc, he is obhged, or at least 
feels himself obhged, to conform to the rigid consistency 
which the novelist must observe Nor dare he leave points 
in doubt or mtentions obscure. Both the ^i^ps^ro and the 
orchestral scope of the Elizabethans are denied him Yet 
modem cntics, instead of envying Shakespeare the hberty of 
his art and praismg the masterly use he makes of it, condemn 
him for not obeying the “law of writ” that bmds an Ibsen 
and a 'Bernard Shaw*^ 

A few words on the character of Horatio will serve to 
make the pomt clear and will, at the same time, I hope, 
remove a stone of stumbhng which has oEended recent cntics 
of Hamlet. The best statement that I know of the difficulty is 
to be found m a sharp-eyed htde book by Mr G. F. Bradby, 
entitled The Problems of Hamlet, from which I proceed to 
quote. 

Hordtio has no very marked individuahty. He is a listener 

^ Since these paragraphs were wntten I have been reading Miss Munel 
Bradbrook’s Themes anf Conventions of Elizj^^ian Tragedy Had I done 
so carher I might have’ ennehed and strer^then^ dus cdiapter. As it is, 

I will only say that her book seems to me the first systematic attempt to 
deal with Elizabethan dramatic techmguc on satisfactory lines. 
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rather than a talker, the audience for Hamlet’s comments on 
life and people Only once does he offer any advice, namely 
when m 5 2 228 he advises Hamlet to give up the fencmg match 
with Laertes On all other occasions he merely Says ditto to his 
fiiend. ' f 

What the reader often fails to notice is that there are m the play 
two quite different versions of Horatio’s antecedents 

{a) In Act I, sc i, he is a “fnend to this ground and hegeman 
to the Dane” (1 15) He speaks of “of<r last kmg” (1 80) and 
“our state” (1 loi) Bernardo and Marcelius treat him as an old 
fiiencL He is better mfonned than his compamons, and jcan tell 
them the cause of the mihtary preparations that are bemg made 
(1 79) He is well acquainted with the history and politics of 
Denmark (1 80 et seq ) He is appealed to as one who knew the 
late Kmg well 

Mar Is It not like the kmg ^ 

Hor As thou art to thyself, 

Such was the very armour he had on 
When he the ambitious Norway combated; 

So firown’d he once, when, m an angry parle. 

He smote the sledded Polacks on the ice (1 58 et seq ) 

4 

And m Act i, sc 2, 1 211, when he is telhng Hamlet about the 
Ghost, he says 

I knew^ your father. 

These hands are not more like 

In Act rv, sc 5, after Hamlet has set sail for England, he is stiU at 
court and in attendance on the Queen, and m Act iv, sc 6, he is 
m a position to procure for the sailors an audience wnh the Kmg 
(b) In Act I, sc 2 , 11 161-86, and agam m sc 4 (the first 37 
hnes) Horatio is not a native of Denmark, and is a stranger to the 
court. Hamlet addresses him as “fellow-student” (sc 2 , 1 177), 

* I fancy Mr Bradby misunderstands here, “knew” mran<; “recog- 
nised only' and does not imply mtimacy 
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asks wkat has brought him from Wittenberg to Elsinore (U. i68 
and 174), and adds: 

We’ll teach you to drink deep ere you depart. (I 175 ) 

He is Ignorant of Danish customs He hears 2. flourish of trumpets 
and ordnance fired off within, and asks: 

What does this mean, my lord? (Act i, sc 4 , 1 7,) 

Hamlet explains: the King is “taking his rouse” Whereupon 
Horatio asks again, “Is it a custom?” Hamlet rephes: 

Ay, marry, is’t* 

But to my mind, though I am native here 

And to the manner bom, it is a custom 

More honour’d m the breach than the observance. 

He then proceeds to tell Horatio that the Danes have acquired a 
bad reputation through their heavy dunking. 

Agam, he is not familiar with the personal appearance of the 
late Kmg, “I saw him once ^ he says (Acti, sc 2 , 1 186) : “be was 
a goodly king’^ He has never beard of Yonck, King Hamlet’s 
jester (Act v, sc i, 1 201) , and he does not know anythmg about 
Laertes {ihid. 1 247) nor Osnc (Act v, sc 2, 1 . 82). 

Such discrepancies are too glarmg to be reconciled It is almost 
impossible to escape the conclusion that at difTerent times Shake- 
speare held two different views about Horatio, and that, hke the 
pnesdy and prophetic narratives m the early chapters of Genesis, 
they have both been sandwiched mto our text 

It IS conceivable that Mr Bradby’s conclusion is nght, and 
that the discrepanaes arose through revision. But if they did, 
the case against Shakfespeare is not thereby weakened, seeing 
that faulty revision is no less culpable than Hult^ drafting 
What does weaken the case, though Mr Bradby seems uncon- 
saous of It, IS his own admission that “the reader often fails 


* Tins too IS open to a diSeteat interpretation, vide my notes in. 
Hamlet and Modem Language Review, xxx, 348-53- 
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to notice” the inconsistencies he points out, and if he had 
said “hardly ever notices” it would not have been putting it 
too high. The truth is that the htde points he has carefully 
collected and gathered into contrasted heaps do not in the 
least appear to conflict in the theatre itself, and cannot there- 
fore be regarded as defects at all, if we grant Shakespeare die 
conditions of his own art, the only conditions which he had 
in mmd. And when all is said, is there any need to invoke 
revision, or anything but the ordinary necessities of the 
Elizabethan playwright, to explain the discrepanaes? 
Horatio, as I have written elsewhere, “is not a person in 
actual life or a character in a novel but a piece of dramatic 
struemre His function is 'to be die chief spokesman of the 
first scene and the Confidant of the hero for the rest of the 
play. As the former he gives the audience necessary in- 
formation about the pohtical situation m Denmark, as die 
latter he is the reapient of information even more necessary 
for the audience to hear. The double role mvolves some 
mconsistency, but . only a very mdiflerent playwnght will 
allow an audience to perceive such joins m his flats And 
Shakespeare is able to give his puppets an appearance of hfe 
so overwhelming that his legerdemam remains unperceived 
not only by the spectator, who is allowed no time for 
consideration, but even by most readers In the case of 
Horatio he'secures tins end by emphasismg his humamty at 
three critical moments of the play in the first scene, just be- 
fore the Gonzago-play, and m the finale. In short, we feel 
we know Hamlet’s fiiend so well that it never occurs to us to 
ask quesaons about him” 

Introduction to Hamlet (“The New Shakespeare*'), pp. 
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I Have quoted Mr Bradby’s note on Horatio at lengdi, 
because it is a particularly favourable example of the “his- 
toncal” method, and also a warning how not to approach 
the problem of Hamlet’s character Horatio is a minor 
person, a detail m the composition, and hberties possible with 
him would hardly do in the dehneation of Hamlet himself, 
the central figure of the play, upon which the full hght is 
focussed and for whose character his creator claims from the 
audience an mtensity of concentration without parallel m 
other dramas. Yet even here the emphasis shifts as the play 
goes forward, and unless we observe it we shall not fuUy 
appreciate the techmque of his makmg Something of it we 
have already seen m deahng wuth the assumption of the 
“antic disposition”, the passage of time between acts i and 2, 
and the mtroduction of the delay motive, and we need not 
traverse that ground agam It is m the fifth act however 
that Shakespeare avails himself of it most fully and most 
audaaously. His problem there is how to reinstate Hamlet 
m the afiecnons and admiration of his audience after the 
exhibition of his disastrous weakness m acts 3 and 4, without 
at the same tune either condoning that weakness or sup- 
pressmg it. Because he has reached the fifth act, the cata-' 
strophe of the tragedy, which mvolves the death of his hero, 
he IS obhged to show us Hamlet as himself once again, 
greater and more admirable than ever before, otherwise the 
play would have ended dismaUy with a sense of utter finstra- 
tion and madequacy. Yet never to the last moment does he 
allow us to forget the fatal flaw m Hamlet’s character. The 
feat IS accomplished by means similar to those employed by 
musiaans who wish to introduce new themes without 
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rektjqmsbmg the old. The upper half of the score is filled with 
all sorts of fi:esh matter to arrest mterest and secure sympathy, 
while all the time the bass throbs on “failure, failure, 
failure!” 

In this enquiry mto the dramatic make-up of Hamlet I 
have been domg what, of course, Shakespeare never mtended 
us to do : I have been peepmg behmd the scenes of the theatre 
of his imagmation The impertmence has been forced upon 
me by the false and, as 1 think, degrading notions of his art 
current in our time. For it is only by trymg to exhibit what 
he attempted and how he accomplished it that one can 
defend him fi:om the charges of technical oncompetence and 
slovenhness There is nothing slovenly m Hamlet^ whatever 
may be said about some other of his plays The more one 
contemplates it the more flawless and subtle does its techmque 
appear. What, then, is the general impression which Shake- 
speare, by means of the devices we have been examining, 
strove to give of Hamlet’s character^ Surely it is simply the 
impression which three centuries of spectators (apart firom 
critics and readers, who treat the play as a book, as a novel 
or a chapter of history) have always received, viz that of a 
great, an almost superhuman, figure tottermg beneath a 
tragic burden too heavy even for his mighty back, or, if you 
wdl, of a gemus suffermg firom a fetal weakness and battling 
agamst it, until, in the end it mvolves him m the catastrophe 
which IS at once his hberation and his atpnement. ’v 
Finally, this compound of overwhelmingly convmcing 
hu ma n i ty and psychological contradiction is the greatest of 
Shakespeare’s legaaes to the men of his own quahty. No 
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“part” in tiie wKole repertory of dramatic literature is so 
certain of success with almost any audience, and is yet open 
to such a remarkable variety of interpretation. There are as 
many Hamlets as there are actors who play him; and Bern- 
hardt has proved that even a woman can score a success. Of 
a role so mdeterminate m composmon almost any version is 
possible; with a charaaer so fascmatmg and so tremendous 
in outhne hardly any impersonator can fail. 
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FAILURE AND TRIUMPH 

That wc would do 

We should do when we would, for this “would” changi 
And hath abatements and delays as many 
As there arc tongues, are hands, are acadents, 

And then this “should” is like a spendthrift sigh» 

That hurts by easmg. 
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FAILURE AND TRIUMPH 

Fortune's pipe 

Let us now return to the 'text and see how far the foregoing 
generahsations are home out by Hamlet’s behaviour firom 
moment to moment of the action in the second half of the 
play. We left him at the end of Chapter v, it wiH be re- 
membered, in a state of ftantic dehght at the success of his 
theatrical coup. Horatio, however, bears a watchful eye for 
his lord, and does his best to “sprinkle cool patience” 

Upon the heat and flame of his distemper 

Hamlet cries that he has earned “a fellowship m a cry of 
players”; “half a share” corrects Horatio. He shouts a 
ballad snatth, “you might have rhymed” is Horatio’s 
comment. And the calm matter-of-fact corroboration of the 
King’s visible disturbance is equally sober. “I did very well 
note him” is all he says, but the tone imphes “Steady, 
steady; now more than ever a cool head is needed”. It is only 
a hmt; but there will be other moderatmg comments of the 
same kmd later. 

While Hamlet luxuriates m his tnumph, Claudius is acting, 
and his ambassadors Rosencrantz and Guildenstem are com- 
missioned to get the Prince to his mother’s bedroom, where 
Polomus wiU hsten behmd the arras accordmg to the plan 
suggested after the nunnery scene, and where, Claudius no 
doubt hopes, Hamlet wdl show himself so dangerous dbat 
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both. Gertrude and Polbmus wdl consent to drastic action ^t 
IS clear from what follows that Gertrude is the Kmg’s diffi- 
-culty, and a ghmpse of her part m the unseen dehberations is 
'given us m Polomus’s words at the beg inn i n g of the bedroom 
scene, m which he bids her 

Tell V>im his pranks have been too broad to bear with, 

And that your grace hath screened and stood between 
Much heat and him 

The council of war is a hurried one and the two spies are 
soon back agam m the hall where Hamlet Imgers He laughs 
at their entry, for he is expecting them, and at first heignores 
then presence and calls for music Guildenstem, however, 
is importunate, and does not wait to be addressed. There 
follows the most bnUiant passage-of-arms m the whole play. 
An edge may be felt m. what is said on both sides The school- 
fellows are still pohte, but an ill-concealed menace peers 
through then courtesy, while Hamlet no longer troubles to 
keep the antic mask m place, because he now wears a second 
mask beneath it. Lines 336-46, which I have already quoted 
m ipart, mark the chmax of the conversation. Having de- 
hvered his message and received the Pnnce’s consent to the 
interview with the Queen, Rosencrantz tries a httle investi- 
gation on his own account. 

1 

Ros My lord, you once did love me ^ 

Ham And do stall, by these pickers and stealers 
Ros Good my lord, what is your cause of distemper? you do 
surely bar the door upon your own hberty, if you deny your 
griefs to your fiiend 
Ham Sir, I lack advancement. 


DWH 


16 
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Ros How can that be, when you have the voice of the kmg 
himself for your succession in Denmark? 

Ham. Ay, sir, but “While the grass grows” — the proverb is 
somechmg musty. 

If Rosencrantz, “evil speaker, har and slanderer” protests 
love, Hamlet can swear it too by his “pickers and stealers” 
And if Rosencrantz asks him pomt-blank the cause of his 
distemper, hinting at confinement for madmen should he 
refuse to answer, Hamlet wdl be equally direct. He gives 
them the answer they expect, the answer they had themselves 
taught him* the cause is ambition. Rosencrantz is elated, and 
with the pky scene m mmd presses further : But the Kmg has 
already named you his heir m full Council, what more can 
you wish for? Hamlet does not shrink, or attempt to parry 
He fills the cup they thirst for to overflowing: Yes, he says, 
but I don’t propose to bide my tune. 

Question and answer, at this crucial moment, should 
convmce any reader who may still hiave doubts that I have 
not exaggerated the importance of “the succession m Den- 
^ mark” as a leadmg element m the plot and as the clue to 
“Luaanus, nephew to the kmg”. They certainly convince 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstem that their readmg of the mter- 
lude is correct, and that Hamlet seeks the King’s hfe, as is 
evident firom the next scene m which they speak to Claudius 
m no ambiguous terms of the danger that threatens the 
throne. It is a fine display of fence But while it is going 
forward, time is passmg, every second of which is preaous 
Hamlet threatens, threatens most cleverly and cunningly,* 
but he does 'nothing. “While the grass grows” sounds 
iromcaUy m the ears of the audience who are becoming 
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increasingly uneasy at his inactivity. The proverb he refers 
to IS “While grass gr ows^ oft starves t he silly steed” , but 

there is a sollm^tier oneabout grass growiiig' beneath men’s 
feet The recorders are brought in, and afford him another 
digression, another theme for the exerdse of his wit He 
presses Guildenstem hard, disarms him and completely 
■reduces him to sdence It is a triumph of mteUectual 
superiority; and we share all the mdignation which he puts 
into the final thrust “’Sblood, do you think I am easier to 
be played on than a pipe’ call me what instrument you will, 
though you can fret me, you cannot play upon me ” Yet the 
words recall an earher speech about “a pipe for Fortune’s 
finger”. He is their instrument, on the which they are play- 
ing only too successfully Polomus now enters (to see how 
the spies are getting on, and to help them brmg him to his 
mother) , Polomus, the tedious old fool, who has been his 
butt these many weeks past The game is too easy, and m two 
mmntes Hamlet has put him out of countenance by his 
cloud-camel with a weasel’s back. The old man, however, 
IS only humourmg a madman, and Hamlet, whose nerves 
are beginning to give out, Imows it well enough. “They 
fool me to the tbp of my bent’'-’ he exclaims disgustedly m a 
sudden fit of revulsion agamst ah this tr iflin g. Irony, once 
more’ For, he is their dupe fi:om first to last. He scores over 
them every tune m word-play What do they care about that ’ 
Their object is to keep him firom the Kmg and to shepherd 
him safely to the Queen’s bedroom, and he yields to their 
suggestion, as a lamb to a silken strmg 
So successfully, mdeed,"have they played upon the pipe 
with their talk of mother mother. . mother,* that what 
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had first been raging fiiry against the King is now diverted 
towards the Queen. Left alone, Hamlet gives utterance to his 
thoughts m a remarkable soliloquy, the pomt of which has I 
think escaped notice. It begins auspiaously enough: 

'Tis now the very witching time of mght, 

When churchyards yavra, and hell itself breathes out 
Contagion to this world now could I drink hot blood, 
And do such bitter busmess as the day 
Would quake to look on 

At last he is going to act, we exclaim; bis promise to visit bis 
mother “by and by” means that he will visit the Kmg Jirst 
and “do such bitter busmess” as his duty demands. But what 
IS this he IS saymg^ 

Soft, now to my mother — 

0 heart, lose not thy nature, let not ever 
The soul of Nero enter this firm bosom, 

Let me be cruel not unnaturaL 

1 will speak daggers to her, but use none. 

My tongue and soul m this be hypocntes. 

How m my words somever she be shent, 

To give them seals never, my soul, consent! 

Not a word about his uncle I The thirst for blood, engendered 
by the sight of his uncle’s blenchmg eyes and blanched face, 

IS there, but he appears now to be at a loss to account for it 
For whom is this itchmg dagger mtended? He is gomg to 
his mother. But surely he does not mtend to murder her? 
He IS no Nero These murderous impulses must be kept m 
leash. True, she deserves the worst he can find it m his heart 
to say to her; she may even deserve death, but it is not for 
him to exact It. Is Hamlet’s bram mcapable of entertaining 
two objects at the same time? His feet are set towards his 
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mother, set by the Kmg’s mmions, and he has forgotten the 
King altogether! It is the most glarmg instance of “be^al 
^obh^n'* m the play 

Yet he is full of blood-lust , so that he may prove dangerous 
when he reaches the bedroom should he lose self-control 
And if he were to encounter his uncle on the way, he would 
doubtless recollect and then be m the nght mood for the deed 
of vengeance He dops He finds him plone, defenceless, 
with his back towards him kneehng m prayer “Now could 
I dnnk hot blood” he had declared a few minutes earher, 
here is the opportumty, he is never hkely to have a better 
Shakespeare planned the encounter with consummate art. 
Yet, as Dr Bradley pomts out,* “ Now might I do it,” the first 
words Hamlet utters, “show that he has no effective desire to 
*do it’, and in the htde sentences that follow, and fhe long 
pauses between them, the endeavour at a resolution, and the 
sickerung return of melanchohc paralysis, however difScult a 
task they set the actor, are plain enough to a reader”.^ Dr 
Bradley also insists that, though the reason for delay which 
Hamlet gives, viz that he prefers to wait until his father’s 
murderer is 

about some act 

That has no relish of salvation in’t 

is only a pretext, it expresses a “perfectly genume” feehng, 
and one, we may add, that no Elizabethan would have 
thought of questioning. Hamlet takes good care that Rosen- 
crantz and Gmldenstem shall be allowed no “shnvmg-time” 
(5 2 47) * Furthermore the very strength and genumeness of 

* Shakespearean Tragedy, pp 134-5 
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Hamlet’s expression of hatred, together with the satisfaction 
to his imagination m words like 

Then tnp him that his heels may -kick at heaven, 

And that his soul may be as damned and black 
As heU whereto it goes, 

make the excuse more palatable to Inm at the moment. To 
adapt a well-known phrase used by Dr Johnson m another 
connection, ^ pays Claudius by feeling. Had Shakespeare 
put an obvious and shallow pretext mto his mouth, the 
mcident would have lost much subtlety; and we are shown 
immediately how illusory the pretext is by the words the 
Kmg utters directly after Hamlet departs: 

My words fly up, my thoughts remam below. 

Words without tlioughts never to heaven go. 

After all there had been “no rehsh of salvation” in the 
King’s act of prayer; Hamlet need not have hesitated; even 
on his own showing.^ And so with heavy heart we follow 
him to his mteryiew with Gertrude. , 


The bedroom scene 

To understand the events at the begmnmg of this scene, we 
shall do well to remember that nephew Luaanus has revealed 
Hamlet as of a dangerous disposition, that he has threatened 
his uncle with death, and that, prompted no doubt by 
Claudius himself, both the Queen and Polomus now suspect 
him of hormadal tendenaes She takes risks, therefore, but 
she does not lack courage, as is seen later m her attitude 

* Cf Adams, op at p 277. 
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towards the rcbelhous Laertes. Moreover, Polonius will be 
at hand, I and after all Hamlet is her son Nor docs she need 
instruction m her part ftom the old councillor; she will take 
the high hand ftom the start But Hamlet enters m one of 
his moods of exatement, equally determmed on lus side to 
“speak daggers” Thus she finds lum more difficult than she 
had hoped, and, after some altercation, dunks it pohtic to 
withdraw. “Nay then, I’ll set those to you that can speak”, 
she concludes, makmg for the door Words and action, I 
fhmlc^ lead Hamlet to iniagme that the Kmg may be agam 
eavesdroppmg In any event, he docs not mtend to let his 
mother off He seizes her by the arm, and forces her rouglily 
mto a seat * At this she naturally takes fnght, and calls out 
to Polomus He, hkewise terrified at Hamlet’s violent tone, 
instead of emergmg ftom his hidmg-place, calls out for help 
m his turn. The shout ftom behind the arras confirms Ham- 
let’s suspiaons; he is ready to “ ^nk-h at_ blood ”, and he 
runs the eavesdropper through, hopmg it is his uncle How 
easy is killing whe n one doe^otjiave to think about it’ 
But the deed is even more fatal thatTthff previous macnon 
To spare Claudius was bad enough, to slay Polomus is to give 
his uncle just the handle he needs; not even Gertrude can 
any longer “stahd between much heat and him”. 

At first, however, Hamlet seems quite unaware of all this, 
so mtent is he upon what he has come for, the great scene 
with his mother, the scene already envisaged m the soliloquy 
before he crossed his uncle at prayers Dr Bradley writes: 

The death of Polomus sobers him, and in the remamder of 

If It IS dear fromPolomus’s words, “I’ll silence me even here”, that she 
IS fully aware he is to be present during the mtemew 
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the interview he shows, together with some traces of ins 
morbid state, the pecuhar beauty and nobdity of his nature.”^ 
I cannot agree. The death of Polomus is at first a mere trifle, 
which he at once, after his lightning fashion, converts into a 
test for his mother: 

Queen O what a rash and bloody deed is tins ! 

Ham A bloody deed — almost as bad, good mother, 

As kill a kmg, and marry with his brother 
Queen As kill a kmg ^ 

Her astonishment acquits her for us, as most critics have seen, 
and Hamlet, apparendy satisfied for the moment, next has a 
word with his victim. 

Thou wretched, rash, mtrudmg fool, farewell ' 

I took thee for thy better, take thy fortune, 

, Thou find’st to be too busy is some danger. 

There is htde sign of soberness here, certainly none of re- 
pentance, stfll less of nobflity of nature And when he turns 
agam to deal with Gertrude, he is as exated as ever. Indeed, 
he whips himself up into greater and greater ftenzy in the 
long speeches that follow, as the Queen’s rephes to them make 
clear. She begins with some thin g of her former stoutness 

What have I done, that thou dar’st wag thy tongue 
In noise so rude against me^ 

And agam what act. 

That roars so loud, and thunders m the mdex? 

I 

But m the end be breaks down her defences, and she has to 
plead for mercy Three tunes she mterrupts him, beggmg him 
pitiEuIly to “speak no more”. Yet he only grows the more 

I ^ Op. at p. 138. 
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violent; and would apparently have proceeded to greater 
lengths, had he not been mterrupted a fourtli time — by die 
Ghost- 

I emphasise this crescendo of exatement, not only because 
It is important to note it as we watch Hamlet, but also because 
if we miss It we miss part of the reason for the Ghost’s entry, 
to which we must now give our attention The appanrion 
here, as earher m the play, has been misunderstood, and is 
attended with its own problems Why docs die Gliost return 
at this pomt^ How is it that, wlulc he was visible enough to 
the sentnes on the batdements, he is hid from Gertrude’s 
eyes^ What exactly takes place as he appears^ Hamlet 
speaks of some “piteous acnon” on his part, what does he 
mean^ 

There is an obvious answer to die first question, wluch the 
Ghost himself provides 

Do not forget* this visitauon 

Is but to whet thy almost blunted purpose — 

I am here, that is, to recall you to your duty, which is in 
danger of bemg altogether forgotten The reprimand is also 
a reminder to the audience diat Hamlet has no busmess to be 
with his mother at all at dus cntical moment he ought to he 
with the King Furdicr, he is not only wasting precious 
seconds, but wastmg them m shoutmg at his mother, m 
domg just what the Ghost had at the first enjomed him not 

Nor let thy soul contnvc 
Agamst thy mother aught— /efli-e her to hcavai. 

And to those thorns that m her bosom lodge 
To prick and song her * 

* I 5 85-8 
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Yet -iiere he is usurping Heaven’s function and trying to 
reinforce the stings of consaence with his own dagger- 
words ^ No wonder the Ghost appears with rebuke upon his 
hps. And that he should thus speak of Hamlet’s “almost 
blunted purpose” annihilates the idea, senously entertamed 
in certam quarters,* that the procrastmation is a modem 
invention and was not mtended by Shakespeare at aU. 

But though the Ghost comes his “tardy son to chide”, 
Shakespeare, we can be sure, wished us to see more m his 
advent than this The scene is m the Queen’s bedchamber, 
the splint of Kmg Hamlet appears m his dressmg-gown,3 it 
IS the first and only'meetmg, smce death and worse than 
death had separated them, of the royal family of Denmark, 
and the words that follow the rebuke show that the father’s 
visitation is as much on the wife’s behalf as on the son’s 
Hamlet’s shendmg had reduced the Queen to a pitiable 
condition, which as he contemplates it drowns all other 

^ Cf Bradley, op at pp 138-9 

* E E Stoll, Ajt and ^ifice in Shakespeare, p 99 n The testunony of 
the Ghost is important because it makes certam that Hamlet’s “blunted 
purpose” was part of Shakespeare’s dehberate mtenOon In the Intro- 
ducGon to my Hamlet (p ba) I unnecessarily went beyond this and claimed 
that the Ghost, as a supernatural bemg, “sees H a m let snh speae'etermtatis 
and follows the secret motions of his heart ” This is disputable, it bemg 
one of the moot pomts of scholastic theory whether “angels and separate 
souls have a natural power to imderstand thoughts” Cf Donne, The 
Dreame 

But when I saw thou sawest my heart 

And knew’st my thoughts, beyond an angel’s art; 

and H J C Gnerson’s note (Poems of John Donne, n, 34-5) 

3 “m his habit as he hved”, Hamlet informs us, and Q i, which gives 
the stage-direction “Enter the ghost m his mght gowne”, tells us what the 
“habit” was At that penod, of course, “mght gown” meant what we 
should now call “dressmg-gown”, cf Mach 2 2 70, 5 i 5, 69. 
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thoughts m die Ghost’s mind, so that at once he breaks off 
with an appeal to Hamlet to give her spintual aid: 

But look, amazement on diy modier sits, 

O step between her and her fightmg soul, 

Conceit m weakest bodies strongest works, 

Speak to her, Hamlet 

His tender sohatude for the Queen who has so gready 
•wronged him is already evident at his first mtcrview widi 
Hamlet; and the pathetic hne 

Conceit m weakest bodies strongest works, 

is an epitome of all the excuses that bhndly chivalrous 
husbands have found for errmg wives smcc the bcginnmg of 
time Had the body or flesh of Gertrude been weaker, and 
her conceit or imagmadon stronger, Kmg Hamlet miglit still 
have been ahve and the “bed of Denmark” undefiled 
Unless I am much mistaken, however, the Ghost was 
concerned to protect the “conceit” of Gertrude from more 
than Its present “amazement”. He fears what Hamlet may 
do next; and his appearance at this particular moment is, at 
least m part, due to these fears, fears not of physical violence, 
but spintual Hamlet does not know whether his mother is 
an accomphee m the murder or not He strongly suspects 
her, as is e-vident from his sardomc comment — “That’s 
wormwood, wormwood” — upon the hne, 

None wed the second, but who killed the first, 

m the play scene And one of his purposes m seeking, or 
consenting to, this mterview with her is to test these sus- 
piaons He has already attempted to do so But though her 
perplexed repetitLoa of his words “As kdl a kmg ' ” clears her 
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character for us, it is not enough for Hamlet, and m his 
mvective against Claudius, the last sentence of which begins 
“A murderer and a villain ” and is cut short by the Ghost, 
he is, I thmk, working up towards a second and this time 
unmistakable disclosure of the assassmation. If this be the 
correct mterpretation, the Ghost appears just m time to stop 
Hamlet speakmg of the murder and taxing her with know- 
ledge of It. Hamlet may hmt at her mfidehty, may beseech 
her to abstam from the incestuous bed, may even pubhcly 
rail at her for her hasty second marriage, but the fact of the 
murder must be kept from her, and the Ghost mtervenes to 
prevent a revelation which would lay too heavy a burden of ■ 
shame and guilt upon her. 

Some have unagmed that Gertrude knew of the murder 
aU the time. But this is impossible Quite apart from her 
evident astonishment, just noted, there is other evidence m 
her favour. Before the play scene she and Claudius are only 
once together for a mmute, durmg which the foUowmg 
conversation takes place: 

King He teUs me, my dear Gertrude, he hath found 
The head and source of all your son’s distemper. 

Queen 1 doubt it is no other but the mam, 

His father’s death and our o’erhasty marriage 

She would surely not have phrased the matter thus had she 
entertamed any suspicion at all of the real facts. Moreover, 
in the play scene there is not a hmt that she understands the 
reference to poison Rather, she follows her second husband 
from the room with a sohatous enquiry after his health. She 
has a free soul, it touches her not. True, her innocence m this 
respect is far more patent m the First Quarto and the 
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Brudermord tlian m Shakespeare’s own Hamlet. But that is 
only because Shakespeare is subtler than his pcrverters or his 
predecessors Gertrude knew nothing , and^the^host 
determined, I heheve. to shield her from the fatal know- 
ledge 

"Riders may perhaps think that it is to consider too 
curiously thus to consider the Ghost’s tenderness for Gertrude 
They can hardly withhold assent, however, firom what follows 
therefrom It is an aspect that deserves close attention, 
smce It reveals a beautiful and, I think, hitherto unnoticed 
dramatic effect 

At his father’s biddmg Hamlet turns to his mother -with the 
question “How is it with you, lady^” and her reply shows 
that she is entirely unconsaous of the Ghost’s presence. Dr 
Bradley explains this unconsaousness on the theory that “ 
ghost, m Shakespeare’s day, was able for any sufiSaent reason 
to confine its manifestation to a smgle person m a company;} 
and”, he adds, “here the suffiaent reason, that of sparmg the 
Queen, is obvious”. He supports his explanation by atmg 
a parallel from Heywood’s Iron Age (pt n, act 5, sc. i) m 
which the ghost of Agamemnon appears while Orestes and 
Clytemnestra are talking together, and yet remains mvisible 
to the latter.i But he overlooks the pomt that Orestes takes 
Clytemnestra’s bhndness to her murdered husband’s presence 
as evidence of her gmlt. And that this is also the cause of 
Gertrude’s insensibihty is proved, I think, by the version of 

^ Bradlw, op at pp 139-40 and footnote. Professor StoU [Shake- 
speare Studies, pp 211— 13J insists that Elizabethan ghosts commonly 
appeared to one person only at a time It may be so, but this Ghost certainly 
appears to three persons simultaneously mil and 14. 
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the bedroom scene m Der bestrafte Bruderntord, which gives 
us the foUowmg illummatmg dialogue: 

' Ghost passes across the stage It lightens. 

Ham. Ah, noble shade of my father, stay! Alas^ alas^ what 
wouldst thou? Dost thou demand vengeance^ I will fulfil it at 
the nght time 

Queen What are you about? and to whom are you talking^ 

Main See you not the ghost of your departed husband ^ See, 
he beckons aS if he would speak to you 

Queen How^ I see no thin g at all 

Ham I can readily beheve that you see nothing, for you are no 
longer worthy to look upon his form Fie, for shame ^ Not 
another word will I speak to you Exit 

AJl the poetry has evaporated from this travesty, the product 
of a century’s degeneration from the ongmal or the parent 
text; but it happens to have preserved two points m clearer, 
because cruder, form than they appear m Shakespeare 

First of all, Gertrude is unable to see the “gracious figure” 
of her husband because her eyes are held by the adultery 
she has committed * The notion, as the parallel from 
Heywood suggests, was probably a common one at the 
period, and Shalcespeare doubtless expected his audience to 
assume it without expliat statement on his part. He empha- 
sises it, however, unmistakably enough — and this is the 
second pomt — ^not m words, but m the action of the Ghost 
himself “See,” says the Hamlet of Der bestrafte Brudermord, 
‘‘he beckons as if he would speak to you,” Here is the clue to 
the fbhowmg as yet unexplained hues m Shakespeare’s play- 

Queen Whereon do you look? 

Ham On him * on him ' Look you, how pale he glares ! 

PIis form and cause conjomed, preaching to stones. 
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Would make them capable Do not look; upon me. 

Lest mth this piteous action you convert ^ ' 

My stern eSects, then what I have to do ’ 

Wdl want true colour, tears perdiance for blood 

Hamlet’s words mdicate some strange agitation in the Ghost’s 
face and actions, an agitation that -wimgs the son’s heart with 
pity and forces tears to his eyes What is it^ The evidence of 
the Brudermord seems to leave no doubt of the answer. The 
Queen’s words to Hamlet reveal to the Ghost that she is cut 
off ffom him, that she can neither hear nor see him, he holds 
out hands in supphcation towards her, he turns a face fuH of 
anguish upon Hamlet, and, as^jhe horror ofjhe whole 
situauon dawns upon him and he re^es the reason of her 
insensibility, he "steals away” m shame, "out at the portal”. 
It is the last glimpse we have of Kmg Hamlet, he returns to 
his purgatory with the added torment that he is separated 
for all eternity from the bemg he loves best 
No wonder Hamlet is overcome by the pity of it For he 
feels his father’s gnef not only as a son but as a lover. He 
too has held out hands m silent, supphcation, he too has 
stolen from the closet of a beloved one with pale and stricken 
face, he too has been met with a stony stare of fright and 
estrangement The Ghost’s farewell to Gertrude is a repeti- 
tion of Hamlet’s farewell to Opheha at the begtnmng of act 2 
Shakespeare does not do these thmgs by accident 
Thus, riamlet is "sobered”, not by Ae death of Polomus, 
but by the appanuo n of Sie^‘graaous frgure’^oFfSs'iSSa:, 
TETexcited fiTpas^'^mlumTlndlmce^reTns "pulse 
makes healthful music j, while the spiritual presence seems 
to leave a kmd of holy peace m this room of bloodshed and 
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shouting, between this exasperated mother and her infuriated 
son. Now indeed Hamlet exhibits “the peculiar beauty and 
nobihty of his nature”, here more than anywhere else in the 
play. After the Ghost’s exit we get forty lines of exquisite 
tenderness from Inm, a tenderness that even embraces 
Polomus. He no longer exacerbates with dagg^-words, but 
bni^^£^g thoughts of confession, Repentance and a new' 
life. In short, he obeys the Ghost; he “steps between her and 
her fighting soul” ; he turns her mmd heavenwards and bids 
her examine her own conscience. And he does all this 
humbly and as a son should. “Forgive me this my virtue”, 
he craves; and, 

Once more, good mght, 

And when you are desirous to be blessed, 

I’ll blessmg beg of you; 

and, yet again, 

I must be cruel only to be kuid. 

If only the mood had lasted, and he could have ended upon 
this note! He certainly mtended to do so. Three tunes, in 
the speech we are considermg, he bids the Queen good-night, 
and he conclude with a couplet, as if he is just about to 
leave. It would have made a perfect close. But as m the 
nunnery scene, he only goes to the door to turn back agam; 
and the-whole effect is destroyed by the hystencal violence 
and cynicism bf what comes after. It is ^ e .old see-saw oyer 
agam^fren2 y fohow edJ)X.calin, ca^/ollowedBy frenzy. 
And even the tender stram, lovely ^it does not come^of 
hisov^mouon. It is_^music played by the Ghost upon the 
all too passive pipe. 
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Wtat changes the tune so suddenly is the sight_oLthe 
co^^_o£Ppipmus, and'thoughts to which that gives nse. At 
rfct Hamlet, with his mind upon Heaven and repentance, 
treats the body with respect and expresses contnaon for Ins 
deed, and if we compare bs words here with those he 
employs earher, and with 

I’ll lug the guts into the neighbour room 

and the scoffing phases that follow at the end of the scene, 
we get a good measure of the difference between the tbee 
moods But the pious resolution, 

I wiU bestow hun and will answer well 
The death I gave him, 

brings into consciousness for the first time the awkwardness 
of the deed, and its mevitable consequences for himself He 
goes out, muttermg 

Thisybad begins, and worse remains behmd, 

and IS back agam almost immediately, a firenzied man once 
more, the Ghost and bs charge forgotten, and his bram full 
of the bmes of disgust, together with schemes, not for 
kdhng, but for ho.pdwinkmg bs im cle Once agam, a 
comparison between the two references to the royal couch, 
the first beginning at L 159 -with 

Good night, but go not to my unde’s bed, 

and the second beginning at 1 182, with 

Let the bloat kmg tempt you again to bed, 

* Lc. the death of Polomus makes a bad begmnmg “This” is the 
reading of Q 2, F r and all editors read “Thus” ' 
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exhibits the striking contrast m mooch The return of hystena 
destroys almost our last hopes that anything ‘will be done He 
has spared the Kmg, knowmg perfectly well that he will 
never have so good an opportumty agam. He has since slam 
the wrong man, and by the rash deed has placed himself 
legally within, the power of Claudius. And now his mmd is 
ruhmng upon his journey to England and the great things he 
will be doing there ! One can see “statists’ ’ like Robert Cecil 
or Francis Bacon at this point throwing up hands m despair. 

Eclipse 

Some cntics have boggled at Hamlet’s knowledge of the 
mission to England. But the Kmg had deaded upon it, for 
the sake of Hamlet’s health, before the play scene , and, though 
we are not told so, it is natural to suppose that Hamlet would 
be informed of the royal pleasure m order that due prepara- 
tions might be made. It was a pohucal mission. 

For the demand of our neglected tnbute, 

as Clauchus tells us When such missions were undertaken by 
great personages, royal prmces and the like, it was customary 
for the sealed commission m charge of some trusty gendeman 
or gendemen to be sent on m advance. And Hamlet appears 
firom* the words, 

There’s letters sealed, and my two school-fellows, 

Whom I will trust as I will adders fanged. 

They bear the mandate — they must sweep my way 
And marshal me to knavery, 

to have heard that Rosencrantz and Gmldenstem were to 
perform this duty.* What he did not know, because the King 
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only deaded it after the play scene, i e. at the beginning of 
3 3, was that the date of his own departure had been put 
forward and that the school-fellows were now to accompany 
him as his guards grass grows heneath the King s feet, 
he has a plan ready directly Hamlet (m the nunnery scene) 
gives him a hint of danger, a plan which can be easily 
adapted to meet the greater dangers that Luaanus and the 
Ming of Polomus reveal 

Claudius tells Xaertes later on that the reasons “why to a 
pubhc count” he “might not go” m regard to Hamlet’s 

feats 

So ctimeful and so capital in nature, 

were his popularity with the people and the love his mother 
bore him. But the mam reason, of course, he could not teU, 
VIZ that Hamlet Imew too much and at any “pubhc count” 
would be likely to accuse him of murder. Both protagonists 
' wgre compelled t5VWOtk in secret Hamlet for the sake of the 
family honour and his mother’s good name,^ Claudius for 
his own sake The only safe hne for the Kmg was to ship his 
nephew off to a foreign country and to have him suddenly 
done to death there The murder of Polomus greatly eases 
the operation of this scheme, he could now brush Gertrude’s 
objections aside, and take cotmsel with his “wisest fiiends”, 

- as we find him domg at the openmg of 4 3 , on the basis of 
known and mdisputable fact This consultation was an act 
of prudence on his part of which he reaped the firmts when it 
became necessary to explam the situation to Laertes Ham- 
let’s foUy also makes immediate action possible; no sooner 

* Vide above, pp 46-9, 172. 
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does liis uncle hear what has happened than he has him 
placed under arrest, and before nightfall he is out of the 
country. 

Hamlet knew well enough that he had lost the game for 
the time being. “This man shall set me packing.” But he 
spends some of his last moments m Denmark m sardonic 
salhes at _the expense of his enemies, which coming from a 
man with his back against a wall endue him with somethmg 
of epic greatness. His wit, however, is now macabre. The 
corpse, which has been his undoing and against which he 
seems to nourish a kind of grudge, has infected his imagma- 
tion; and it amuses him to think of Claudius as a similar 
corpse fattening maggots. The strain recurs m the grave- 
yard scene, though it has there become less ghoulish. That 
Shakespeare intended it to denote a morbid tendency seems 
to me imquestionable. On the other hand, those who find 
sexual repressions at the heart of Hamlet’s mystery, should 
note that while “the royal bed of Denmark” may be re- 
sponsible for making his “imagmations as foul as Vulcan s 
stithy” it is by no means the only cause of defilement The 
nature Shakespeare depicts is the prey not of a smgle obsession 
but of any influence and suggestion which chance may bring 
his way. At tunes Fortune’s finger will even happen to sound 
the stop of duty, as when he encounters the army of Fortmbras 
on his road to port. For, just as his mother’s mcest seems to 
turn the whole world mto “an imweeded garden that grows 
to seed”, as the dead body of Polomus fills the atmosphere 
with the odour of decomposition, so here he has only to be 
remmded of the unperformed task to exclaim 

How all occasions do inform against me, 

And spur my dull revenge ’ 
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Yet, tiiougli confessing to liaving cause, and wiU, and 
strength, and means” for action, he allows himself ^o be 
led away to England, a prisoner, at the entire disposal of a 
deadly foe, and m the dark as to his mtentions TThe conclud— 
mg words of the sohloquy are especially significant. - 

O, fiom this tune forth, 

My thoughts be bloody, or be nothing worth' 

Havmg just declared j 

Why yet I hve to say “This thi n g’s to do”, 

he IS now looking forward apparently to a hfe-time of 
bloody thoughts We remember that “Now could I dnnk^ 
hot blood” was followed by “Now might I do it”. 

Hamlet is lost to view for three scenes, or some 500 hues 
if we mclude the dialogue between the grave-diggers before 
he enters m 5 i But we are never allowed to forget him for 
a moment From the very beginning Shakespeare has been 
playmg variations upon the Hamlet-lheme through the 
mouths of other characters, and by diverse means, all the 
more effective because we sare often unconsaous of them, 
suggestmg^ that sa^ e of fn ^ation, Jfotfiity ^ and human in- 
ad^uacy which is^the burden of the whpje^symj^ony. We 
have watched the hypnotist at work m.act i^, HarnIS: plays 
obhgato to his own melancholy diroughout act 2, while the 
Player King heightens the tension of the play scene by 
expatiating on the subject of human mstability m a speech of 
of nearly thirty lines, which concludes. 

But orderly to end where I begun. 

Our wills and fotes do so contrary run. 

That our devices suU are overthrown. 

Our thoughts are ours, their ends none of our own, 

* Vide pp zQs-S 
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Furthermore, as Dr Caroline Spurgeon has pointed out, 
constant references to hidden disease, rottenness, corruption, 
rankness, tumours, etc., sup^)?^^^minan£ imnge^ 
Hamlet \ a fact which m her view suggests that Shakespeare 
saw the problem he was dealing with “not as the problem of 
an mdividual at all, but as something greater and even more 
mysterious, as a condition for which the mdividual himself 
is apparently not responsible, any more than the sick manis 
to blame for the cancer which strikes and devours him, but 
which nevertheless, m its course and development, imparti- 
ally and relentlessly, annihilates him and others, innocent and 
guilty ahke”.^ This carries the doctrine of moral irresponsi- 
bility too far, to the shortening even of Hamlet’s tragic 
stature. But though I believe Shikespeare wished us to the 
end to think of Hamlet as smnmg as well as smned against, 
there is no doubt that m contnvmg his “artful balance” he 
also suggests the other pomt of view. 

With the departure of Hamlet to England Shakespeare 
gives greater place than ever to ’these contrapuntal devices, 
makes them mdeed so conspicuous that they cease to be 
merely suggestive and are directly apprehended. The broadest 
effects of the kmd are obtamed through contrast of character, 
but everything that takes place m this section of the play is m 
rthe nature of a comment, an unfavourable comment, upon 
Hamlet. Opheha goes mad and drovms herself, and for these 
disasters he is solely to blame. In his sohloquy on Foronbras 
. he compares himself to the 

delicate and tender pnnce. 

Whose spint with divme ambition puSed 

* Leading Motives in the bnagery of Shakespeare^ s Tragedies (Shake- 
speamn Association Pamphlets), p 13. 
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Makes moutb at the invisible event, 

Exposing Tvliat is mortal and unsure 
To all that fortune, death and danger dare, 

Even for an egg-shell, 

and pomts the moral. Taken as a whole the sohloquy is, 
mde^, a kmd of backcloth which gives significance to aU 
that happens m the next three scenes There is, for example, 
the still more exact parallel with Laertes, a man of Hamlet’s 
age, and with family troubles and a problem to solve almost 
identical with his own Does he dally with the occasion or 
think “too precisely upon the event” ? On the contrary, no 
sooner is he returned fiom Pans to find his father slam and 
his sister ‘ ‘ dnven mto desperate terms ”, than he has organised 
a rebelhon and forceH~Eis~w^lnto" the palace. All that he 
says and does is a reflection upon Hamlet “What would 
you undertake”, asks Claudius of him, 

To show yourself your father’s son in deed 
More than in words ^ 

“To cut his throat 1 th’church” comes the instant uncom- 
promising reply, and we are at once reminded of the Kmg 
upon his knees and Hamlet puttmg up his sword Or take 
his first words to Claudius and Gertrude, as he breaks m 
upon them* 

O thou vde kmg. 

Give me my fither 
Queen Calmly, good Laertes 

Laertes That drop of blood that’s calm proclaims me bastard, 
Cnes cuckold to my fadier, brands the harlot, 

Even here, between the chaste unsmirched brows 
Of my true mother. 
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Is not Shakespeare dehberately echoing Hamlet’s words a 
hundred and tiurty lines earher: 

How stand I then, 

That have a father killed, a mother stamed, 
Exatements of my reason and my blood, 

And let all sleep ? 

Compare, too, Hamlet’s “native hue of resolution . 
sickhe^ji’er with the pale cast of thought”, or his “dread 
of something after deatE^’ which “puzzles the will”, with 
the foUowmg outburst. 

Laertes How came he dead? I’ll not be juggled witL 
To hell allegiance, vows to the blackest devd, 

Consaence and grace to^ the profoundest pit ^ 

I dare damnation To this pomt I stand. 

That both the worlds I give to neghgence, / 

Let come what comes, only I’ll be revenged 
Most thoroughly for my father 
King. Who shall stay you? 

Laertes My will, not all the world’s. 

And for my means. I’ll husband them so .well, 

They shall go far with htde 

Here the Idst hnes echo, once agam, the Fortinbras soldo quy* 

I do not know 

Why yet I hve to say “This thing’s to do,” 

Sith I have cause, and will, and strength, and means. 

To do’t 

As for more obhque suggestion, Shakespeare at 4 7 110-22 
gives the King a dozen hnes of reflection upon Time and 
Resolution which express m diflerent words exactly the 
same thought already enlarged upon, as we have seen, by 
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the Player King And it has been often remarked that we 
have the whole moral of Hamlet m the hnes: 

That we would do 

We should do when we would for this “would” changes, 
And hath abatements and delays as many 
As there are tongues, are hands, are acadents. 

And then this “should” is hke a spendthrift sigh. 

That hurts by easing 

It IS, moreover, significant that such procrastmation is 
immediately afterwards descnbed as an “ulcer” 
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If disease be the leading motive of Hamlet as a whole, that of 
Its finale is death. It opens in a grave-yard where clowns, m 
whom custom has made mterment a property of easmess, 
smg and jest amid ‘the gnm adjuncts of the charnel-house; 
and after an antimasque on the theme of the anaent profes- 
sion of grave-maker, we are led to consider skulls of various 
kmds a pohncian’s, a courtier’s, a lawyer’s, a jester’s, and 
lasdy (m imagmation) Alexander the Great’s There follows 
a funeral, the funeral of a smade,i and men struggle horribly 
by the open grave * The scene changes, and we are once more 
among the less endunng habitations of the hvmg, only to be 
reminded that what the hvmg hve for is to compass the 

^ I am not suggesting that Ophelia was a smade, only that the Grave- 
diggers altercauon, the maimed rites- and the churlish pnest’s words mat-r 
the funeral that of a suiadc, it is the atmosphere not the fact that 
matters 

’ Vide p 300. 
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death of one another. The hero proudly relates how by his 

contrivance two men iiave been 

\ 

put to sudden death, 

Not shnving-time allowed. 

And be in turn is then inveigled into a game of skill, m the 
which he is treacherously slam with a poisoned blade, after 
himself kilhng two other persons, while yet-a fourth dnnks 
dcaA from a pphoned^ (mp^JThe ground is strewn with 
corpses, like some forest glade at the end of a long day’s 
chase. And the play closes "with the mvocation 

O proud death, 

What feast is toward in thme eternal cell, 

That thou so many prmces at a sliot 
So bloodily hast struck^ — 

With an inventory of its contents m the summary 

Of carnal, bloody and unnatural acts. 

Of acadental judgements, casual slaughters, 

Of deaths put on by cunning and forced cause. 

And, m this upshot, purposes mistook 
Falln on th’mventors’ heads, 

and with soldiers bearmg off the bodies to the sound of a 
dead march and the peal of ordnance 
Yet this dance of death with its appalhng catastrophe is 
less painful to contemplate thpn the hopeless hiistration 
presented by the precedmg movement of the drama, Oin 
of rehcf is due m p art to the purgmg of the^emotions 
by the pity and terror of tragedy, m part to the exatement of 
the fencing-match before it suddenly becomes a shambles, 
but most of all to a renewal of our interest m and admira- 
tion for the hero himself. Hamlet returns from his voyage a 
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changed man, -with an' air of self-possession greater than at 
any other time of the play. We are not told why; but we 
may fancy, if we hke, that the seas have helped to exp ebthe 

‘‘something-setdedumatterlnL-his -.heart”, or that he has 
ga5neH^*confidence from the hoistmg of Rosencrantz and 
Gmidenstem with their own petar, or that simply his “cause 
of distemper” is wearmg off ^ The real source of the change 
IS, of course, a techmcal one The requirements of tragic 
dr ^ma compel his creator to wm back our respect for him 
before the end, to dissipate the clouds at sunset. Hamlet, 
we feel, is himself, or almost himself, and we begm to hope 
once agam, though because he is the hero of a tragedy we 
know that our hope is vam 

Of this change, as with previous developments, we receive 
due forewarning. There is not a touch of despondency m his 
letters That written to Horatio is busmess-hke, shows its 
author master of the situation m which he finds himself, and 
fills us with antiapation for the future. The letter to the 
Kmg is brief, not to say curt, but it contains one sentence 
which, we may guess, gave_Hamlet great pleasure m the 
writing “To-morrow shdl I beg leave to see your kmgly 
eyes ” Efe had watched those smding, furtive eyes as they 
blenched at the vision of one victim bemg done to death m 
mimic show, how wdl they look when confronted with a 
second mtended victim safe and well? In any event, there 
will be no smile m them as they hght upon the word “To- 
morrow’b 

I This IS the cxplanauon. given, by J Q Adams {op ett pp 283,288) 
who quotes R^gis and Krafft-Ebrng on. the stages in melMicholia. If only 
Shakespeare had read Krafit-Ebmg • 
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Wbeu he appears in the grave-yard, Handet considers m 
human remains a httle “too cunously” perhaps, but in very 
^erent mood from that of his jestmg with the guts of 
olomus. Hismmdisnolongermferted, the nausea in “And 
smelt so? pah!” is suffiaent mdication of that. Further, 
oug 'he.n;editates.ond,ea4,_and even seems to be resigned 
to It, there is no longing for it, thoughts'of suiade have been 
put om him. As for the task, so far from worrying about 
It, or reproaching himself with neglect, he speaks of it calmly 
md TOth apparent assurance; telhng Horano that the Kmg 
^ ed the cup of his iniquity to the brim and that it is 
time an end was put to it. Lastly, the ** antic disposition” has 
^tirely disappeared; and though he mahes fun of Osnc he 
oes so without bitterness, if with a good deal of contempt 
Hamlet is, in short, except for one incident, the complete 
Prince, dignified, cool, reflective, very noble in his speech to 
Laertes before the fencmg-match,' ^d nobler soil m death. 

Yet beneath aU this lurks the old Hamlet, the less excusable 
because his distemper has all but vanished. Shakespeare 
never lets us forget that he is a fadure, or that he has failed 
through weakness of character. And as failures will, he has 
^ome a sentimeutalist in his last phase. He^tands^bi^the 
^wly made grave with the skull of Yonck m his hands, and 
the world, it self e ver sentimental, loves to picture bTm thus. 

But the grave across winch he casts his jests or utters his 
philosophy of vamty of vamties, that creed of sentimentalists, 
has been prepared for a woman whom he has brought to 
death The corpse of Opheha is real, the vamty, as Horatio 
tunts, IS Hamlets over-cunous imagmanon tracmg “the 
loble dust of Alexander, nil a’ finds it stoppmg a bung-hole”. 


/ 
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Moreover when the shrouded figure is home in, and its 
identity is made plain, the man who has j ust been morahsmg 
^^dmost tearfully upon the remains of a jester dead thfe^’and- 
' twenty years ago, can find nothmg to utter but unconcerned 
"^Surprise^ “What, the fair Ophelia It is very much what 
he says when he comes upon her first m the nunnery scene; 
and he could hardly have said less had he recognised the 
pretty daughter of his washerwoman bemg home to her 
burial Dr Bradley mterprets the exclamation as the utterance 
of “one terrible pang”,^ but if Shakespeare had mtended 
that, he must have phrased it otherwise The epithet “fair” 
makes it remote, almost callous. We are remmded of the 
bored Macbeth and his 


She should have died hereafter. 

Such mvoluntary coldness produces its own reaction, as 
the speaker recollects what the dead has once been to him 
and IS shamed by the recollection. Macbeth seeks to excuse 
his insensibihty by generahsmg his loss m “Out, out, brief 
candle'” and the rest. Plamlet, bemg “most generous”, wiH 
have the greater shame, it is moreover aroused by the 
Queen’s 

I hoped thou shouldst have been my Hamlet’s wife, 

and IS then immensely aggravated by the “bravery” of 
Laertes s gnef “O, it offends me to the soul, to hear a 
robustious^ penwig-pated fellow tear a passion to tatters, to 
wery rags , Hamlet had declared to the First Player. The 

* If wc remember that when he last saw her he was thinking of her, 
and ttcating her, like a prostitute who had consented to tempt him to 
sclr-bctrayal, the unconcern seems natural enough. 

* Shakespearean Tragedy, p 14.5 
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^indecent over-emphasis of Laertes hkewise offends him to the 
soul, a soul already offendeff by its own under-emphasis. The 
result is explosion, the last exhibition of that uncontrolled 
hysteria which we have seen at work throughout the play. 
Hamlet explains it later to Horatio as a “towermg passion” 
of anger with Laertes; and there can be no doubt that the 
rodomontade about “forty^ thousand brothers”, drinking 
eisel and eatmg crocodiles, which concludes 

nay, an thou’lt mouth, 
rH rant as well as thou, 

is m the mam prompted by the desire to heap Ossa upon the 
Pehon of Laertes. What more there is m it is not love for 
Opheha — that hadb^e^dea^^dhuned long before she was 
— but self^feproach that love is absent: he is careful to say, 

I loved Opheha”, The outburst makes a fine scene, however, 
and the exatement of it no doubt brings him pleasure And 
if m retrospect he feels a httle apologetic, that is only because 
the similanty of their situations gives him a fellow-feehng 
with Laertes, not on Opheha’s account. Indeed, he does not 
mention her then, and at no time seems in the least conscious 
that he is responsible for her death. He is outraged by the 
stagmess of Laertes ; though he has himself come to prefer 
dreams to reahty and play-actmg to deeds 
We do not, of course, realise all this at once as we sit and 
watch the scene m the theatre It is there ready to be seen as 
we later ponder or talk over the sinuous, shimmermg changes 
m Hamlet’s mood which flash m and out of sight hke a lizard. 
But Shakespeare, as so often, m this play above ^ o,^ers, 
offers us a double plane of vision, the one for reflection and 
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the other for immechate apprehension There can be no 
doubt that'oui'fifst rSction to the funeral scene is intended 
^lo be in Hamlet’s favour. The re-entry of Laertes m act 4 has 
^ven Claudius an aUy, young, attractive, much wronged 
and, above aU, most determined and energetic. His figure 
for a while overshadows that of Hamlet, and is meant to. 
But the time has come to redress the balance, and Shakespeare 
with his usual boldness brmgs the young men first face to face 
with each other by the open grave of her whose death gives 
the brother the strongest claim upon our sympathy, and is 
most hkely to ahenate us fi:om the lover responsible for it. 
Hamlet’s conduct is strange, even terrible But when the 
attendants have parted them, and he stands away fiom the 
-grave’ qmvermg with a passion that gradually subsides mto a 
pathetic reminder of the old fiiendship between them, the 
ranting insmcenty of Laertes has become commonplace and 
contemptible beside the agony of this great and tortured 
spirit For we are left m no doubt about the agony, whatever 
be.its cause And as we note it and, prompted by the Queen, 
remember the mental distraction with which he is cursed, 
we acknowledge his essential nobihty and pity his affliction 
His affliction even leads us to condone his part m Opheha’s 
death. The unhappy girl is doubly buried, m the grave-yard 
and m the minds of the spectators We forget her at any rate 
for the moment, and Hamlet’s silence about his responsi- 
bihty, noted above, helps us to forget The showman does 
not wish our minds to be running upon that just yet 
It is the same story m the matter of Hamlet’s revenge 
Though he speaks of his duty and behaves as if he had 
returned fiiliy mtendmg to carry it out, he takes no effective 
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action to that end. Indeed, Shakespeare shows us that, but 
for the discovery of the crowning treachery m the fence with' 
Laertes and his exatement thereat, he never would have 
killed the King. He may demand passionately 
Is’t not perfect consaence 

To quit him with this arm? and is’t not to be damned, 

To let this canker of our nature come 
In further evd? 

But It is only the old reflection: “now mght I do it”. And 
Horatio, the clear-eyed, makes this striking rejoinder: 

It must be shordy known to him from England 
What is the issue of the busmess there 

In other words, if the deed is to be done at all, it must be at 
once; for directly the news of the death of Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstem reaches Claudius, all opportumty for action wdl 
be gone. Hamlet brushes this aside impatiently: 

It will be short, the mterun is mine. 

And a man’s life’s no more than to say "One”; 

a single pass, that is, will finish Claudius off. And he then, as 
Dr Bradley notes, immediately changes the subject. But 
neither Dr Bradley nor, I fancy, any other rnodem^ has seen 
that Shakespeare brings the Enghsh ambassadors in at the end 
of the ,play in order to demonstrate how short the interim 
actually is and to register the fact that though it had been at 
Hamlet’s disposal he jfiitters it away. 

That these points generallyescapenotice shows how quiedy 
and unobtrusively they are made For, once agam, though 
Hamlet is Hamlet to the end of the play, his creator wishes 
now to emphasise the nobihty of the man rather than his 
* Contemporary "statists” wouJd not have missed it. 
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■wealmess Botli nobility and weakness are exemplified m 
the business of the fenang-matcb which Hamlet ought 
lever to have undertaken,"^ and by means ^of which the 
^tastrophe is effeaed We love him for the very carelessness 
with which he falls m with the designs of his enemies, 
gj^able as that carelessness is; and our mmgled feehngs are 
well expressed for us m adyance by the King’s confident 
prophecy to Ljaertes that 

He being remiss, 

Most generous, and free from all contnving, 

' Will not peruse the foils 

It is a comment Shakespeare gives Claudius on purpose to 
catch our sympathy ivith bis victim We love him, again,for 
the fatahsm, rehance upon Providence, call it what you wdl, 
which he employs to justify this carelessness. He has been 
pluckmg the lapwmg Osnc, feather by feather, and hardly 
has the fop retired with his message than another lord enters 
with an enquiry from the Kmg to know if his “pleasure hold 
to play with Laertes”, or whether he “will take longer time” 
Mr Granvdle-Barker has taught me that this second, and at 
first blush entirely superfluous,^ emissary was mtroduced by 
Shakespeare m order to mterpose a brief mterval between 
the raillery with Osnc and the solemmty of the moment that 
follows the lord’s exit To expamte upon such a moment is 
to suflbcate it, a better way is direct quotation: 

Horatio You will lose this wager, my lord 

Hamlet I do not think so Since he went mto France, I have 
been in continual practice I shall wm at the odds, but thou 

* The F text omits him, cf The Mamismpt of Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet, i, 31-2 

DWH ,0 
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wouidst not tliink Jiow lU all’s here about my heart — but it is no 
matter 

Horatio Nay, good my lord — 

Hamlet. It is but foolery, but it is such a kind of gam-givmg as 
would perhaps trouble a woman. 

Horatio If your mind dishke any thmg, obey it I will forestall 
their repair lucher, and say you are not fit 

Hamlet Not a whit, we defy augury. There is speaal provi- 
dence m the fall of a sparrow If it be now, 'as not to come — if it 
be not to come, it will be now — if it be not now, yet it will 
come — the readmess is all. Smce no man , of aught he leaves, 
knows wJfaf is’t to“ leave betimes, let be 

Hamlet is fey, as heroes have been since the dawn ofhterature; 
but was ever feydom so wonderfully set forth, or a doomed 
hero more adorable? 

Fmally, we love him for his attitude towards Laertes His 
admiration for others, and his chamnng and easy bearmg 
towards his inferiors m rank — the two traits are closely 
assoaated — ^have endeared him to us firom the beginning of 
the play. Indeed, when the sprmgs of the afiecnonate sym- 
pathy with which we follow his career are explored they wiU 
be found to consist, apart firom the innate grandeilr of his 
spirit, very largely m two thmgs" first, the unreserved, 
almost boyish, dehght with which he greets Horatio and 
Marcellus, Rosencrantz and Guildenstem, and the players, 
as they come m one after another, and secondly the affection 
he himself displays, espeaaUy m the confidential talk as the 
play scene opens, towards his fiiend Horatio. This impulsive 
magnanimity finds its last and most attractive expression m 
his behaviour to Laertes “That is Laertes, a very noble 
youth'’, he exclaims to Horatio as he first catches sight of hun 
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in the funeral procession. And he captivates us completely 
hy the “gentle entertainment*’ he uses before they fall to 
pky , for to question the good faith of his request for pardon 
and of his plea of “a sore distraction”, as most critics have 
done, IS to murder a beautiful effect. Shakespeare mtended 
the speech to wm our hearts, and never for a moment ex- 
pected us to take it at anythmg but its face value.^ The proof 
of H amlet’s sincerity is that his later conduct is consistent with 
It and'tSatlSertes is evidendy shaken by his generosity He 
calls Laertes “my brother”; he declares that he “wdl this 
brother’s wager frankly play ”, he compares his ‘ ‘ ignorance 
with Laertes’s “skill”, and he asserts that the Kmg “has laid 
the odds o’th’ weaker side”. He had told Horatio that, 
ashamed of his treatment of Laertes at the grave-side of 
Ophelia, he mtends to “court his favours”. He does so m 
simple-hearted and mgenuous honesty, for he admires 
Laertes, and his admiration at once redounds to his own 
honour and blackens that of the unworthy object of it. 
rU be your fod, Laertes,” he cries, 

m mme ignorance 

Your skill shall hke a star I’th’ darkest mght 
Sttck fiery off mdeed 

The words, genume enough on Hamlet’s part, are dramatic 
irony on Shakespeare’s The roles of the two men are now 
completely reversed. Hamlet’s irresolution has shown drab 
m contrast with the bnlhant impemosity of his rival, firesh 
firom Pans and burning with revenge for his father In the 
sphere of action Laertes puts him utterly' to shame. But 

* C£ above, pp 216-17. 
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decision and detemnnation do not make “character”, though 
the world thinks so. There is also nobihtv and ge nerosity, 
honour and m tegnty of soul, and m this sphere Hamlet 
shines **|ike a star I’th’ darkest mgEt^^gainst the base mi- 
qmty oiTEis opponents. T ^"sw ord-play of the last act, m 
short, symbolises the conflict of twqjirmcml^' the eternally 
recurrent, never concluded, battle between dismterested and 


material ends. From the time of Socrates, “who drank his 
poison ancfis dead”, the champions of the spirit have paid 
the price ; for the princes of this world are all-powerful They 
are, moreover, unshackled by scruple, they have not to 
shrink at buying “an unction of a mountebank”. That 
Hamlet dies fightmg m this battle is his vindication Called 
uponl^r dee<^ he, fails, dismally and completely, he is im- 
inortal for what he is, for die “noble substance” which no 
fnlure can ‘Mout”, no death can annihilSe/"^ 


The hero at hay 

To the majority of Shakespeare’s audience, however, the 
sword-play was what it pretended to be, and had no further 
significance. Nor would it^occur to them to seek for any m 
a spectacle so fascmatmg m itself Unhappily, few nowada^^s 
are mterested m the anaent sport of fence , and so gready 
have fashions m sword-play changed smce the beginnmg of 
the seventeenth century, that editors have almost entirely 
neglected this scene, and it is very difficult even for the expert 
fencer of to-day to tell exacdy how it should be played. I 
must ask the reader, therefore, to bear with me m one last 
essay m reconstruction, this time with the aid of books by the 
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old fencing masters ^ His patience will perhaps be rewarded, 
if I can recapture for him a htde of the understandmg with 
which die Eli2M.bethaii gallants followed this most thnUmg 
chmax to the most thnlbig play of all time For Burbadge, 
we may be sure, was an expert fencer and would have chosen 
a worthy opponent. 

The scene is set and the plot laid, it will be remembered, 
by the Kmg and Laertes m 4 7, The Kmg tells Laertes that 
Hamletisj'ery .^ig^us t o meet him m fen ce, havmg recently 
heard great thmgs of his~skdl from a French visitor to the 
Danish court He proposes, therefore, to bnng diem together 
for a wager, when 

, with ease, 

Or with a htde shuffln^, you may choose 
A sword tS^^^and in a pass of pracuce 
Requite him for your father 

Laertes, not to be outdone m villamous suggestion, offers to 
anoint the pomt of the weapon with a poison m his possession, 
so mortal 

thatif gall hun shghdy, 

I Cmay be.d^ th. - 

And Claudius caps this in turn with his project of the 
poisoned chahce, biddmg Laertes attack furiously so as to 
m^e Ha^ et thirsty for dnnk between the bouts The next 

^ For a discussion of these and a justificauon of the account dog- 
matically set down in the following pages, vtde my Introduction to 
George Silver’s Paradoxes of Defence, 1599 (Shakespeare Association 
Facsimiles, no 6, 1933) Since that was written, however, my views on 
the third bout and the exchange of rapiers have developed under the 
^uence of a letter by Mr Evan John m TJte Ttmes Literary Sifpplement 
(Jam 25, 1934) and m. subsequent conversation with Fim. C£ notes on 
pp 285, 286 
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we hear of the scheme is from Osnc, who accosts Hamlet at 
the hegmnmg of the last scene and, havmg praised Laertes m 
his affected fashion with much preaous talk of rapiers and 
pomards with their “hbcral-conceited carnages”, eventually 
comes to the pomt as follows. 

The king, sir, hath laid, sir, that m a dozen passes between 
yourself and him he shall not exceed you three hits 'He hath laid 
on twelve for rune And it would come to immediate tnal, if 
your lordship would vouchsafe the answer 

The speech has been timversally misconstrued “This 
wager”, wntes Dr Johnson, “I do nottmderstand In a dozen 
passes one must exceed the other more or less than three hits 
Nor can I comprehend how, m a dozen, there can be twelve 
to nine. The passage is of no importance; it is suffiaent that 
there was a wager.” It is dangerous to contradict the Great 
Cham, but we can be certam that to the Elizabethans the 
passage was important, and that Shakespeare would be most, 
careful to have the details of a sportmg event both correct 
and mtelhgible. Had Samuel Johnson ever played James 
Boswell at golf, and been beat^ by him “three up”, he 
might have reahsed that it is seldom necessary to finish 
aU the holes, or rounds, or bouts of an agreed match The 
fiirst part of Osne’s statement I mterpret as follows the Kmg 
wagers that Laertes will not win three up m the match. Jn 
the second, I think, the commentators have gone astray 
through faihng to see that the “ he ” m “ he hath laid on twelve 
for nme” is identical with the “he” m the precedmg clause, 
viz. Laertes, and that “laid on” means “laid down Condi- 
tions”, not “wagered” In oAer words, Laertes on his side 
stipulates for a match of twelve bouts instead of the usual 
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nine/ m order to give liimself more elbow room to meet tbe 
heavy odds proposed by Claudius Even so the odds were 
heavy enough. As we shall see, m the actual match. Hamlet 
wins die first two bouts straight ofi* and draws the third, 
which meant that he only had to “win two more and draw 
another for all to be over, smce Laertes could not possibly 
have finished three up with four pomts against him and six 
to play 

Havmg thus determined the character of the wager, let us 
next glance at the kmd of fightmg mvolved “What’s his 
weapon’” asks Hamlet, thatis to say, what sort offence does 
he propose’ And Osnc answers “Rap ier and ^d^ger” At 
the time when Hamlet was first stagdohy'^S^espeare, three 
vanenes of sword-play were possible, sword-and-buckler 
play, the old English fashion of fightmg with the short 
broadsword m one hand and a hght target m the other, 
smgle rapier-play, m which the combatants fought widi long 
rapiers m their right hands, their left bemg covered with a 
gaundet or glove of mail so that they could parry ■with it and, 
should the opportumty offer, seize then opponent’s rapier 
and wrest it from him; and thndly, rapier-and-dagger play, 
that is •with a rapier m the right hand and a dagger m the left 
At the end of the sixteenth century Enghsh methods had 
given place with persons of fashion to the rapier-play im- 
ported from abroad and the sword-and-buclder men were 
regarded as out of date, so much so that Hotspur can think 

* I found difficulty m discovering from the old fencing-books the 
number of bouts usually played for a prize George Silver, however, on 
p 3 of his Paradoxes of Defence, 1 599, issues a mock challenge to the foreign 
swordsmen he detested for a senes of matches of rimr bouts each, which 
he would hardly have done if nme bouts had not been customary 
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of no epithet more contemptuous for Prince Hal than to call 
him “that same sword-and-buckler Prince of Wales”. Single 
rapier, moreover, was less favoured at the moment than 
rapier-and-dagger, the populanfy of which at the turn of the 
century is attested by an engravmg of the City of London by 
John Norden m 1600, wherem duelhsts are depicted fighting 
m “George’s Feeldes ” with rapier m one hand and dagger m 
the other ^ The vogue was a temporary one, and had passed 
away before the text of Hamlet was printed m 1623, so that 
it is not surpnsmg to find no daggers mentioned in the Foho 
stage-direction for the setting of the match at 5 2.222 The 
corresponding direction m the Second Quarto, on the other 
hand, gives us “daggers” as well as “Foiles”; and there can 
be no reasonable doubt that both were used by Burbadge and 
his stage-opponent at the onginal performance 

, By “foil”, It should be added, we are not to understand 
the buttoned fleuret of modem fence, smce buttons ap- 
parently did not come mto general use until Tyell past the 
middle of the seventeenth cenmry,* but a weapon similar to 
that employed m senous fight but with edge bated and point 
blunted. Indeed, the treacherous scheme of Laertes would 
have been impossible had buttons been mfended ,3 smce it 

^ I owe this information to the courtesy of Dr Wieselgren of the Royal 
Library, Stockholm, which possesses a particularly fine copy of Norden’s 
engravmg 

* Fide Egerton Castle, Sc/wols and Masters of Defence, pp 191, 197 
On the other hand, the Oxford Dictionary quotes Drummond of 
Hawthomdene (m a letter dated Aug 6, 1606) “ They would have most 
■willmgly taken the buttons off the tods ” There is nothing, however, to 

show that Shakespeare knew anything of the fleuret. 

3 -pjjg buttons first used on foils were globular m shape and about the 
size of golf-balls, they would therefore have been easily seen fi-om a 
considerable distance. ' 
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was just because a "foil” could only be distinguished firom 
a "sharp” on close inspection that an "unbated sword’ 
Inight "with ease or with a httle shuffling be introduced 
^But, though the introduction of the fatal weapon was easy, 
the actual choice of weapons required a htde management, to 
which swordsmen in the ongmal audience would no doubt 
be fully ahve Laertes must get possession of his sharp before 
Hamlet makes his selection, and the busmess must at the 
same time seem open and above board 
My own behef is that Osnc was needed as an accomphce 
for this He was one of the judges, and the judges were 
responsible for seemg that all was m order with the weapons, 
so that he would naturally enter with the foils on his arm, 
while his colleague perhaps bore the daggers, which of 
course were all bated And if Osnc does not brmg m the 
unbated sword, then Laertes must do it himself, which will 
be less effective Furthermore, Osnc is suspect as the 
emissary who is “put on” by the Kmg to praise the excel- 
lence of Laertes with his weapon and so lure Hamlet to the 
match, while it is to Osnc that the falling Laertes whispers 
I am justly lolled with mine own treachery”, which he 
would hardly do if there were not a secret understandmg 
between them That he was an accomphce might easily be 
conveyed to the audience by a significant glance on the part 
of Claudius, as he says " Give them the foils, young Osnc”.* 
However this may be, a number of fods, with the unbated 
sword among them, are evidendy first placed on some side 
table, and at the King’s command Osnc then brmgs forward 
a few for the combatants to take then choice. At this pomt 
the Kmg distracts Hamlet’s attention by discussmg the wager 
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with him, which enables Laertes to have first pick.^‘ He takes 
a foil, makes a pass or two, declares it “too heavy”, and 
forthwith goes himself to the table and fetches the sharp he 
finds there * Meanwhile, Hamlet has made his choice fioir 
the foils Osnc offers him and expressed himself satisfied. Mi 
GranviHe-Barker suggests that Laertes not only finds his 
unbated weapon on the side table but actually “anoints” it 
there and then with the poison, his back to the stage-audience 
but in full view of the spectators in the theatre This seems 
a most attractive proposal, not only because of its theatrical 
efiectiveness but also because it would leave no manner of 
doubt that he now had “the treacherous instrument” m his 
hand. 

Next the combatants make ready and take their stations 
Laertes probably enters already dressed But Hamlet has to 
remove his doublet and put on a shirt of mail or breastplate, 
together with a kmd of skull-cap and gloves of mail, which 
were commonly worn for protection m fencing at this 
time.^ For a fight with heavy swords, although bated, was 
no child’s play, and terrible blows might be given or received 
on unprotected parts * Meanwhile, the servants bear m 
flagons of wme and cups, the latter at the Kmg’s command 
bemg set upon a table by his side 

The match now begins and Laertes, taking the offensive 
accordmg to the Kmg’s suggestion,^ at first presses Hamlet 
hard. But, after much thrusting and parrymg on both sides, 

1 It may be that I^ertes, as the fencer challenged, was entitled to this, 

I have no evidence on the point ^ ^ , , , 

2 J/tJe Vmcenao Saviolo’s Practise (i595) ior these details 

3 Fide 4 7 157 
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Hamlet slips past Ins guard and scores “a very palpable hit” 
on his body He has won the first bout for Claudius, and at 
:%ce the ketde-drums sound, the trumpets blow and the 
bnnon is. fired, after which prelude his highness calls for 
wme in which to pledge his “son” An attendant fills one of 
the cups, and Claudius drinks ftom it Then holdmg up a 
magnificent single pearl, a umon 

Richer than that which four successive kings 
In Denmark’s jCrown have worn, 

he declares it to be Hamlet’s by virtue of his prowess, seems 
to drop It mto the cup and bids the servant hand the'cup to 
the Pnnce Whether the union is really a phial contammg 
poison or the poison is otherwise conveyed mto the cup we 
are not told. It suffices for us to know that the poison is now 
there, and that the d nnk is death . But though the first bout 
has been violent, Hamlet does not wish for dnnk “ I’ll play 
this bout first,” he says, ‘‘set it by awhile ” And so the cup is 
put upon the side table behind him where the spare rapiers 
he, and Claudius must bide his tune. 

The second bout is engaged, and Laertes redoubles his 
efforts His chief object is, of course, to wound Hamlet with 
the poisoned pomt But he has a second also, namely to keep 
him in such constant and vigorous motion as to make him 
hot and dry”, and so thirsty for the King’s lovmg-cup We 
must imagme, then, an excitmg bout, lastmg some mmutes, 
at the end of which Hamlet agam scores He is now two up 
with ten to go, and m spite of the violent exertion is showmg 
fine form -Laertes will be hard put to it, if he is to beat him 
three up ‘Our son shall wm”, cries the King m well 
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simulated glee at the success of his champion, though he is 
begmmng to fear that the poisoned sharp may never touch 
Its victim at all. The Queen too is dehghted at the way h^ 
dear boy is holding his own against this Pans-trained scnmer- 
She comes up to him during the mterv^; and noticing that he 
IS panting a httle with the exercise and that the perspiration is 
begmmng to trickle from his brow mto his eyes ^ — a. serious 
embarrassment for a fencer — she offers him her handker- 
chief. At the same time, finding herself dose to the table 
upon which the cup stands, she hands it to him to quench his 
thirst, after first pledgmg him m it herself. But Hamlet is an 
expenenced athlete, and knows that to drmk while stiU 
exerting oneself is only to mduce more perspiration and-to 
make one thirstier still. “I dare not dnnk yet, madam”, he 
declares, “by and by”, 1 e when the match is over, or my 
victory is certain. 

The Kmg m helpless anguish of spirit watches Gertrude 
dnnk deep of the poison His affection for her is genume, 
and is the best thmg about him But more than her hfe is 
mvolved m the temble acadent It will reveal the character 
of the dnnk, and perhaps before Hamlet is m any way 
touched The “back or second” he had devised, m case the 
“venomed stuck” should fad. 

And that our dnft look through our bad performance, 

^ This, I am convmced, is the meaning intended by “He’s fet, and 
scant of breath” The offer of the napfcm shows that HanoJet is per^inng, 
and his reluctance to dnnk pomts to it too Cf i Hen IV, 241. ‘^Come 
'out of that fat (=sweaty, or stufiy) room ” The notion that “fft” refers 
to the hypothetical corpulence of Burbadge is absurd on the face of it, 
for, if th? player was actually growing over-stout for the part of “young 
Hamlet” m 1601, the last thing Shakespeare Would do would be to draw 
attention to the fact. 
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threatera itself to expose the whole plot. The situation look^ 
hlack md^d for i^e conspirators, and they snatch the 
:'^portunity of Hamlet’s being engaged with the Queen, as 
'she wipes his face, for a brief word together. “My lord, 
I’E hit hun now”, says Laertes To wound Hamlet at once is 
his only hope, for the Queen may drop at any moment. But 
Claudius doubts his capacity to pass Hamlet’s guard. I do 
not think’t”, he rejoms gloomily. 

His doubts are justified by the third bout which ends m a 
draw. Hamlet, having taken the measure of his opponent and 
now confident that he can hold his own, ralhes him upon his 
vehement tacacs 

You do but dally, 

I pray you pass with your best violence. 

I am afeard you make a wanton of me 

Laertes needs no such provocation. He attacks with a better 
violence than ever. Quick as he is, however, Hamlet is 
quicker stdl, and pames every thrust And, as often happens 
when too much force is used m rapier-play, a lock ensues 
The point of Laertes’s weapon, as Hamlet wards off,a parti- 
cularly ftmous stroke, becomes jammed m the projecting 
hooks on the hilt of his dagger,^ and the judges are obhged 
to intervene and part them, while the announcement “No- 
thing neither way” means that the bout is at an end Laertes 
IS desperate The Queen is beginning visibly to droop m her 
chair of state, Hamlet shows no sign of wishmg to dnnk 
ftom the cup , and three bouts have passed without his bemg 
even touched with the anointed sharp The only resource 
remaining is open foul play, and so, the bout over and 
* I owe die suggesuon to Mr Evan John, {vide p 286, n 2). 
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Hamlet off his guard, Laertes suddenly lunges, and shouting 
“Have at you now ! ” — ^wounds him at last in the arm.^ But 
he has reckoned without his host. The dastardly foul wit£ 
the unexpected song of the wound infuriates Hamlet, and 
Hamlet infuriated is a very dangerous person His bleeding 
(made visible to the audience) shows him that Laertes holds 
a sharp, and he detemnnes to get possessron of it Accordingly, 
he closes with him, beats aside his dagger with the dagger 
m his own left hand, and suddenly droppmg to the ground 
the fod m his nght, seizes with the empty hand the hdt of 
the sword he covets and wrests it from his enemy’s grasp.^ 
The feat, we may be sure, is greeted with thunders of applause 
from the spectators m the theatre, as he pauses m ironical 
courtesy to allow Laertes to pick up the discarded foil. 
Claudius, who has seen all, now makes one last attempt to 
save his accomphce. “Part them, they are mcensed ”, he cnes 
to the judges.3 But Hamlet is not to be tncked thus He 
counters the King with a gnm “Nay, come agam ”, and before 
Osnc can mtervene, he has run his man through with the 
pomt that had already wounded himself. Laertes staggers 
back mto the arms of Osnc,' dying; and the “brother’s 
wager” is at an end. Hamlet has won “at the odds” — and 
spite of them * 

Details here and there may be wrong m the foregoing 

^ Tins, I am told by fencers who remember it, is how the scene was 
played by Irving at the Lyceum m 1878 under the direction of Alfred 
Hutton, the well-known and learned swordsman 

* This explanation of the exchange, at once techmcally satisfrctory and 
'highly dramatic, I once agam owe to Mr Evan John, see his letter 
publimed m The Times Literary Supplement on Jan. 25, 1934. 

3 Vide Bradley, Shakespearean Tragedy, pp 422-3. 
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account, but tins was, m general, I believe, the way the fatal 
match was played out on the Globe stage in 1601. It was a 
<^nce fought by expert swordsmen before an understandmg 
audience, many of them expert swordsmen themselves and 
all of them tramed from boyhood to use eye, hand, wnst and 
arm m self-defence Thus, every motion of the combatants, 
every turn of the fight, was followed with concentrated 
attention and the keenest appreaation. To such watchers, the 
exchange of swords must have seemed the most thnlhng 
moment of the play. How different an atmosphere, fiom 
that of the modem theatre 1 With us the rapiers are exchanged 
by acadent, as the result of a vulgar scram m which both 
weapons clatter to the stage. And the match as a whole, 
fought by two 

vile and ragged foils, 

Right lU-disposed m brawl ridiculous, 

before spectators none of whom has ever handled a sword m 
his life, is only saved firom tedium by the knowledge that 
treachery is at work. 

What we lose is far more than mterest m an exatmg game 
of skitL Elizabethans would see Hamlet, for the first time 
in the play, fightmg his enemies, instead of t alkin g Smce the 
Ghost dehvered his charge all their thoughts have been 
centred upon that right arm and the deed required of it And 
here it is at last m action, sword m hand and givmg an 
excellent account of itself The opponent is the agent of 
Claudius, not Claudius himself, but they know that Claudius’s 
turn will come Hamlet is at first unconsaous of the situa- 
tion, but they can see that he must presently reahse. Mean- 
while he holds his fo& at bay, as he wins bout after bout, as 
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lie puts the cup firom him, as he keeps out of reach of Laertes’s 
weapon. All the forces of evil agamst which he has been 
pitted horn the beginning seem to find consummation in the 
triple treachery ofnakedpomt, envenomed steel, andpoisoned 
chahce. He is “be-netted round with yilhnies” as never 
before. He is the epical hero fightmg overwhelming odds 
with his back against the wall And the hope steals into the 
hearts of the spectators that he may even yet win through, 
until the dastardly lunge and the bleedmg arm re min d them 
that he is doomed, that this is tragedy, of which the end must 
be his death. Yet they stiU hope that he may fulfil his task and 
satisfy the demands ofjusttce, lest “dns canker of our nature” 
should “come^m forther evil”. It is ‘tune the earth were nd 
of the crowned m pmte r iipihn g upon' his throne. Thus, when 
Hamlet discards the bated rapier and seizes the sharp fi-om his 
opponent, the exploit exates not only ardent admiration 
but the keenest antiapations. His enemies are now at his 
mercy, the instrumen^f vengeanrcj^ ^e^engme of their 
own treachery, and he has added a cubit to his staturej 
For^Lhe occasion be auspicious, soil more is the beanng 
of the Prmce. There is no procrastination or hesitation here 
We have noted the retum^qfj^ safety* we have aheady 
forgotten his weakness m our dehght at his large-hearted and 
careless generosity, we are now to see him rise to the height 
of his whole greamess The dymg Hamlet leaves upon us a 
sense of power, of terrific force, which we have caught sight 
of m his fierce threat to those who would prevent him foUow- 
mg the Ghost, in his struggle with Laertes by the grave, m 
his treatment of Rosencrantz and Guildenstem, but which we 
have never before seen at fulL The pitiless way he spits 
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Laertes with his own point shows us what to expect The 
Queen fills, overcome with her husband’s poison; and 
^ougET^udius, inexhaustible as ever m resource, explains 
as a fiintmg-fit at the sight of blood, she is able with her 
last breath to warn her son of die' cup. It is a titamc figure 
who at fills calls out m a terrible voice of mmgled anguish 
and fury 

'O vdlainy * ho • let the door be locked — 

I leek it out. 


He knows where the treachery is; there is to be no escape for 
King Paddock this time But ^ has not yet been told, for 
Laertes, repenting m death of the sorry part he has played, 
now confesses the venomed stuck, and cnes “The Kmg,jfiie 
King’s to blame’’. An d so, at lengt^JHarnlejijf^^]^ imcle, 
a naked poisoned sword in his hand. His “mtenm” has 
narrowed down to less than “half an hour of hfe”, and he 


can already feel the poison at work m his veins. The end, so 
comes with a dreadful sudden ness F irst the 
envenomed pomL'an'd^tEen (he “potion” are turned agamst 
l^esm ous, murderous, d amned Dane”, and as he 
file cup between his teefiO^nfiet disp«^ him with 
one last bitter qmbble: 


Is thy union here? 
Follow my mother 


It is a repetition of a former farewell “father and mother is 
man and wife, man and wife is one flesh” John-a-dreams 
tamed long, but this Hercules “sweeps” to his revenge 
The task accomplished, Hamlet has a moment to exchange 
a noble forgiveness with Laertes, when he too falls; and his 
v^rcmaining thoughts are occupied with the future of the 
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angdom he cannot inherit, and with his own good name. 
This last IS the only thing left him amid the nun of his hfe and 
'amily, and now the unhappy Queen is dead, it can do no 
larm that the tmth should be told. How much it means to 
um IS shown by the feroaty with which he foils Horatio’s 
Lttempt to dnnk the poisoned dregs, one more outbreak of 
the tremendous self that death has recovered for him, .an 
outbreak which renders the final ^appeal to his fiiend all the 
more lovely and pathetic* 

i If thou didst ever hold me m thy heart, 

1 Absent thee ftom fehaty awhile, / 

\ And m this harsh world draw thy breath m pam, 
t To tell my story 

Shakespeare i sjusdy famous fo r the word s he sets^^^uppn the 
bps of dying jmen”, but he never betters these, which tell us 
Hamlet’s story as Horatio cannot tell it, and teU us too that, 
duty now performed, he no longer fears what dreams may 
come 

, When we have shuffled off this mortal coil 

And so, to Horatio’s leave-takmg of the passmg soul — 

Now cracks a noble heart. Good mght, sweet prmce, 

And Bights of angeh sing thee to thy r^t — 

we may add Hamlet’s own words to one already dead: 
“Rest, rest, perturbed spirit 
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The Adultery of Gertrude 

There are those who deny the fact of adultery before the murder 
of King Hamlet, on the ground that the word “adulterate” is 
' only once used m the play, and that it is possible to take this as a 
reference to the mamage, which would of course be regarded as 
no marriage at all by the Church whether Protestant or Cathohc ^ 
But such a view runs directly counter to the Belleforest story, the 
source of all other versions, which, speakmg of the murderer of ’ 
Hamlet’s father, declares “that before he had any violent or 
bloody hands, or once committed pamade upon his brother, he 
had mcestuously abused his wife”. This 'does not of course^ 
prove that Shakespeare’s'Claudius was an adulterer, but it pro- 
vides the clue to the foUowmg somewhat cryptic speech of the 
Ghost’s, which will, as Dr Bradley contends, admit of no other 
mterpretaaon: " 

Ay, that incestuous, that adulterate beast, 

With witchcraft of his wit, with traitorous gifts, 

O wicked wit and gifts, that have the power 
So to seduce, won to his sh^eM lust 
The will of my most seeming-viTtudiis -queen, 

0 Hamlet, what a falhng-off was there ' 

From me whose love was of that digmty, 

That It went hand m hand euen with the vow 

1 made to her in mamage, and to dechne 

Upon a wretch whose natural gifts were poor . 

To those of nune, 

But vntue, as it never will be moved. 

Though lewdness court it in a shape of heaven. 

So lust, though to a radiant angel linked. 

Will sate itself m a celestial bed 
And prey on garbage 

^ Vide Wolfgang EeUer, Shakespeare Jahrbuch, 1919, p 152, van Dam, 
The Text of Shakespeare’s Hamlet, pp 55-d 
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Is the Ghost speaking here of the o’er-hasty marriage of Claudius 
and Gertrude? Assuredly not His “certam term” is drawmg 
rapidly to an end, and he is already begmnmg to scent tlic 
morning air” Hamlet knew of the mamage, and h^ whole soul 
was filled with nausea at the diought of the speedy hastmg to 
“mcestuous sheets” Why then should the Ghost waste preaous 
moments m telling Hamlet what he was fully cognisant of before? 
He had comfe firom his “prison-house” to mate his son to revenge 
by brmgmg him news, news which only he could commumcate to 
him Moreover, though the word “mcestuous” was apphcable 
to the marriage, the rest of the passage is entirely mapphcablc to 
It Expressions like “witchcraft”, “traitorous gifts”, “seduce”, 
“shameful lust”, and “seemmg-virtuous” may be noted m 
passing But the rest of the quotation leaves no doubt upon the 
matter The comparison of the “natural gifts” of Kmg Hamlet 
•with those of his brother, taken m conjuncaon with the reference 
to the “mamage-vow”, “celestial bed”, and “preymg on gar- 
bage”, can have but one meamng The Ghost is speakmg of 
Gertrude’s mfidehty before his death He breathes not a hmt of 
her possible comphaty m the murder; on the contrary, his spcaal 
charge to Hamlet concemmg her seems to imply that he acqmtted 
her of any knowledge of it Consequently Hamlet’s fierce cry 
“O most permaous woman*” uttered shordy after his father’s 
disappearance can refer to nothmg else than the new fact he has 
just gleaned as to her unfaithfulness during her husband’s life- 
time 

Again, the scene m act 3 between mother and son is mexphe- 
able unless Hamlet has somethmg more against her than her 
hasty mamage He does not accuse her of adultery m so many 
words, yet the speech beginning 

Such an act 

That blurs the grace and blush of modesty. 

Calls ■virtue hjyocnte, takes off the rose 
From the fair forehead of an innocent love 
And sets a blister there, i mk^p mmaj^e yow^ 

As false as dicers' oaths, O such a deed 
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As from the body of contractton plucks 
7jliej>eiy soul, and sweet religion makes 
A rhapsody of words. 




IS a dear enough indication of what he has m his mind, and n 
altogether extravagant if taken as referrmg only to her mamage 
The Queen sees that he knows all, and, m her mood of faale 
repentance, imphady admits her giult. Moreover, the word 
Hamlet shrinks fi:om uttering to her he makes no bones about 
with Horatio later, when he declares that Claudius had “whored” 
his mother,^ while Horatio himself in the summary of the events 
of the play which he gives to the astonished Fortmbras comprises 
the history of Claddius m one hne.* 

Of carnal, bloody and unnatural acts. 


m which murder signtficandy stands between adultery and mcest. 
The adultery, hke many other things m Hamlet, is not perhaps as 
exphat as it might be; but there can be no doubt that it was 
mtended 
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TJie Funeral of Ophelia 
/ 

I contend above (pp 68-70) that the funeral in 5.1 was intended 
by Shakespeare to be conducted by an Anghcan, or at any rate 
a Protestant, Doctor of Divinity As the service has long been 
considered a Roman Cathohc one, it is well to msist that none of 
Shakespeare’s 'references to it are mcompanble with Anghcan 
usage m the reign of Ehzabeth In compihng these notes. I have 
received much help from Dr Percy Dearmer, who allows me to 
quote his authonty as a liturgiologist m support of my mter- 
pretanon 

(1) maitnid rites I have htde doubt that the real ongm of these 
“maimed ntes” was theatrical convemence Shakespeare needed 
a funeral, but elaborate ceremomal, such as was customary at 
Elizabethan court burials, would have mvolved smgmg men and. 
boys and have taken time He therefore informs us through the 
mouths of the gravediggers and the pnest that a conflict of 
opimon had arisen over the death of Ophelia, and that while the 
“crowner” had brought m a verdict of “Chnsnan bunal”, 1 e 
had refused to find her guilty o£ felo-de-se, the offiaant himself 
had taken the opposite view, accordmg to which 

She should m ground unsanctified have lodged 
Till the last trumpet for charitable prayers, 

Shards, flmts and pebbles should be thrown on her; 

m other words, she should have been buned m the manner after 
which all suiades were buned m this country up to 1823, when 
the practice was abolished by law The gravediggers are clearly 
persuaded that the coroner has been influenced unduly by the 
rank of the deceased. “Will you ha’ the truth an’t^ if this had not 
been a gentlewoman, she should have been buned out a Christian 
bunal ” And the pnest corroborates this by declaring that “great 
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command”, i e royal injunctions, had “o’erswayed” the law of 
the Church. In this way Shakespeare provided a ^perfecdy 
reasonable explanation of the simple stage-procession without 
ceremony of any land, which was what he wanted We glean the 
impression that, as a reluctant concession to pressure from the 
Kmg, the Church had allowed some land of shortened bunal 
service m the royal chapel,^ the tolhng of the bell, and mterment 
m sanctified ground, but nothmg else And Hamlet’s comment 
as the procession enters* 

But soft, but soft, awhile — here comes the king, .. 

The queen, the coumers Who is this they follow? 

And with such maimed ntes ^ This doth betoken 
The corse they follow did with desp’rate hand 
Fordo It own hfe ’Twas of some estate — 

IS clearly put mto his mouth forthe enhghtemnent of the audience 
He grasps the situaaon with uncanny comprehension because it 
was necessary for the spectators to grasp it 

But the situation itself accords both with probabihty and with 
the procedure of the Church of England at that date The old 
Canon Law, apart from such ordmances as be “contranant or 
repugnant to the laws, statutes and customs of this realm”, had 
become the ecclesiastical law of England by i Eliz ch i, and 
is soU m force An early canon, ated on pp 1 82-3 of the standard 
Book of Church Law by Blunt and G Edwardes Jones (1899) ' 
from which I have taken these facts, lays it down 

Concemmg those who by any fault inflict death on themselves, let 
(here be' no commemoration of them m the Oblauon. . Let it be en- 
jomed that those who kfli themselves by sword, poison, preapice, or 
halter, or 'by any other means bring violent death upon themselves, shall 
not have a memorial made of them m the Oblauon, nor shall their bodies 
be earned with psalms to bunaL 

These words come close to those of Shakespeare’s “churlish 
pnest”, when he says 

^ I e as a preliminary to the interment But there is nothing m the 
text about it and pediaps Shakespeare does not mean to imply it. 
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We should profane the service of the dead 

To smg sage requiem and such rest to her \ 

As to peace-parted souls, 

and the canon, which “expresses the general pnnaple of the canon 
law on the subject”, may well have been mvoked m cases like 
Opheha’s, whose “death was doubtful” and on whose behalf 
powerful parties were pressmg for speaal consideration For the 
ordinary suiade ecclesiastical bunal, as the pnest asserts, was 
forbidden, and a rubric to this effect is to be found before the 
Bunal Office m the Book of Common Prayer The rubne was 
not actually mserted until 1662, but it merely regularised the 
traditional practice 

On the difference of opmion between Church and coroner, the 
following passage from The Book of Church Law (pp 183—4) is ^ 
illuminatuig Discussing the canon quoted above, the authors 
contmue ' 

This prmaple certainly indicates that a distinction should be made 
between those who "by any fault" cause their own death, and those who 
do so when they are so far depnved of reason as not to be responsible m 
the sense of doing it by "any fault”, wilfuUy and consaously And the 
rubne being thus to be mterpreted by a law of chanty, the responsibihty 
of dcading m what cases exceptions shall be made is thrown upon the 
clergyman who has cure of souk m the parish where the smcide is to be 
buned 

In coming to this decision, the verdict of the coroner’s jury should 
have respectful attention, though it is not to be considered as an invariable 
law for the clergyman He will of course remember that, however 
unsausfactory such a tnbunal may be, it is the only tnbunal before which 
the quesuon is tned at all If, however, after giving full weight to all 
these circumstances, the clergyman should fed convinced beyond doubt 
that there was no such insamty as to dcpnve the suiade of ordinary moral 
responsibihty, then he is to remember that he is a "steward of the 
my stones of God", who has no right to misapply the blessmgs given him 
to dispense etc etc. 

Laertes’s mdignanon with the “ churhsh pnest” and the whole 
tenor of the text go to show diat the difficulncs had been caused 
by die offiaant lumsclf, who could not “feel convmccd beyond 
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doubt that there was ” insanity suffiaent “to deprive the suiade 
of ordinary moral responsibihty”. 

(u) bell and burial “The bunging home of bell and burial” 
means the laying to rest with the passmg-bell, and a grave id 
consecrated ground. There is nothing here mcompanble with 
Anghcan usage, despite the dislike of puritans for the ceremonial 
use of bells As a wnter m Shakespeare’s England (n, 148) puts it, 
“Funerals durmg Elizabeth’s reign were . conducted with many 
of the traditional ceremonies and ntes of 'pre-Reformation times, 
the passmg bell bemg one of these ” , while reference to Archbishop 
Grmdal’s Articles for York, quoted m vol m of Visitation articles 
and injunctions of the period of the Reformation (ed. by W. H Frere for 
the Alcum Club) shows even that extremist ordering the use of the 
“passmg bell”, 1 e “one short peal before the bunal and another 
short peal after the bunal, without any other superfluous and 
superstitious rmgmg”.^ The truth is that no ceremomal customs 
alter so slowly or are so difficult to change as those connected 
with mterment 

(m) sage requiem The foregomg observation is well illustrated ^ 
by this.reference. It might be supposed that after the Reformation 
the requiem mass would cease to be possible as part of the bunal 
service m the Enghsh Church Yet, such a mass is simply a 
celebration of the office of Commumon m connecuon with a 
funeral or in memory of a departed person, and that reqmem 
masses continued m use, at least occasionally, durmg the reign of 
Ehzabeth is certain. They might even be celebrated m' Latin, and 
Dr Dearmer draws my attention to an edition of the Latin Prayer 
Book, prmted m 1560, which contains a reqmem mass of this 
kin d The tide of the book runs 

Liber Precum Pubhcarum, seu ministem^EccIesiasocce adnunistrationis 
Sacramentorum, aliorunique ntuum & caeremomarum in Ecclesia 
Anghcana 

Cum pnudegio Regiae Majestatis 

I Vjt/e also index to vol i of same under “bells”, mcluding tune 
references to “passing bells”, and cf Sidmiam, ed by S Butler for the 
Roxburgh Club, 1837, P 30- "My passmg bell and kn^ with care did 
nng” (from verses describing Sir Phihp Sidney s fhneral) 
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It contains a service entided “Celebraao coenas Donum, m fiuie- 
bnbus, SI amia & vicmi defuncti commumcare velmt”, winch 
gives a Collect, Episde and alternative Gospels, and though 
omittmg the Introit (thus avoiding the words “reqmem Aeter- 
nam”) is undoubtedly the Communion Service, “commonly 
called the Mass” as the First Prayer Book of Edward VI des'cnbes 
it^ 

I doubt, however, whether Shakespeare had such a service m 
mind m Hamlet For the name “reqmem” -was also generally used 
for the choral smging which appears to have been the normal 
accompaniment of well-to-do funerals Shakespeare's England 
(n, 150) quotes a writer of 1598, as follows 

It is a custome still in use •with Christians to attend the fiinerall of their 
deceased friendes, with whole chantries of choyce quire-men singing 
solemnly before dberm 

The 0 >:foTd Dictwmry, agam, after givmg the ordmary meaning 
of “reqmem”, glosses it as “any dirge or solemn chant for the 
repose of the dead (Chiefly poet ) ” and quotes from Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s Phtlaster (v m) 

rU provide 

A masque shall make your Hymen turn his safiiron 
Into a sullen coat, and sing sad reqmems 
To your departmg souls 

But the best illustration, as Dr Dearmer suggests, comes from 
Shakespeare himself, who in The Phoenix and the Turtle gives us 
the hues 

Let the pnest in surphee white. 

That defunenve music can 
Be the death-divinmg swan. 

Lest the reqmem lack his nte 

Here the words “surphee white” prove that the “pnest” is not 
mtended to be a Roman one, seemg that the Roman reqmem mass 
would be celebrated m mass vestments, ■without surphee 

' This Latm Prayer Book is reprinted m Liturgies and Occasional Forms 
of Prayer set forth in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, ed. by the Rev W K. 
Clay, Cambridge University Press, 1847 (Parker Soaety Pubkcations) 
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(iv) the churlish priest Tiie speech-heading for his two speeches 
in Q 2, as stated on p 69, are * Doct ”, which I interpret as 
Doctor of Divinity and which, as Dr Dearmer agrees, would 
mean a clergyman of the Church ofEngland “He would wear”, 
he wntes, “a gown and a tippet over his cassock, and a square cap, 
as ordered m the canon of 1604, the tippet bemg what we rail a 
black scarf.” It has been suggested that the headmg “Dorf” 
might equally well denote “Doctor of Canon Law” and so refer 
to a Roman Cathohc priest Logically, mdeed, it rmght But 
Hamlet is a stage-play, not a novel, and the only conceivable 
purpose of such a headmg m a playhouse manuscript is to mdicate 
costume. Is it m the least likely that a character would appear on 
the Elizabethan stage dressed as a doctor of canon law, unless his 
title were carefully noted before his entry and had some important 
dramatic pomt ? Here things are very difierent: there is no refer- 
ence to “doctor” m the text, and the costume must therefore 
have been mtended to represent some qmte ordmary type of 
priest It is surely reasonable to suppose that normally only two 
.such types were seen upon the stage m Shakespeare’s day the 
“filar”, who would wear the frock and hood, and the “parson” 
or “doctor” (Anghcan), who would wear a black gown. All that 
Shakespeare meant to imply by ”Doct ”, I think, was “gown”. 


Postscript The struggle at the grave As I go to press I 
rejoice to learn that Mr GranviHe-Barker will m his forth- 
commg book {vide pp. 21-2 above) be able >to show that 
Shakespeare mtended the struggle between Hamlet and Laertes 
to take place at the graveside of Opheha, instead of— horribly 
and grotesquely — in her grave where for over three hundred years 
theatrical tradition has usually staged it The stage-direction m Q i 
from which the tradition denves seems difficult to set aside, but 
I thmk JVIr GranviUe-Barker’s reasons for so doing will be found 
amply suffiaent. 
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The Identity of the Gonzago troupe^ 


I suggest in tile notes to my edition o£ Hamlet th&t the Pirst Player 
was mtended to be a cancature of Edward Alleyn, the leadmg 
tragic actor of the tord Admiral’s Men, who were the prmapal 
competitors with Shakespeare’s company, the Lord Chambedam’s 
Men, for the sufifages of the London pubhc ^ There are not a few 
dues pomnng m this direction Most commentators take the 
players who visit Elsmore to represent Shakespeare and his 
fellows The notion is based, apparendy, upon a reference to 
“Hercules and his load’’3 at the end of the passage relating to the 
War of the Theatres, m which the Children of the Chapel had, 
Rosencrantz says, seriously affected the fortunes of the “common 
players” But the Globe is mentioned some twenty-five hnes 
later tbau the talk of the Gonzago company, and is expressly 
dis.nn.g,\ssshgd. it by Rosenccaatz “Do the. boys, catty it 
away?” asks Hamlet And Rosencrantz answers “Ay, that they 
do my lord, Hercules and his load too’\ which, as I read it, means 
that the Children have not merely forced the Gonzago company 
to go on tour but have actually mjured the takings at the doors of 
the great Globe itself 

In any case, quite apart from my theory of the burlesqumg of 
the players in the play-scene, pomts are made against them which 

* Vtde above p 163 

* I am. glad to find that my suspiaons, first entertamed though not 
expressed when I was working at the ongmal draft of chapter V for 
pubheauon m The Aihenaawt m 1918, are shared by Dr G B Hamsom 
Vide his essay on Shakespeare’s Actors (pp 81-5, Shakespeare and the 
Theatre, Shakespeare Assoaauon, 1927) andShakespeare at Work, pp 273-6 

3 The sign outside tfie Globe Theatre 
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render incredible any identification with the company for which 
Hamlet was written* 

Ham Do they hold the same estimation they did when I was m the 
city, are they so followed? 

Ros No, mdeed, are they not. 

It is surely absurd to suppose that Shakespeare’s company would 
thus bluntly proclaim their own unpopulanty; the respectful 
glance at tlie Globe later is.m very duBferent tone Or take 
Hamlet’s long demmaation m 3 2, already quoted m part, of the 
stagmess of the players Is it to be imagmed for a moment that'^ 
this cnticism is directed agamst the very actors who utter it^ Yet, 
that It was aimed at the Gonzago cast is proved by the First 
Player’s haughty admission **I hope we have reformed that m- 
dificrcntly with us, sir”, together with Hamlet’s brusque reply 
“O reform it altogether”, and by the personal attack upon a 
clown unnamed wluch appears m the First Quarto but not m the 
later Hamlet texts and has no relevance to the players in Hamlet 
at all Moreover, Rosencrantz’s desenpuon of these players as 
^’tragedians of the city” would be quite inappropriate to a 
company like Shakespeare’s, which durmg the decade preceding 
the appearance of Hamlet bad speaahsed m comedy, though it 
would well suit the Admiral’s men, with their famous tragedian 
Edward Alleyn, and their repertory which mcluded The Spanish 
Tragedy and Marlowe’s plays 

More pomted clues occur when the players make their first 
entry As Polomus comes bustling m to announce their advent, a 
day behmd the fair, Hamlet forestalls him with ’’When Rosaus 
was an actor m Rome”. The mterrupGon need mean no more 
than “Queen Anne is dead”, as we should put it, but when it is 
remembered that “Rosaus” was the atle almost umversally 
conferred at that tune upon Alleyn,^ another mterpretauon is 
CTcdible Or again, when a few hues later Hamlet, mterrupOng 

I 0 de Chambers, Elizabethan Stage, n, ap?. citing Nashe, Weever, 

B Jonson and Fuller Cf also Dekker, Satiromastix, i 633. 
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Polonius for the second time, ejaculates, “O Jephthah, judge of 
Israel, what a treasure hadst thou’”, the hit at the Fishmonger 
Secretary of State takes on further pomt when we recall that a play 
called Jephthah, written by Dekker and Munday for the Lord 
Admiral’s men, was bemg acted m July, 1601, a few months 
probably before Hiunjef'was first given m its final form Then 
there is the Pyrrhus speech from some play upon Dido and 
Aeneas the identification of which has perplexed the critics sorely 
In my edition of Hamlet m “The New Shakespeare” I have 
attempted a solution of this problem, and I need not repeat it 
The only pomt which concerns us here is that, whatever the ongm*" 
or meamng of the First Player’s reatal, there can be httle doubt 
that die speedi he quotes had some connection with the lost Dilo 
and Aeneas, of which we knpw nothing except that it was per- 
formed on Jan 8, 1598, by the Admiral’s company FmaUy, it is 
at least possible that the old True Tragedy of Richard III, a quota- 
tion firom which Hamlet hurls at the head of the mouthing 
Luaanus, may have belonged to the repertory of the Admiral’s 
men, seemg that on June 27, 1602, Henslowe, their finanaal 
director, is found advancing money to Ben Jonson m earnest of 
a play book called Richard Crookback which suggests a revision of 
the earher text 

Taking everythmg together, therefore, I find it difficult to 
avoid the conviction that the Gonzago troupe represented the 
Lord Admiral’s men and that m the First Player Shakespeare’s 
audience, with the help perhaps of costume, wig and gestures 
resemblmg his, were meant to see a cancature of Edward Alleyn 
Flashy contnvances hke the dumb-show would be m keepmg 
with what we know of the dramatists who wrote for this 
company, while Hamlet’s descnpnon of the “robusuous penwig- 
pated fellow” who tears “a passion to tatters, to very rags, to 
spht the ears of the groundlings”, to say nothmg of the odier 
cnudsms, might very well express Shakespeare’s own opmion of 
the founder of Dulwich College All this adds htde or nothing' 
to our enjoyment of the comic under-plot in the play scene which 
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continually threatens to interfere with the operation of Hamlet’s 
main purpose; but it must have immensely increased the fun for 
the Elizabethans. One has only to think of Lucianus mimicking 
the “damnable faces” of the great tragedian to see what such fim 
mvolvcd. To some of my readers it may seem desecration to 
intrude these supposed topicahaes mto the solemn moments of 
the King’s unmasking I do not think it appeared so to Shakespeare 
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Mr T. S. BhoCs Theory qf Hamlet 

Of the modem psycho-analyac solutions of the Hamlet problem 
I have perhaps already said enough elsewhere ^ But a speaal 
apphcauon of them suggested by a well-known hymg English 
cnuc must here be glanced at Premising that “so far from 
being Shakespeare’s masterpiece, Ae play is most certainly an 
arusnc failure”, and basmg this judgment upon the highly 
disputable thesis of the “histoncal” school, “that Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet, so far as it is Shakespeare’s, is a play deahng with the 
effect of a mother’s guilt upon her son, and that Shakespeare was 
unable to impose this motive successfully upon the ‘mtractablc’ 
material of the old play”, Mr T S Ehot continues 

This, however, is by no means the whole story It is not merely the 
“guilt of a mother” that cannot be handled as Shakespeare handled the 
suspiaon of Othello, the mfatuation of Antony, or the pnde of Cono- 
lanus The subject might concavably have expanded mto a tragedy like 
these, mtclhgiblc, self-complete, m the surdight Hamlet, like the sonnets, 
IS full of some stuff that the vrater could not drag to hght, contemplate, or 
mampulate mto art. Hamlet (the man) is dominated by an emotion 
which IS mexprcssible, because it is m excess of the facts as diey appear 
And the supposed identity of Hamlet with his author is genume to this 
pomt that Hamlet’s bafflement at the absence of objective cqmvalcnt to 
his feehngs is a prolongauon of the bafflement of his creator m the face 
of his artistic problem. Hamlet is up against the difficulty that his disgust 
IS occasioned by his mother, but that ins mother is not an adequate equi- 
valent for It, his disgust envelops and exceeds her It is thus a feehng 
which he cannot understand, he cannot objectify it, and it therefore 
remains to poison life and obstruct action. None of ffle possible actions 
can satisfy it, and nothing Shakespeare can do with the plot can express 
Hamlet for him. 

W^e must simply admit that here Shakespeare tackled a problem which 
proved too much for him. Why he attempted it at all is an insoluble 

^ Vide Hamlet (“The New Shakespeare”), Introduction, pp xhv-xlvi 
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puzzle, under compulsion of what expenence he attempted to express 
the inexpressibly horrible, we cannot ever Imow We need a gr^t many 
facts m his biography ^ 

These sentences give, I think, 'the gist of the argument Mr Ehot 
has Ins eye on both “historical” and “psychological” worlds, and 
would compromise between them, 'though he never mdicates 
exactly how the compromise is to be effected What he does is to 
suggest vaguely tliat, m addition to the difficulties of his mhented 
plot, Shakespeare had difficulties m himself to contend with, that 
Hamlet’s atatude towards his mother and soil more (though 
Adr Ehot ‘does not meooon this) his conduct towards Opheha 
reveal a hidden conflict m the nature of his creator He would 
not perhaps go the length of the psycho-analyst Dr Ernest Jones, 
who declares that Hamlet suffers from an OEdipus complex, 
because Shakespeare did also,* "but he seems to hmt at such a 
soluoon 

I have some sympathy with this pomt of view. A “stram of 
sex-nausea”, I pomted out m The Essential Shakespeare, “runs 
through almost everythmg Shakespeare wrote after 1600 ” ,The 
stram, however, I assoaate, not with any mystenous complex, 
but with the more common-place derangemkit known as 
jealousy, jealousy of the same kmd as, if not identical with, that 
described so savagely m the Sonnets If I may be allowed to quote 

Jealousy is the mamspnng of no less than four plays Troilus and 
Cresstda, Othello, Winters Tale, and CymheUne, while there are traces of 
It m Antony and Cleopatra, and'one may suspect that it furnished material 
for the scene between Hamlet and his momer That “couch for luxury 
and damned incest”, which, unseen, is ever present to the mmd of Ham- 
let and of the auience, is, I think, symbohc Far more than the murder, it 
IS this which transforms the Prince’s imagmauon mto somethmg “as foul 
as Vulcan’s suthy” The ima^auon of Othello ^is as foul ^d more 
exphat. Even Lear ^ broods^' over the nasty sty” and begs “an ounce 
of avet to sweeten his imagmadon”, while to Posthumous and Leontes is 
given utterance scarcely less outspoken than Othello’s. Above all in 
Tunon of Athens, which breathes a hatred of mankmd that rivals Swift’s, 

^ The Sacred Wood (2nd ed ), pp 98-ior. 

* Essays m Applied Psycho-analysts, 1923. 
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nearly a whole act is devoted the unsavoury topic Collect these 
passages together, face them as they should be feced, and the conclusion 
IS inescapable that the defiled unagmation of which Shakespeare writes so 
often, and depicts in metaphor so nakedly matenal, must be his own ^ 

But to say that Shakespeare, as aii poets and dramatists must, worked 
some of his own emotional experience mto the stuff of his art does 
not necessarily imply that the art suffered thereby In only one of 
the plays just mentioned, Kmg Lear, might the sex-nausea be 
cnnased as out of character, and masmuch as the expression of it 
forms part of the ravings of a madman, that is of one traditionally 
pnvileged to utter his min d freely upon such matters, even there 
the charge must be disallowed. As for Hamlet, he too has the 
excuse of mental mstabihty for his obscene language to Opheha 
and his shendmg of Gertrude, and that goes for somethmg — ^it 
went for a good deal more with the Elizabethans than it does 
widh us “The ‘madness’ of Hamlet lay to Shakespeare’s hand” 
wntes Mr Ehot, but J M Robertson hath him m thrall and he 
only t h i nks of the “madness” as a legacy of which Shakespeare 
makes use to let out a httle of his own pent-up distemper. He 
forgets too, when he asserts that Hamlet’s emotion “is m excess 
of the facts” of the play, one very big fact, though once agam a 
fact bigger m the seventeenth than m the twenaeth century, I 
mean the fact of mcest The hideous thought of mcest, as we have 
seen, is the monster present m Hamlet’s min d throughout the 
First Soliloquy It is ^at, far more than the mdecent haste of the 
weddmg, which makes “all the uses of this world” seem “ weary, 
stale, .flat, and improfitable”, sulhes his very flesh, causes him to 
long for death and prompts tHe bitter cry “Frailty, thy name is 
woman ' ” Is the passion of that speech m excess of the facts ^ This 
IS the test question by, which Mr Ehot’s thesis stands or falls, for 
if the First Sohloquy be accepted as dramatically appropnate all 
the rest foUotvs It is a question of personal opinion and cntical 
judgment Speakmg for myself, I can find nothmg wrong with' 
the sohloquy, and I do not beheve that the Elizabethans, who 
^ The Essential Shakespeare, pp 118-19 
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were less interested in Shakespeare’s pnvate life than we are, saw 
anything wrong either Given Hamlet’s youth and the nobihty 
of spint which the soliloquy reveals, given the imagination of a 
great poet, which no one will deny him, given the fact of incest 
and the revelation of the Ghost, and given the “sore distraction” 
which disgust and horror bring m their tram, what facts external 
to the play do we need to explam his behaviour to Opheha and 
his mother, or to account for his inaction^ Whether they are 
suffiaent to excuse him raises another and different problem. 
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Shakespeare's Knowledge of A Treatise of MelancEolie 
by Timothy Bright 

A Treatise of Melanchohe, first printed in 1586 by T. VautroUicr, 
IS an 8vo of 286 pages in small type and entirely without para- 
graphing, so that It IS not an easy book to read Its author, 
Timothy Bnght, a prot6g^ of Walsmgham’s, was m 1585 ap- 
pomted resident physiaan at St Bartholomew’s Hospital, but 
later took orders and died as “pubhc preacher” and vicar of 
St Mary’s, Shrewsbury He was a man of many parts, and has 
several books to his credit, three of which were of considerable 
importance m his own day. the Treatise of Melanchohe (1586), 
Characterie, an arte of shorte, sunfte and secrete writing hy character 
(1588), and An abridgement of the hooke of Acts and Monumentes of 
John Foxe (1589) a remarkable harvest m four years The second- 
named has earned him the tide of “the father of modem short- 
hand”, his “charactery” was much used at the time, espeaally 
for the reportmg of sermons by popular preachers, and many have 
supposed that the pirates or pirate, responsible for the “stolne.and 
surrepnnous” Shakespeanan quartos, made notes at performances 
by means of it 

The earhest writer to suggest that Shakespeare had read Bnght’s 
Treatise of Melanchohe was apparendy an anonymous contributor 
to Notes and Queries^ who mjune 1853 pointed out that Hamlet’s 
expression “discourse of reason” (i 2 150) is to be found m the 
Episde Dedicatone to the Treatise ^ Nmetcen years later Wilham 
Blades, advancing the theory, m his Shakspere and Typography 
(1872), that the poet started life m London as a press-reader or 

* ist senes, voL vn, p 546 

* Vide below, p 314, 
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shop-assistant to Vautrolher, to whom he had been mtroduced 
by his fellow-townsman, Vautrolher’s apprentice and successor, 
Richard Field, observed “It would be an mterestmg task to 
compare the Mad Folk of Shakespeare, most of whom have the 
melancholy fit, with A Treatise of MeUncholie, which was prob- 
ably read carefully for press by the youthful poet ” This was 
probably htde more than a lucky shot. But when Riclmd 
Loening, w'hose Die Hamlet- Tragodie Shakespeares (i 893 ) is perhaps 
the most elaborate attempt ever made to solve the problem of 
Hamlet on psychological hnes, pomted m the Shakespeare Jahrhuch 
of 1895 to Bnght as the source of Shakespeare^s psychology both 
m Hamlet and other plays, his testimony deserves every considera- 
tion. Even more stnkmg are the words of the cautious Dowden 
m his edition of the play published m 1899: “I hardly doubt 
that Shakespeare was acquamted with Bright’s Treatise.”^ It is 
therefore no new thesis I am here advancmg. 

The strengdi of the case rests, however, upon the parallels not 
merely of thought but also of phrase I am not aware that anyone 
has yet observed how many and close these parallels are," and I 
have never seen any attempt to set them out after an orderly 
fashion. Had Shakespeare showed acquamtance with Bnght’s 
psychological notions only, it would be arguable that he might 
have found them elsewhere But the remarkable feature ,of the 
parallels to me is that they often seem to show borrowmg by 
the poet of chance words and ideas which have no necessary 
connection with psychology at all, still less with Hamlet’s 
character. To some shght extent Bnght’s book^ appears to have 
influenced the min d of Shakespeare after the fashion of those 
travel-books which, as Professqr Livmgston Lowes has so beauti- 
fully demonstrated, suflered a sea-change m the subconsaous 

^ Note on 2 2 310 Cf also his “Elizabethan Psychology” m Essays 
modem and Elizabethan and J Q Adams, Hamlet, pp 196-7 For 
many of the facts in the foregoing couple of paragraphs I am mdebted 
to a memoir by W J Carlton entitled Ttmotlk Bright, Doctor ofPhtstcke, 
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depdis of Colendge s imagination and so became transformed 
into the rich strangeness of The Ancient MatineT and Kubln Khan ^ 
My quotations mclude only speaally stnkmg parallels with 
Hamlet I am not trymg to demonstrate the nature and extent of 
Bnght’s influence upon Shakespeare but merely to prove that 
Shakespeare had read his book 

22382-3 I am but mad north-north-west, when the wind is 
southerly, I know a hawk from a handsaw 

Treatise, p 257 The ay re meet for melanchohclte folkc, ought 
to be thinne, pure and subtile, open and patent to all wmds. m 
respect of their temper, espeaally to the South, and Soutlieast 

1 4^8 Oft breaking down the pales and forts of reason 

Treatise, p 250 There keepe the straightest hand, wliere the 
lists of reason are most like to be broken through 

2 2 301-7 It goes so heavily with my disposiuon, that flus goodly 
ftamc the'earth, seems to me a stcnle promontory, this most excellent 
canopy the air, look you, this brave o’erhangmg firmament, this majcsucal 
roof fretted with golden fire, why it appeareth nothing to me but a foul 
and pestilent congregation of vapours 

Treatise, p 106 The body thus possessed with the vnchearcfull 
and discomfortable darknes of melanchohc, obscureth the Sonne 
and Moone, and all the comfortableplanetts of our natures, msuch 
sort, that if they appeare, they appeare all darke, and more then 
halfe echpsed of this mist of blackcnes, nsmg from that hidious lake 

5 1 65-70 

Ham Has this fellow no fcchng of his busmess that a’ smgs m grave- 
making? 

Hot Custom hath made it m him a property of easiness 
Ham ’Tis e’en so, the hand of htde employment hath the damticr 
sense 

Bnght more than once stresses the effect of occupation upon the 
character and manners of those who engage m them, e g 

* VtJe The Road to Xanadu, by J Livingstone Lowes. 
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Treatise, p 51 We may obserue the nature* of manners, 
occupied m the sea surges, who haue their maners not much 
vnhke framed, tempestuous and stormie* hkewise the villager, 
who busieth him selfe about his plow and cattell only, hath his 
wits of no higher conceit butchers acquamted with slaughter, 
are accompted therby to be of a more cruel! disposition and 
therefore amongst vs are discharged from lunes of life & death 

pw 78 The objection rising from custome of life m saylers, 
butchers, and plowonen, receiueth the same ahswere For their 
instruments of action through contmuall practise of such artes, 
maketh them m common senie, imagmation, and affection, to 
dehuer thmges vnto the mmde after an impure sort, alwayes 
sauourmg of their ordmary trade of hfe. 

I 4 73-4. 

Which might depnve your sovereignty of reason, 

And draw you mto madness 

3 1 160 that noble and most sovereign reason 

Treatise, p <5i. It followeth to proue the spinte^ and body to be 
wholly organicall. by orgamcall I meane a disposition & aptnes 
only, vwthout any firee worke or action, otherwise then at the 
mmdes commandemenf else should there be mo begmmnges 
& causes of action then one, m one nature, wluch popularity of 
administration nature will none of, nor yet with any holygarcicall 
or mixt but commandeth only by one soueramty the rest bemg 
vassals at the beck of the soueraigne commander. 

I 5 <58-9 

And with a sudden vigour it doth posset 
And curd, like eager choppings mto milk. 

Treatise, p 13 The brame as tender as a posset curd 

I By “spinte” Bnght does not mean the soul but the “vital spirit” 
or “spirits”, a psycho-physiological conception C£ Burton, Anatomy of 
Melancholy (1638), p is. quoted by H J C Gnerson, Poems of John Donne, 

li,45* 
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3 I l6i 

Like sweet bells jangled, out of tune and harsh. 

I do not set my life at a pm’s fee, 

And for my soul, what can it do to that 
Being a thing immortal as itself 

Treatise, p 38 Tins affecting of the mmde [by the body], I 
vnderstand not to be any empainng of the nature thereof, or 
decay of any faculne therein; or shortning of immortahty, or 
any such mfimntie inflicted vpon the soule from the bodie (for 
It IS farre exempt from all such alteration) but such a disposition, 
and such discontentment, as a false stringed lute, giueth to the 
musiaan . which with better instruments would sansfie the 
eare with most pleasant and delectable harmome Otherwise the 
soule receaueth no hurt from the bodie, it bemg spintuall, and 
voyde of all passion of cotporall thmges, and the other grosse, 
earthie, and farre vnable to annoy a nature of such excellenae 

p 250 This effect as it is wrought by that kmde of disorder, m 
hke manner, a perturbation whereon reason sitteth not and holdeth 
not the raine, is of the same apmes to ^isturbe the goodly order 
disposed by lust proportion in our bodies & puttmg the parts of 
that most consonant and pleasant harmony out of tune dehuer a 
note, to the great discontentment of reason and much against the 
mindes will, which mtendeth far other, then the corporall 
instrument effecteth. 

1 5 70 ' The thm and wholesome blood 

Treatise, p 270 Melancholy blood is thicke and grosse, & 
therfore easily floweth not though the vame be opened 

2 2.299-300 I have of late lost all my mirth, forgone all custom of 
exercises 

Treatise, p T30 custome of exercise (Here Bnght is not 
speakmg, hke Himlet, of physical exercise, but of keepmg the 
wits sharp by exercise, yet the sumlanty of phrasing is the more 
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striking on that account, since the expression occurs in a long 
passage whi^ possesses many affimoes with Hamlet, vide helow ) 
' p 31. exercises . wholy mtermitted. . .causmg the hlood to 
be thicke through sethng 

1 2 150 discourse of reason - 

Treatise (Episde Dedicatone). J haue enterlaced my treatise 
besides with disputes of Philosophie that the learned sort of them, 
and such as are of qmcke conceit, and dehted m discourse of reason 
m natural! thmgs, may find to passe their time with 

The expression occurs several times m Flono’s Montaigne, and 
IS found elsewhere, e g. m Philemon Holland’s trans of Plutarch’s 
Morals (1603), as is pomted out m Notes and Queries, ist senes, 
vol vn, p. 497 

2 2 123-4- whilst this machine is to him 

Bnght never actually calls the body a “machme”, but as 
Dowden'notes, he has a lengthy argument explaining the nature 
of the body as that of a land of hving instrument, tool or engme 
of the 'soul On p 61 he distmgmshes between three sorts of 
instruments. (1) “dead m itselfe, and destitute of all motion as a 
saw before it be moued of the workman, and a ship before it be 
stirred with wmde and hoised of sade”, (11) with “power m it 
selfe” and requirmg “direction only, as the beast and fowle”, 
(m) requirmg “not only duection, but impulsion also firom an 
mward vertue and forable power as the motion of the hand and 
the variety of the hand actions do most emdently declare Of 
these three kmds of instruments, I place the spirit and bodie both 
to the min d, as the saw or axe m the workmans hand, or the lute 
touched of the Musiaan (accordmg to the sundry quahties & 
conditions of the instruments of the body) m the thirde sort; but 
so, as the spirit, m comparison of the bodie, fareth as the hand to 
the dead instrumentes” 

Agam on pp. 63-4. “Then seemg neither body, nor spirit are 
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adtoitted in tlic first, or second sort of instruments, they fall to the 
third londe, which heing hucly, or at the least apt for life, require 
direction, and also forcinc impulsion forainc, in respect of tlicm 
sclues, desnmte of faculnc, othcrvsusc then disposition * but inward 
and domesucall, m that it procccdcth from a naturall power 
(resident m these corpotaU members) which we call die soulc: 
not workmg as mgens by a force voidc of skill and cunnmg 
in It selfe, & by a mouon giuen by deuisc of the Mcchcnist but 
farre otherwise mdued with saence, & possessed of the moucr* 
as if Architas had bm him selfe within his flymg doucs, & 
Vulcanne within his walking stoolcs, and die momng engmc as 
It were animated •mth the mmde of the worker, therem excelling 
farre all mdustne of art " 

On pp 67-9 Bright compares die “many and diuerse acuons" 
of the body under the direcnon of the soul’s “one suigic faculac” 
with the complicated mechanism of “automaacall mstruincntcs, 
as dockes, watches, and larums”. 

5 1 270 Woo't dnnk up ciscl? 

Treatise, p 30 Bnght notes vmegar among “saiiccs” winch 
“are chieflie to be auoided of mclanchoheke persons” 

Hamlet is, of course, suggesting to Laertes means of mducmg 
melancholy. 

1 5 172 anoc disposiQon. 

2 2 210-12 How pregnant sometun^ his rephes arc ' a happiness that 
often madness hits on 

Treatise, p 102 The perturbaoons of melancholy arc for the 
mostparte, sadde and fcarefuU, and such as nse of diem as distrust^ 
doubt, diffidence, or dispaire, sometimes funous, and sometimes 
merry m apparaunce, through a kmde of Sardoman, and false 
laughter [While Bnght’s diagnosis of melancholy m general 
seems hardly to tally with Shakespeare’s concepaon of Hamlet’s 
“sore distraction”, the passage just quoted summarises most of 
Hamlet’s moods ] 
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p. 130 Somefune it falleth out that melaiichohe mpn are 
found vene wittie, and quickly disceme. either because the 
humour of melanchohe with some heate is so made subtile, that 
as from the dnest woode nseth the clearest dame m like sort 
their spirits .receaumg a purenesse, are instnimentes of such 
sharpnesse . . To this, other reasons may be added: as exercise of 
their Wittes, wherem. they be mdefaogable 

2 2 259 I have bad dreams 

Treatise, p 124 Giuen to fearefull and terrible dreames 
2.r 75-81. 

Lord Hamlet with his doublet all imbraced . 

Pale as his shut, his knees knocking each other, 

And with a look so piteous in purport 
As if he had been loosed out or hell 
To speak of horrors 

Treatise, p 102 That melanchohck humour, counterfetteth 
terrible obiects to the fantasie, and polluting 'both the substance, 
and spirits of the brayne, causeth it without extemall occasion to 
forge monstrous fictions, and ternble to the conceite. 

pp. 103-4 This taking hold of the brayne by processe of time 
giueth It an habite of depraued conceit^, whereby it fanaeth not 
accordmg to truth* but as the nature of that humour leadeth it, 
altogether gastely and fearefiill This causeth not only phantasticall 
appanoons wrought by apprehension only of common sense, but 
fantasie, an other parte of mtemall sense compoimdeth, and forg- 
eth disguised shapes, which giue great terror vnto the heart, and 
cause It with the huely spirit to hide it selfe as well as it can, by 
contraction m ah partes, from those comiterfet goblins, which the 
brayne, dispossessed of right discemmg^ fayneth vnto the heart 
Neither only is common sense, and &ntasie thus ouertaken with 

delusion . . 

1 


Remember thee? 

Yea, from the table of my memory 
PIl wipe away all tnvial fond records . . 


I 5 97-104. 



5^7 


Bright' s Treatise of Melancholic 

And thy commandment all alone shall hvc 
Widun the booh and volume of my brain, 

Unmixcd vnth baser matter 

’ 34.110-11 

Do not forget' this visitaQon 
Is but to whet thy almost blunted purpose. 

4.4.40 Besaal obh\non 

Treatise, p 104 Neither only is common sense, and fantasic 
ouertaken with delusion, but memory also receiucth a wound 
therewith which disablcth it both to keepe m memory, and to 
record those thmges, whereof it tookc some custody before dus 
passion, and after, therewith arc deftced For as the common 
sense and fantasie, which doe offer vnto the memory to lay vp, 
dehuer but fables m stead of true report, and those tragicall that 
dismay all the sensible frame of our bodies, so eyther is the 
memory wholly distract by importimity of those doubtes and 
feares, that it neglecteth the custody of other store* or else it 
recordeth and apprehendeth only such as by this importumry 
IS thrust therupon nothmg but darkenes, pcnll, doubt, fhghtes, 
and whatsoeuer the hartc of man most doth abhor. 


4.440-1, 


some craven scruple 
Of thinking too precisely on di’cvcnt. 

5 iJioo 'Twerc to consider too cunously, to consider so 


Treatise, p 130 Melancholy breedeth a lelousie of doubt in 
that they take m dehberation, and causeth them to be the more 
exact and cunous in pondering the very moments of thmgs 


3 52-72 

Horatio, thou art e’en as just a man , 

As e’er my conversauon coped withal 

for thou hast been 

As one m sufiP nng all that suffers nothing, 

A man that Fortune’s buffets and rewariS 
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Hast ta’en with equal thanks, and blest are those 
Whose Hood and judgement are so well co-medled, 

"That they are not a pipe for Fortune’s finger 
To sound what stop she please give me that man 
That IS not passion’s slave, and Twill wear him 
In my heart’s core, ay m my heart of hearty 
As I do thee " 

Treatise, p. 97 A bodie of sangmne complexioii . . the spmts 
being in their lust temper m respect of quahtie, and of such plenty 
as nature requireth, not mixed or defiled, by any straunge spmt or 
vapor, the humours m' quantity & quahtie rated m geometncall 
and lust proportion, the substance also of the bodie, Snd all the 
members so qualified by mixture of the elementes, as all conspire 
together m due proportion, breedeth an mdifierenae to all 
passions. 

/• 

2 2 246 Denmark’s a pnson. 

a 2 257-9 O God ! I could be bounded m a nut-shell, and count 
myself a kmg of mfimte space, were it not that I have bad dreams 

Treatise, p’ 100 Melanchohe of fewe comfortable spmts , 
and plenofiilly replenished with such as darken all the clemesse of 
those sanguineous, and ingrosse their subtilnesse, defile their'pure- 
nesse with the fogge of that shme, and fenme substance, and shut 
vp the hart as it were m a dungeon of obscurity, causeth manie 
fearefiiU fanaes,- by abusmg the brame with vghe illusions, and 
locketh vp the gates of the hart, whereout the spmts ^should 
breake forth vpon lust occasion, to the comfort of all the family of 
their fello-we members 

p 263 l'hehouse,__except it be cheerefuU and hghtsome^ 
trirnrfie~m(rh^, some th vnto the melanchohcke a prisoner 
d pngeon, rajhpr then a_pIacelofassuredjrepose and xest" 

4 4 36-9 made us with such large discourse,^ 

Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and god-hke reason 
To fust in us unused. 
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Tredthe, p 70 Moreouer, if a man were double fronted (as 
the Poets have famed lanus) the same facultie of sight would 
addresse it selfe to see both before and behmd at one instant, 
which now it doth by tummg So the mind, m action wonder- 
ful, and next vnto the supreme maiestie of-fjod, and by a pecuhar 
maner proceeding from bim selfe, vaneth not by nature, but 
by vse only, or diuersity of those thinges whereto it appheth it 
selfe as the same faculae apphed to different thmges, discemeth 
to thmges past, remembreth to thmges future foreseeth of 
present thing s detennmeth and that which the eye doth by 
tummg of the head, beholdmg before, behmd, and on ech sidd; 
that doth the mmd freely at once. ' 

Smce compiLmg the above hst I have had my attention drawn 
to an article entitled Hamlet and Dr Timothy Bright” by Miss 
M L O’SuUivan m Publications of the Modern Language Association 
of America (vol xu, no 3, pp <567-79) The writer has noted a 
number of my parallels, but not I think the most striking Some 
of the rest of her comadences -with Hamlet and other plays or 
poems appear to me exphcable as tommonplaces of the period 
But I quote a couple of the more significant 

Sonnet 129 The expense of spirit in a waste of shame. 

Treatise, p expence of spint 

p 250 You haue had declared how the excessiue trauaile of 
ammaU acuons, or such as sprmge from the brame, waist and 
spende that spinte which as it is m the world the only cheerer of 
aU thmges 

p 251 by lauish waste and prodigall expence of the spinte m 
one passion 

Sonnet 27 

Weary with toil, I haste me to my bed. 

The dear repose for limbs with travel tired, 

But then begins a journey m my head. 

To work my mmd, when body’s work’s eiqiired. 
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Treatise,^ 79. Euen as a man that hath trauelled all the day on 
horsebacke, or sailed on the Sea, though he be laid on his he'd, yet 
keepeth an imagination of trauell still, his body fairing after a sort, 
as 'though It were on horsebacke or yet embarked, ludgeth not 
so hghdy of rest by reason of former mured trauell 

Miss O’Sulhvan’s summary of Bright’s references to the con- 
nection between melancholy and procrastmanon is also worth 
quotmg: 

“Unnatural melancholy ‘ destroy e'th the brame with all his 
faculaes and disposition of action’ (p no) . the melancholy man 
IS ‘doubtful! before, and long in dehberanon suspiaous, pame- 
ftiU m studie, and circumspect’ (p 124) his ‘resolution riseth of 
long dehberadon, because of doubt and distrust’ (p. 13 1). the 
‘sorrowful humour’ of the melancholy men ‘breedeth m 
them . a neghgence m their afeirs, and dissolutenesse, where 
should be dihgence’ (p. 135)* ‘contemplations are morefamihar 
with melanchohcke persons then with other, by reason they be 
not so apt for action’ (p 200). Moreover, although ‘melancholy 
breedeth a lelousie of doubt and causeth them to be the more 
exact and curious m pondermg the very moments of things’, 
‘while their passions be not yet vehement’, yet ‘the vehemenae 
of theyr aftecuon once raysed. canerh them .into the deapth 
of that they take pleasure to mtermeddle m’ (p 130}. The 
melancholy man, m other words, ponders and debates long, and 
does 'not act until his blood is up. then acts vigorously Thus 
agam, does he explam Hamlet’s combination of delay m revenge 
with ‘zeal and promptitude’ m other business ” 



NOTES 


{to second edition, 1937) 

p 16 W W Greg replies (MLR xxxi, i46).“idon t dunk I 
ever assumed even taady that Shakespeare cc^uld no more beheve 
m ghosts than I did, I merely dotihfed whether he beheved, or 
rather whether he actually based his play on the necessity of sudi 
a behef” What I had m mmd was (1) his conclusion,^ from a 
survey of ghosts m Shakespeare apart from flcintlet, that Shake- 
speare’s attitude towards ghosts may be described as frankly 
sceptical” (ibid xn, 395), and (u) his suminmg up that, while 
“Shakespeare^ it must be supposed^ expected Ins ghost and its 
story to be generally taken on the stage at their face value may 
we not beheve that for himself, as for other humaner mmds 
among his contemporanes, such crude machmery would appear 
as a blot upon a noble piece of work?” (ibid xn, 419-20) 

p 37 Cf also I 2 108-9 Claudius’ deeJaranon (referred to 
agam at 3 2 90-2 and 342-4) mdicates dearly m what sense 
Shakespeare regarded the throne as “elecnve* 

p 38 This section of the book has been subjected to mterestmg 
criticism by J P Malleson and others m letters m The Times Lit 
Sup (wi/e issues forjan 4, ii, 18, 25, Sept 26, Oct 3, 10, 17, 1936) 
which limitations of space forbid me to diScuss here 

p 39 W F Trench (pp 257-60, Hamlet, a new commentary, 
1913) well notes that, “the case of Gertrude, bemg preasely 
parallel with that of Catherme of Aragon”, the subjects of Anne 
Boleyn’s daughter would be pecuharly susceptible to suggestions 
on this head 

p. 43 Even GranviUe-Barker (Preface to Hamlet) speaks of 
Hamlet’s “weakness” on p 44 and agam oji p 72, and quotes m 
support 

' no more like my father 

Than I to Hercules 

15 WH o T 
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But ia this comparison Hamlet is thmJbng of Hercules, not as the 
strong man but as the purifier of the world, as Travers shows, 
atmg firom Marston’s Aniomo’s Revenge, 5 6. 

Thou art another Hercules to us 
In nddmg huge poUuoon firom our State. 

p 49. Cf. J Q. Adams, Hamlet, pp 226-'] 
p. 65. More pertment to Hamlet is the foUowmg (Rehgio 
Media, j, xxxvn, Golden Treasury ed. p. 61) * “I believe . that 
the Souls of the faithful, as they leave Earth, take possession of 
Heaven that those appanoons and ghosts of departed persons are 
not the wandring souls of men, but the unqmet walks of Devils, 
promptmg and suggestmg us unto mischief, blood, and viUany; 
insnllmg and steahng mto our hearts that the blessed Spirits are 
not at rest m their graves, but wander solhatous of the affairs of 
the World But that those phantasms appear often, and do 
firequent Coemetenes, Charnel-houses, and Churches, it is be- 
cause those are the dormitones of die dead, where the Devil, like 
an msolent Champion, beholds with pnde the spoils and Trophies 
of his Victory over Adam ” 

p 80 (i) The fact that the “cellarage ” (1 e the space under the 
stage) was commonly called the “heU” m Elizabethan theatres 
adds muchpomt to the stage-situanonhere; cf add. note 1.5 151 m 
my Hamlet (ed u) 

(2) n. I. [add] and Shane Leshe, St Patrick’ s Rurgatory. a 
record from history and literature, 1932 

p. 82 (i) Perhaps rather too defimte * Cf GranviUe-Barker, p 60. 

(2) Vide p 76 above and note i 5 156 m my Hamlet 
p 94, n. Cf GranviUe-Barker, p 16 

p 98. Travers (at 2 i 79, Hamlet, Librame Hachctte, 1929) notes 
that m Rowe's edition (1709) Hamlet is represented with one 
stocking half down m the bedroom-'scene, 3 4 The cut, which 
forms a frontispiece to Hamlet, illustrates the entry of the Ghost. 

p. 107 GranviUe-Barker (pp. 200-1 n ) is “strongly tempted to 
accept” this soluuon, but rejects it mainly on the ground that it 
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fripan^ suTTCiidcniig ttc txaditioiial sentuncntal (I use the word in 
no bad sense) playing of the Nunnery scene I note, however, 
-thatthe “Fishmonger” episode trouhleshimandheattempcs toex- 
plamit (i) byassumuig “clairvoyance” on Hamlet’s part (pp 68-9, 
79, cf p 47), and (2) by suggesong diat it actually followed die 
Nunnery scene m an carher draft of the play, a draft reflected, he 
assumes, m Q i, which gives us this order of the scenes, and that 
Shakespeare m revision changed the order and left Fishmonger 
Polomus and his camon daughter m mid-air (pp 194-202) • 

p III, n. 2 GranvJle-Barker (p 64) puts it less absolutely and 
perhaps more persuasively. 

Here is surely something more than “anuc” ; and “afifightcd” as die 
gurl has been, she is cvidendy telhng the truth As to Hanflet, then, we 
shall be left puazled. Is he soil as frenzied as we have outsdves seen him to 
be, or only pretending to be so, partly pretending to be so and pardy — ^ 
But what Shakespeare wants is just to this extent to puzzle us, to make us 
cunous to see Haml et for ourselves again, and to prepare us to put the 
same quesoons when we do sec him , when, however, we shall soli be 
left almost as puzzled. He could hardly do better, surely, than use 
Opheha for this purpose Hearsay is necessary if we saw the scene for 
ourselves, Hamlet’s conduct could not be left qmte inexphcable 

This IS admirable and would ht m with what 1 write below, 
ppi 220-4, 229 Yet GranviUe-Barker himself seems to come down 
defimtely on the “mad” side of the fence when he speaks of 
Hamlets “undoubted sufiermg” on p 65 

p 115,11.2 F S Bo^, Shakespeare and his Predecessors (p 392) 
writes “a cnmmal never feels secure save when he can keep his 
eye on all whom he mistrusts” Travers, on the other hand, 
quotes Q i • 

We hold It most unmeet and unconvement, 

Bcmg the joy and half heart of your mother. 

p 117 The relation between Shakespeare’s art and the know- 
ledge of his time is admirably put, m a passage unhappily too long 
to quote here, by Professor Hardm Craig {The Enchanted Glass, 
1936, pp 234-5) , 


21-2 
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p 118 C£ GranviUe-Barker (op cit p 70), “Claudius did not 
need to teU two 'supple young courtiers whereabouts to seek for 
the dismhented Hamleds secret” 

p 119 Cf Adams, op dt p 240. 

\ 

p. 120 I note that Adams, op at pp 240-1, and W. F. Trench, 
op at pp. 96-7, have bodi observed it 

p. 123 Greg suggests (privately) that “puts on his con- 
fusion” mdicates that Claudius regards the “antic disposition” as 

c< ^ 

put on ' 

p 126 Granville-Barker' (p 78 n ) wo uld^ keep her invisible 
durmg the sohloquy (so as not to distract our attention) and let 
her enter on the mner stage and kneel at her faldstool at the cue 
.lose the name of action”. 

p 128 “The phrase itself is too smpoth for the utterance of a 
man m ‘the pangs of despised love’, and Hamlet is speakmg to 
himself, not acting mdifference ‘Nymph’, on the other hand, m 
affected gaHantry, will be said as if he did not know her” (Travers, 
op at note on 3 i 89) Travers suggests that Hamlet goes on 
pretendmg not to recognise her down to 1 . 114 (“I did love you 
once”) Cf W F Trench, op at. p 142 and Granville-Barker, 
pp 78, 304n , who refuses to see irony* we must agree to difier. 

p 132 le “We are both ‘honest ’lovers, so where’s the harm^” 
— said a htde coyly 

p 133 The idea of the nunnery IS first, no doubt, suggested to 
Hamlet by Opheha’s “prayer-book” and “orisons” Cf review 
by W KeUer, Shakespeare Jahrhuch, 1936, p 146 

p 135 Trench (p 148, n 2) suggests that Hamlet turns the 
tables here and eavesdrops on the Kmg and Polomus This would 
explam his knowledge in 3 4 200 of the mission to England, cf 
also 4 3 47 Gn the other hand, it would make him aware 
beforehand that Polomus was to be hiding m his mother’s bed- 
room, which IS incredible 
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p 142 n In tie theatre there is no perplexity As Granville- 
Barker (p 75) writes “We are given the one arresting hint of ‘ T/ie 
MardcT oj Gouza^o a speech of some dozen or sixteen lines 
That IS enough to hold us expectant through the self-reproachmgs 
of the soliloquy, until, towards its end, die hint is given substance, 
the plan revealed, our roused curiosity satisfied, and die offensive 
agamst the King is started again.” 

p 144 The debate continues ' Fide GranviUe-Barker (pp 82- 
97) for a different interpretation and his p 97 tt fiir a reply to 
mine See also Preface to the Second Edition and Mr Child s Letter, 
above, p xiv, for reccntperformances of the play scene m die theatre 

p 147 Cf Reiiiew of Ett£lish Studies, xi, 385 (Oct 1935). 
B R Peam, “Dumb-show m Elizabethan Drama” 
p 149 Greg pomts out (pnvately) that the “bank” had to 
be provided for the Gonzago play anyhow 
p 1 5 8 For a different mterpretaaon v “ ‘ Michmg Mahcho ’ and the 
_play scene m ‘Hamlet’ ”, by Ahce Walker (M L R. xxxi, 513 ff") 
p 164. ButW F Trench (op at p. i6o,n 2) does so and comes 
very near to my conclusion Granville-Barker ignores the 
“Nephew to the Kmg” pomt altogether — as beneath contempt^ 
T 191 But there is a hint, as Greg {MLR xxxi, 150) 
teaches me He paraphrases “Let the galled jade wince”, etc 
“Your majesty will observe that the outrageous knavery of the 
play IS durected not at you but at the Queen Why bother ? Let your 
jade of a wife show her galled withers, it has nothing to do with 
us This interpretation,' which seems to me most convincmg, con- 
firms my suggestion of “a start or flmching on her part” (p 189) 

p. 207. Granville-Barker agrees (p 51) and adds. “The 
actor can show this well enough ” 

p 210 I now dunk this too absolutely expressed cf note on 
p III above 

p 217 Greg {MLR xxxi, 153) makes the mteresting sug- 
gestion “that Hamlet, at last fuHy sane and calm, is really himself 
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in doubt bow far bis distraction went, and is seeking to convince 
himself quite as much as Laertes of his innocence”. 

p. 222. Cf Constance m K. John, 3 4 48-60 

I am not mad, I would to heaven I were, 

For then 'os hke I should forget myself 
O, if I could, what gnef should I forget! 

For being not mad, but sensible of gnef, 

My reasonable part produces reason ' 

How I may be delivered of these woes, 

And teaches me to kill or hang myself; 

If I were mad I should forget my son. 

Or madly think a babe of clouts were he : 

I am not mad , too well, too well I feel 
The different plague of each calanuty 

p 243 Cf Granville-Barker (op cit p loi) . “this ‘mother . . 
mother .mother’ beatmg hke a pulse ” 

p 245 (i)Thereadershould, however, consider A J A Waldock’s 
cnucism of Bradley here (vide Hamlet, a Study in Critical Method, 
pp 39-40). 

(2) Travers aptly cites “Would I had met my dearest foe m 
heaven. Or ever”, etc. (i 2 152) 

p 247. Travers quotes the account of Hamlet’s acuon given 
by the ^een to the Kmg m Q i, an account which probably 
reproduces what the pirate saw upon the stage 

Whcnas he came, I first bespakc him fair. 

But then he throws and tosses me about 
As one forgetting that I was his mother 

p 254 I find that W. J Lawrence (Pre-Restoration Stage 
Studies, 1927, p 1 17) has noted this and ates Brudermord 

p 258 Greg (M.L.R xxxi, 150) argues that here I am 
weaving “a htde drama of diplomatic etiquette” out of my own 
imagmauon. But Hamlet’s “sweep my way” is surely mtended 
to convey that he has heard of the Kmg’s ongmal suggestion, and 
I am interested to see that GranvilIe-Barker (op cit p 82) appears 
to make the same pomt mdependendy. 
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p 269 Granville-Barlcer {op at p 161) calls it a “soft cry”, 
wrung from, lum by Laertes’ revelation of the identity of die 
corpse 

p 273 But he had more excuse for so domg than I have 
allowed Cf Adams [op^ at pp 321-3) who pomts out that it 
all follows on from his conmtion for the rantmg scene with 
Laertes and the resolve “I’ll count his favours” (5 2 75-80), 
uttered just before Osnc dchvers the challenge 

p. 281 For further support vtde “Der bestrafte ‘Brudermord’ 
and ‘Hamlet’, act v”, by A H J Knight {MLR xxxi, sSjff) 

p 282 (i) Laertes needs first pick m order to make certam he 
will get to the table before Hamlet, should Hamlet wish to try 
another foil 

(2) After rea^g “The Fencmg-match m ‘Hamlet’” {RES 
xni, 326ff ) by A A Gay,'! was at first inchned to think I was 
wrong about the shirt of mail, skull cap and gloves, a pomt I took 
s Schools and Masters of Fence {p 346, n i)and 
not from Saviolo as my foomote states m error As Gay remarks, it 
would be difficult for Hamlet to run Laertes through the body if he 
wore a coat of ma il. And yet, m view of the violence of the 
bouts, which Burbadge and his opponent had to make the 
most ofi would they not, to insure against acadent, avail 
themselves of any protection for face and body that the custom 
of the day countenanced^ 
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